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'InnVanva"^,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Maddux 

a,  b,  'Uhtca-mhat'c,  Pete  Henry,     c,  Tca-kitcha'an,  Fritz 

Hanson 2 

a,  b,  'Icxa-yripa'a,  Hackett.  c.  'iee-xya-vraG',  Tintin. 
d,  e,  'Asnepifax,  Snappy  'asiktava'an  (a  woman).  /, 
Kapita,an,  Capitan 2 

a,  Ka?tim?in  vapikci^,  view  of  Katimin.     b,  'Iccipicrihak 

vapikci]5,  view  of  Ishipishrihak 2 

Reproduction  of  Plate  XXVII  of  Watson,  Sereno,  Botany, 
in  King,  Clarence,  U.  S.  Geological  Exploration  of  the 
40th  Parallel,  Vol.  V,  Washington,  1871,  opp.  p.  276. 
"1,  2,  Nicotiana  attenuata.  3,  4,  N.  bigelovii."  The 
numbers  in  our  reproduction  of  the  plate  are  so  faint 
they  can  scarcely  be  read.  1  is  the  specimen  at  lower 
right;  2,  at  lower  left;  3,  at  upper  right;  4,  at  upper 
center.  Reduced  to  %  size  of  Watson's  plate,  which 
shows  the  specimens  natural  size 48 

Nicotiana  bigelovii  (Torr.)  Watson  var.  exaltata  Setchell. 
Drawings  of  a  specimen  prepared  under  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Setchell.  Two-valved  specimen.  1. 
'Iheraha'ipaha'ipaha'ippanitc  pat6'0riha',  tip  of  tobacco 
plant  in  bloom.  %  natural  size.  2.  Pehe'raha'afiviHc 
vassa,an,  basal  leaf  of  tobacco  plant  [leaf  from  main  axis]. 
%  natural  size.  2'.  PeheTaba'ippankam  vassa,an,  upper 
leaf  of  tobacco  plant  [leaf  from  lateral  axis].  %  natural 
size.  3.  'Uhicva'as  karu  pamussa,an,  capsule  with  calyx. 
%  natural  size.  4.  'iGriha',  flower  [corolla  limb].  % 
natural  size.  5.  'IOriha',  flower  [longitudinal  section]. 
%  natural  size.  6.  'Uhicva,a,  capsule  [transverse  sec- 
tion].    1%  natural  size . 48 

Nicotiana  bigelovii  (Torr.)  Watson  var.  exaltata  Setchell. 
Drawings  of  specimen,  prepared  imder  direction  of 
Professor  Setchell.  Two-valved  specimen.  1.  'Ihe*- 
raha'ipaha'ippanitc  pato^riha',  tip  of  tobacco  plant  in 
bloom.  %  natural  size.  2.  Sa'an,  leaf.  %  natural  size. 
3.  Uhlcva,as  karu  pamussa,an,  capsule  with  calyx.  % 
natural  size.  4.  'IGriha',  flower  [corolla  limb].  %  nat- 
ural size.  5.  'ISriha',  flower  [longitudinal  section].  % 
natural  size.  6.  'Uhicva'as,  capsule  [transverse  section]. 
1%  natural  size 48 
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8.  Nicotiana  bigelovii   (Torr.)   Watson  var.   exaltata  Setchell. 

Drawings  of  a  specimen,  prepared  under  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Setchell.  Two-valved  specimen.  1.  'Ihe-- 
raha'ipaha'ippanitc  pat6*0rfha',  tip  of  tobacco  plant  in 
bloom.  %  natural  size.  2.  Sa,an,  leaf.  %  natural  size. 
3.  'Uhfcva,as  karu  pamussa,an,  capsule  with  calyx.  % 
natural  size.  4.  'I0riha',  flower  [corolla  limb].  %  natural 
size.  5.  'I0rfha',  flower  [longitudinal  section].  %  natural 
size.  6.  'I0rfha',  flower.  %  natural  size.  7.  'Uhicva'as, 
capsule  [transverse  section] .     1  %  natural  size 

9.  Nicotiana  bigelovii   (Torr.)   Watson  var.  exaltata  Setchell. 

Drawings  of  a  specimen,  prepared  under  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Setchell.  Exceptional  three-valved  speci- 
men (see  p.  60.)  1.  'Ihe'raha'ipaha'ippanitc  pato-0rfha', 
tip  of  tobacco  plant  in  bloom.  %  natural  size.  2.  Sa,an, 
leaf.  %  natural  size.  3.  'Uhlcva'as  karu  pamussa'an, 
capsule  with  calyx.  %  natural  size.  3'.  'Axxak  'uhfcva-s 
'upiktcu'skahiti',  two  capsules  are  bunched  together 
[resulting  from  twin  flowers].  %  natural  size.  4.  'l0riha', 
flower  [corolla  limb].  %  natural  size.  5.  'I0riha',  flower 
[longitudinal  section].  %  natural  size.  6.  'iGriha',  flower. 
%  natural  size.  7.  'Uhfcva,as,  capsule  [transverse  sec- 
tion].    1%  natural  size 

10.  Pamitva  'iheTaha'uh0amhiramhamk,   'Imky'anva;n   'ihe- 

raha'  toctukti',  former  tobacco  plot,  Imkyanvan  pick- 
ing tobacco  [upslope  of  Grant  Hillman's  place,  across 
the  river  from  Orleans] 

11.  a,  'Axxak  pav6'°h,  two  digging  sticks,     b,  Guxri'V,  va; 

mu*k  pehg'raha  takunpiOvassip',  pamukunPikrivra-m 
kii;k  takunpi0vava,  woven  bag  in  which  they  carry  the 
tobacco  home  on  their  backs,  c,  'Ikrivkif,  disk  seats. 
d,  'Uhipihiktcufar,  stem-tobacco  pestle.  %  natural 
size 

12.  'I0akiccap  peheTahassa'an.     Tahpu;s  'avahkam  takunklc- 

capparafiv,  katasipPavahkarh,  a  bundle  of  tobacco 
leaves.  They  tie  Douglas  Fir  needles  outside,  outside 
the  bracken  [leaves].  14  inches  long,  6K  inches  wide, 
4%  inches  high 

13.  Safum,   Jeffrey   Pine  roots.     About   %  natural   size,     a, 

Sarumpaxaxaxxax',  roots  of  the  Jeffrey  Pine,  first  split- 
ting, b,  SarumGarakrak,  roots  of  the  Jeffrey  Pine, 
second  splitting,  c,  Sarum0apatapparappu',  roots  of 
the  Jeffrey  Pine,  third  splitting,  d,  Sarumkfffuk, 
weaving  strands  of  the  Jeffrey  Pine 
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Safip,  California  Hazel  sticks.  %  natural  size,  a,  Safip, 
prepared  shoots  of  the  California  Hazel,  b,  Saripvikkik, 
tips  of  California  Hazel  sticks  trimmed  off  from  a 
finished   basket.     [These  are  used  for  weaving  small 

baskets] 102 

Panyufar,  Bear  Lily.     %  natural  size 102 

Panyiirar  karu   'ikritapkif,   Bear  Lily    and   Maidenhair. 

a,  Panyurarataxxap1,    a   braid   of   Bear   Lily    [leaves], 

b,  Coils  of  prepared  Bear  Lily  strands  ready  for  weaving. 

c,  'Ikritapkirappific,  Maidenhair  leaf 102 

a,  'Ikritapkif,  Maidenhair  stems  [showing  one  method  of 

tying  up ;  another  way  is  to  tie  them  into  a  round  bunch 
as  shown  in/],  b,  'A,an,  Iris  twine  [used  for  tying  Maid- 
enhair stems  into  a  bundle],  c,  Ta00ipaf,  carding  stick 
through  the  crack  in  the  end  of  which  the  Maidenhair 
stems  are  pulled  before  they  are  split,  d,  Bunch  of  the 
reddish  "backs "  which  have  been  split  from  the  "fronts" 
and  are  to  be  thrown  away,  e,  TVkya'hahiti',  takkari 
pakunvikkyare'ec,  bunch  of  the  prepared  blackish 
"fronts"  already  prepared  for  weaving.  /,  'Ikritapkif, 
Maidenhair  stems  [tied  into  a  bundle] 110 

PahCrt  kunkupa'affe'hiti  pa'uhsipnu'uk,  how  they  start 
the  tobacco  basket.  K  natural  size.  A-B,  Pahu*t 
papiccHc  kunkupa'affe-hiti',  how  they  first  start. 
Paku'kam  'u'avahkamhitihe'ec  paye^m  va#  'avahkam- 
tah,  the  obverse  will  be  the  outside  [of  the  bottom  of  the 
basket].     A,  Obverse.     B,  Obverse 110 

Pahu-t  kunkupa'affe'hiti  pa'uhsipnu'uk,  how  they  start 
the  tobacco  basket.  %  natural  size.  C-H,  Pahu-t 
kimkupatayi'0hahiti',  how  they  lash  the  base.  C,  D,  E, 
Obverse.  F,  Obverse,  one-quarter  turn  to  left  from  E. 
G,  Obverse,  reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  F.  H,  Ob- 
verse, reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  G 110 

PahQ-t  kunkupa'affe'hiti  pa'uhsfpnu'uk,  how  they  start 
the  tobacco  basket.  %  natural  size.  I-N,  Pahfi't 
kunkupatayi'Ghahiti',  how  they  lash  the  base  [con- 
tinued]. /,  Reverse,  reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  H. 
J,  Reverse,  reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  I.  K,  Re- 
verse, reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  J.  L,  Obverse,  re- 
versed on  vertical  axis  from  K.  M,  Obverse,  one-quarter 
turn  to  left  from  L.  N,  Reverse,  reversed  on  vertical 
axis  from  M 110 
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21.  Pahu*t  kimkupa'affe'hiti  pa,uhsipnu'uk,  how  they  start 

the  tobacco  basket.  %  natural  size.  O-T,  PahCrt 
kunkupatayr0hahiti',  how  they  lash  the  base  [con- 
tinued]. 0,  Observe,  reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  N. 
P,  Reverse,  reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  0.  Q,  Ob- 
verse, reversed  on  vertical  axis  from  P.  R,  Reverse,  re- 
versed on  vertical  axis  from  Q.  S,  Obverse,  reversed  on 
vertical  axis  from  R.  T,  Reverse,  reversed  on  vertical 
axis  from  S 

22.  Pahu't  kunluipa'afte'hiti   pa'uhsipnu'uk,   how  they  start 

the  tobacco  basket.  %  natural  size.  U-W,  Yi00a 
takunipvikkiro-pi0va',  pi;0  passarip  takunpicrikkyas'- 
rar,  they  weave  one  course,  taking  four  hazel  sticks  at 
a  time.  Paku'kam  ,u'avahkamhitihe'ec  paye'm  va^ 
'avahkamtah,  hitiha;n  \ravahkamhitihe'ec.  What  is 
going  to  be  the  outside  [of  the  bottom]  of  the  basket 
is  on  top  [obverse]  now,  it  is  going  to  be  on  top  all  the 
time  [it  will  not  be  turned  over  any  more  after  this]. 
X-Z,  KutiParamsIprivti',  paka;n  takunParamsip',  sarip 
karu  sarum  takunyakkuri  kya*n,  they  start  to  twine 
with  three  strands,  where  they  start  to  three-strand 
twine  they  always  insert  both  a  hazel  stick  and  a  pine- 
root  strand.  U.  Obverse,  reversed  on  vertical  axis 
from  T.     V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z.  Obverse 

23.  Pa'uhsipnukvik,  the  unfinished  tobacco  basket,     a,  Pa'- 

uhsipnukvik,  'utakravahiti  su?,  the  unfinished  tobacco 
basket  with  the  hoop  inside,  b,  Va^  pa'uhsipnu'uk, 
pakari  a?  tuv6*rurar,  the  tobacco  basket  when  it  starts 
to  go  up.  'Axxak  vura  passarum  panyiirar  'u'avah- 
kambiti',  both  of  the  pine-root  strands  have  bear  lily 
on  top 

24.  Pa'uhsfpnu'uk,    mu0xuppar    vur    'u'l*fky'uti',    kari    piiva 

takkukahiti',  kari  takukkwrpux,  the  tobacco  basket 
together  with  its  cover  before  they  are  cleaned  out, 
not  cleaned  out  yet 

25.  Pa'uhsipnu^k  karu  pakah?uhsipnu'uk,  the  tobacco  basket 

and  the  upriver  tobacco  basket,  a,  Pa'uhsipnu;k 
patupikya/rahiti',  pamu0xuppar  'umhitararicrihva',  the 
finished  tobacco  basket  with  its  cover  tied  on.  About 
y2  natural  size.  6,  Pakah?uhslpnu'uk,  'a;n  kunsari- 
phiti',  the  upriver  tobacco  basket,  they  use  iris  twine 
for  hazel  sticks 
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a,  Kahapxa'*!!,  'i-0kya  'affiv  'ukrixxavkuti',  upriver  hat 
with  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  its  top  [National  Museum 
specimen  no.  24075,  Klamath  woman's  hat,  see  p.  127, 
in.],  b,  Kahapxa'^i,  upriver  hat  [National  Museum 
specimen  no.  19293,  McCloud  River  woman's  hat,  see 
p.  129,  fn.j.  c,  Va;  vura  kumakahapxa,an,  'uhsip- 
nuk?ikyav,  the  same  upriver  hat  being  made  into  a 
tobacco  basket,  d,  Va;  vura  kumakahapxa,an,  patu- 
pikyaTahiti  pa'uhsi'pnu'uk,  the  same  upriver  hat  when 
already  made  into  a  tobacco  basket 124 

Payi00uva  ky6"k  nut  kuma'uhra'am,  the  different  kinds 
of  pipe  that  there  used  to  be.  a,  YuxtcananitcPitat- 
kurihavaraxavicPuhra,am,  abalone  inlaid  arrowwood 
pipe  (Nat.  Mus.  No.  278471,  collected  by  F.  E.  Gist. 
5%  inches  long.  See  pp.  165-166.)  b,  Fa0ip?uhramPik- 
ky0Tar,  manzanita  pipe  with  a  stone  pipe  bowl.  Speci- 
men made  b}7-  Yas  and  bought  from  Benny  Tom. 
5Yn  inches  long.  See  p.  166.  The  detached  bowl  of 
this  pipe  is  the  whitish  specimen  shown  in  PI.  32,  c. 

c,  Xavie?uhram?iky6Trpux,  xavicPuhna'm'mitc,  arrow- 
wood  pipe  without  stone  pipe  bowl,  little  arrowwood 
pipe.     Made  by  Hackett.     3}£  inches  long.     See  p.  165. 

d,  'Uhra;m  apxantinihitcPuhra^m  kunic  kunikya/ttihat', 
pipe  made  like  a  White  man  pipe  (Nat.  Mus.  No. 
278473,  collected  by  F.  E.  Gist,  "cut  entirely  from 
wood,  the  form  representing  a  hand  holding  the  bowl." 
3}£  inches  long.  See  p.  136,  fn.).  e,  XavicPuhramPik- 
ky6-rar,  'uhnamxanahya'atc,  arrowwood  pipe  with  a 
stone  pipe  bowl,  a  slender  pipe.  Made  by  Fritz  Hanson. 
4  inches  long.     See  p.   165.     [Specimens  a  and  b  are 

also  shown  in  PL  30] 164 

Yuxtcannanitc  karu  yux0aran,  small  and  large  abalone 
pendants.  %  natural  size,  a,  Yux0aran,  va;  pay 
ky6*k  kumayux0aran  payaffusak  'ukrixavko^hiti',  abalone 
pendants,  the  kind  that  are  hung  on  women's  [buck- 
skin] dresses,  b,  Yuxtcannanitc,  va;  pay  ky6"k  'ifuni- 
ha'ippanitc  kunickyask6*tti  pa'asiktava*nsa',  abalone 
pendants,  the  kind  that  the  women  bunch  at  the  end 
of  their  hair  [braids] , 164 
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29.  Payi80iiva  ky6"k  mit  kuma'uhra;m  karu  yf09a  xe#hva,as, 

ikxurikake*mitcak?Q*ssurapu  pe-kxurik,  different  kinds 
of  pipes  that  there  used  to  be  and  one  pipe  sack,  copied 
from  an  old  book  [reproduction  of  Powers,  The  Indians 
of  California,  Fig.  43,  opp.  p.  426,  accompanying  his 
chapter  on  "Aboriginal  Botany."  Reduced  Ko  from 
Powers'  figure.  These  pipes  and  pipe  sack  have  been 
identified  by  the  author  as  follows:  No.  l=Nat.  Mus. 
No.  19301,  McCloud  River,  Calif.,  collected  by  L. 
Stone  =  Mason,  PI.  16,  No.  69=McGuire,  Fig.  33 
(mistitled  by  McGuire  "wood  and  stone  pipe"). 
No.  2  =  Nat.  Mus.  No.  21399,  Feather  River,  Calif., 
collected  by  Stephen  Powers  =  Mason,  PL  15,  No.  62  = 
McGuire,  Fig.  26.  No.  3  =  Nat.  Mus.  No.  21400, 
Potter  Valley,  Calif.,  collected  by  Stephen  Powers  = 
Mason,  PL  15,  No.  64  =  McGuire,  Fig.  27.  No.  4. 
Diligent  search  fails  to  find  this  in  the  Nat.  Mus. 
collections.  No.  5  =  Nat.  Mus.  No.  19303,  McCloud 
River,  Calif.,  collected  by  L.  Stone  =  Mason,  PL  15, 
No.  61=  McGuire,  Fig.  25.  No.  6=  probably  Mason, 
PL  15,  No.  66  =  McGuire,  Fig.  30.  No.  7.  This  pipe 
sack  can  not  be  located  in  the  Nat.  Mus.  collections. 
No.  8  =  possibly  Nat.  Mus.  No.  21306,  Hupa,  Calif., 
collected  by  Stephen  Powers  =  possibly  Mason,  PL  16, 
No.  72  =  McGuire,  Fig.  36 

30.  XavicPuhramPikyav;     t6*tarukahina,ti    suP;     'ippankam 

takuD Piyva'yramni  pa'a0kurit;  ka/kum  to't&'vahina'ti 
'avahkam;  karu  pi;0  pa'uhra;m  tupikya>rahiti'.  Yl00a 
fa0ipPuhra,am,  arrowwood  pipes  in  the  making;  they 
have  been  dug  out;  oil  has  been  spilled  in  on  top;  some 
of  them  have  been  dressed  on  the  outside;  and  four 
finished  pipes.  One  is  a  manzanita  pipe,  the  third 
from  the  right-hand  end.  [Fourth  from  last  and  last 
specimen  are  also  shown  in  PL  34;  third  and  second  from 
last  specimen  are  also  shownin  PL  27.]     %  natural  size_  _ 

31.  'Iky6'ra'as,  Pipe  Bowl  Rock 

32.  a,  Pa'asaxiisPas   KaPtimPrnPasti;j)  va'as,  the  Soft  Soap- 

stone  Rock  by  the  river  at  Katimin.  b,  Va;  ka;n 
pakuniknansuro'ti  pe*kky6'°r  Pa'asaxusPasa'avahkam, 
where  pipe  bowls  have  been  pecked  off  on  top  of  the 
Soft  Soapstone  Rock,  c,  'Axxak  pe*kky6'°r,  'axxak 
vura  asaxxu^s  po'kyarahiti',  two  pipe  bowls,  both 
made  of  soft  soapstone.  Pipe  bowls  %  natural  size. 
The  whitish  appearing  specimen  is  that  of  the  pipe 
shown  in  PL  27,  b. , 
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!.  a,  PahG't  kunkupattarukkahiti  pakunnihar,  payQ'v  kuni- 
hyakkuribexifak,  how  they  dig  out  the  arrow  where 
the  foreshaft  is  going  to  be  inserted.  Shown  for  com- 
parison with  digging  out  of  pipe  bowl,  b,  'Ipam?a,an, 
sinew  thread  [such  as  is  used  for  sewing  pip6  sacks]. 
c,    d,    YiGGuva   kuma'ippam,    various   kinds   of   sinew: 

c,  'Ipamke^mit'cas,  ordinary  sinews,  d,  'Apsihftppam, 
leg  sinew,  e,  'Ipamxfppu'un,  connective  tissue  of 
sinew,     b,  c,  d,  e.  %  natural  size 172 

.  Xe*hva,as,  pipe  sacks.  %3  natural  size,  a,  'Ikritiptipa- 
hitihanxe,hva'as  'uhra;m  'uhySTahiti',  fringed  pipe 
sack  with  a  pipe  in  it  [pipe  and  pipe  sack  made  by 
Tc£fkitcha,an].  b,  Pa'uhra'am,  the  pipe,  c,  Xe'hvasPf- 
kyav,  tuvuya'hiti',  pipe  sack  in  the  making,  that  has 
been  cut  out  [to  fit  the  pipe  shown  as  b  of  this  plate]. 

d,  Pavastafan,  pamukiccaparahe'ec,  the  thong  that  it 
is  going  to  be  tied  with,  e,  Paxe'hva'as,  'uhra;m  su? 
'ukri'1,  the  pipe  sack  with  the  pipe  [that  is  shown  as  b 
of  this  plate]  inside  it.  [Pipe  sack  made  by  Imkyan- 
van.]     Specimens  a  (the  pipe)  aud  b  are  also  shown  in 

PI.  30 172 

.  'iGe'xya-vrae    'u0imyuricrihti',    Tintin    is    making    a    fire 

with  Indian  matches  [fire  sticks] 184 

.  Tcirixxu'us,  ceremonial  buckskin  bags.  Models  made  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Ike.  a,  Large  bag,  7%  inches  long,  2#e 
inches  wide,  b,  Small  bag,  3%  inches  long,  3  inches 
wide,     c,  Small  bag,  2%6  inches  long,  2%  inches  wide 184 
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PHONETIC  KEY 

VOWELS 

Unnasalized  vowels: 

a,  a- 'ara/ras,  people. 

ae,  se' yarhEe,  well! 

e,  e* peheTaha',  tobacco. 

i,  r pihnHtcit'cas,  old  men. 

o,  o- kohomaya'tc  k6",  the  right  size. 

n,  w 'u-0  'ukra/m,  out  in  the  lake. 

Nasalized  vowel: 

a/ ha*,  yes.     The  only  word  that  has  a  nasa 

ized  vowel. 
Diphthongs * : 

ay,  ay 'uviirayvuti',  he    is   going    around,     'atta; 

salmon  eggs.     ta"y,  much. 

oy,  oy ho'°y,  where? 

uy,  iry 'uyccarahiti',  it  is  mixed,    'uy,  mountain. 

CONSONANTS 

Laryngeal : 

'2 'as,  stone.     Va/niti',  he  is  eating,     ?2  su 

inside.    KaPtimPf'n,  Katimin.3 

h2 .'1  harinay,  year.     'akra*h,  eel. 

Radical: 

x,  xx xas,  then.     'u'ux,  it  is  bitter,     'axxak,  tw> 

Dorsal: 

k,  kk kari,  then,     'u'akkati',  it  tastes. 

Antedorsal : 

y2 yav,  good. 

Frontal: 

t,  tt tayav,  all  right,     kunkupitti',  they  do  tht 

way.     'ittam,  to-day. 

6,  06 0ukkinkunic,  yellow.     yi08a',  one. 

s,  ss safum,    pine    roots.      'a'as,    water.      vas» 

back  (of  body).  : 

c,  cc tuycip,  mountain,    'iccaha',  water. 

1  w  is  represented  in  this  paper  by  v,  with  th<    result  that  ther 
are  no  diphthongs  having  w  or  "u"  as  second  elei  ient. 

2  Does  not  occur  long. 

3  We  use  the  two  symbols  merely  for  convenience  in  writing  th 
various  positions  of  the  glottal  elusive. 
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Yontal — Continued. 

tc,  ttc tco'fa,  let  us  go.     pihnHtcit'c,  old  man. 


'ara'ar,  person. 


n,  nn nu'u,  we.     'unnuhit'c,  kidney 

^abial : 

p,  pp pay,  this.    'fppi',  bone. 

f ,  ff fieei',  foot,    'iffuG,  behind. 

v4 vura,  it  is.     'avan,  male,  husband,     'iv,  to 

die. 

m,  mm ma'a0,  heavy,     'a/m'ma,  salmon. 


t  i'  i       '  i  :• 


y 
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Figure  1.— The  Karuk  phonems 
DIACRITICALS 


ength : 

Unmarked : 

short 

•  :  long 

tch: 

'     high 

"  :  middle 

*  :  low 

:  final  ator  r,  lower  than  \ 

WB 

r  does  not  be^m  words,  or  double. 
4  Does  not  occur  long. 
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Level  and  falling  tones: 

Unmarked :  short  or  level 
~  :  high  or  middle  falling 

A  :  low  falling 

A  :  low  falling  atonic 
Additional  marks : 

A  :  inlaut  form  of  ~ 

•  :  inlaut  form  of  " 

•  :  inlaut  form  of  A 

.  :  indicating  detached  pronunciation  of  t.s  and  t.c 
,.  :  indicating  vowel  nasalization 


TOBACCO  AMONG  THE  KARUK  INDIANS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By  John  P.  Harrington 


I.  Pitapvava0tcirpha' 

INTRODUCTION 

Knowledge  and  practice  of  the  California  Indians  with  regard  to 
>acco  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  insufficiently  explored, 
ere  is  practically  no  literature  on  the  subject.  Furthermore,  the 
thod  pursued  b}7"  others  has  been  wrong.  A  constant  basing  of  the 
dy  upon  language  is  the  only  path  to  correctness  and  complete- 
Every  act  and  status  must  be  traced  through  language  to  the 
fchology  and  mythology  behind  it.  Without  the  linguistic  method, 
or  lurks  near  in  every  item  of  information. 

Starting  with  the  picturesque  Karuk  tribe  of  northwestern  Cali- 
nia,  whose  tobacco  knowledge  constitutes  the  present  section  of  this 
sentation,  we  shall  formulate  our  gleanings  from  carefully  selected 
3es  of  several  diversified  areas  throughout  the  State.  For  each 
?e  the  presentation  will  include  quoting  of  previous  literature; 
ermination  of  the  variety  of  the  tobacco  used;  description  of 
hering,  curing,  and  storing;  infumation,  its  instruments,  appurte- 
lces,  procedure  and  customs;  other  uses  of  tobacco;  other  plants 
£ed  with  or  used  like  tobacco;  other  plants  smoked;  tobacco  as 
teria  medica,  in  shamanism,  in  ceremony,  in  mythology;  tobacconal 
;abulary,  expressions  and  proverbs.  Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of 
se  findings  there  will  be  a  summing  up  and  building  together, 
icult  to  write  until  the  details  from  the  varying  areas  have  been 
»y  worked  over  and  presented, 
he  first  section,  here  printed,  records  the  tobacco  knowledge  of 
Karuk,  the  second  tribe  encountered  as  one  proceeds  up  the 
imath  River  from  its  mouth.  This  tribe  centers  about  Orleans, 
timin,  Clear  Creek,  and  Happy  Camp,  in  Humboldt  and  Siski= 
Counties.  The  tribe  or  language  is  called  Pehtsik  or  Arra= 
a  by  Gibbs,  Ara  by  Gatschet,  Quoratean  by  Powell,  Ehnek  and 
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Ehnikan  by  Curtin,  and  Ka-rok,  Ka'-rok,  and  Karok  by  Powers,1 
evidently  writing  o  by  analogy  with.  "Mo'-dok,"  for  he  spells  verjl 
correctly  "ka-ruk,   up   east"  and   misspells   only   the    tribe   name 
Karok  is  the  mutilated  incomplete  first  half  of  the  native  descriptive 
term    Karuk    Va'ara,ar,    Upriver    Person,    or    Karuk    Kuma'ara'^ 
Upriver  Kind  of  Person,  a  combination  of  words  which  can  be,  bui 
scarcely  is  once  in  a  lifetime,  used  to  designate  the  tribe.     The  ok 
and  correct  tribal  designation  is  'A -trip  Va'ara'ar  (Achip  Vaarar) la  oi  j 
'I0iv6ane-n?a'tcip  Va'ara'ar  (Ithivthanenachip  Vaarar),  Middle  of  th<[ 
World  Person;  also  expressions  for  "we,"  "we  people,"  " our  people,' 
"our  kind  of  people,"  and  the  like. 

The  information  was  largely  obtained  from  'Imkyanva,an  (Imkyan  j 
van)  (Mrs.  Phoebe  Maddux)  (pi.   1)  to  whose  linguistic  genius  and 
patient  striving  after  knowledge  the  success  of  the  present  sectioi 
of  this  paper  is  largely  due,  with  the  help  of  various  older  Indians 
Ya'as  (Yas),  'Uhtca-mhat'c  (Pete  Henry)  (pi.  2.  a,  b),  Tca-kitcha,ai 
(Fritz    Hanson)    (pi.    2,    c),    Tcxa-yripa'a    (Hackett)    (pi.    3,  a,   b) 
'I6e-xya-vra0  (Tintin)  (pi.  3,  c),  'Asne-pifax  (Snappy)  ('asiktava'^  I 
a  woman)    (pi.  3,  d,  e),  John  Pepper,   'AkramanPahu'11    (Sandyba 
Jim),   Kapitaan    (Capitan)  (pi.  3,  /),  Pasamvaro-tti5lm    (Ned),   an< 
several  others.     The  texts  and  Karuk  words  in  this  paper  are  all  h 
the  downriver  dialect  of  Karuk  as  spoken  at  KaPtimPi'm  (Katimin) 
(pi.   4,   a),  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Klamath   River,  and  a 
Tccipicrihak  (Ishipishrihak)  (pi.  4,  b),  on  the  northwest  bank  of  th- 
Klamath  opposite  Katimin,   Mrs.   Maddux  being  of   Ishipishriha] 
ancestry  and  raised  at  that  village. 

Bearing  out  the  policy  of  emphasizing  the  Indian  language,  we  hav 
also  tried  to  retain  in  the  English  translation  as  much  as  possible  o 
the  Karuk  English,  a  peculiar  dialect  of  northern  California  Englis] 
modified  by  the  Karuk  language.  This  Karuk  English  presents 
rich  and  surprising  field  for  philological  study.  Operating  with  j 
limited  number  of  English  words,  which  amount  to  the  partial  vocab 
ulary  of  the  farmers  and  miners  who  first  settled  in  the  country,  wit! 
more  modern  terms  and  colloquialisms  added,  this  dialect  stretch© 
the  meanings  of  words,  making  them  do  double  or  triple  service,  an< 
is  molded  by  Karuk  idiom  and  especially  by  the  remarkable  com 

1  Powers,  Stephen,  Tribes  of  California,  Contributions  to  Nortl 
American  Ethnology,  vol.  3,  Washington,  1877.  The  standar( 
spelling  adopted  by  Powers  is  Karok,  with  o  to  agree  with  Modoc,  as 
shown  by  his  listing  of  "Yu-rok,  Ka'-rok,  and  Mo'-dok"  (p.  19);  hi 
thought  the  Karuk  words  had  the  same  ending  as  Modoc.  Gibbs 
George,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  MS.  846,  collected  on  the  Klamath  River 
1852,  under  the  letter  T,  has  already  "up  (a  river)  kah-ruk,"  witl 
the  correct  u. 
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a.  Katimin  rancheria 


6.  Ishipishrihak  rancheria 
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bunding  of  the  Karuk  language,  with  the  result  that  occasionally 
nglish  words  are  put  together  in  a  very  original  and  poetic  way. 
he  rendering  of  Indian  texts  and  expressions  in  this  dialect  is 
valuable  record,  and  to  change  it  completely  into  "high  English" 
ould  destroy  this  record  and  remove  the  translation  far  from  its 
iginal  form.  One  will  therefore  find  in  the  following  pages  frequent 
pses  into  Indian  English,  and  retention  of  such  words  as  "to  pack," 
eaning  to  carry;  "to  spill,"  instead  of  to  pour;  "to  mock,"  instead 
\  to  imitate;  "to  growl,"  for  to  scold.  His  wife  is  "his  woman." 
:ount  Shasta  is  still  "Shasty  Butte."  A  cradle  is  a  "baby  basket." 
he  sweathouse  is  contrasted  with  "the  living  house."  A  wood- 
scker  scalp  is  "a  woodpecker  head."  We  here  boldly  keep  "pipe 
ck,"  "arrow  sack,"  "jump  dance,"  "kick  song,"  "acorn  soup," 
>ack  basket,"  "baby  basket,"  and  many  other  compounds  and 
oices  of  words,  following  the  local  dialect.  The  future  is  mostly 
rmed  by  the  auxiliary  "going." 

A  few  Karuk  words,  such  as  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  other 
)rds  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  translation  in  English, 
ve  been  given  in  the  English  part  of  the  paper  in  simplified  orthog- 
phy,  but  the  strict  Indian  original  can  also  always  be  found. 
The  Karuk  are  closely  identified  in  culture  with  the  Yuruk  Indians 
the  lowest  stretch  of  the  Klamath  River  and  adjacent  coast  and 
:h  the  Hupa  of  the  lower  Trinity  River,  the  largest  southern 
butary  of  the  Klamath.  According  to  the  Karuks'  own  impression, 
lruk  and  Hupa  are  larger,  fatter,  redder  Indians  than  themselves.' 
ie  Indians  of  the  upper  Salmon  River,  another  southern  tributary 
the  Klamath,  are  felt  to  be  quite  different  in  culture,  although 
>re  directly  in  contact  with  the  Karuk  than  are  the  Hupa.  The 
asta  Indians,  holding  the  Klamath  for  a  long  part  of  its  course 
mediately  upstream  of  the  Karuk,  belong  in  culture  with  the  Salmon 
rer  Indians.  The  Smith  River  tribe,  bordering  on  the  Karuk  to 
\  north  and  west,  were  their  enemies,  and  cut  them  off  from  inter- 
lrse  with  other  tribes  in  that  direction. 

The  Karuk  know  the  names  of  a  surprising  number  of  other 
)es,  mcluding  some  far  to  the  east.  All  good  things  were  believed 
come  down  the  Klamath  River,  and  the  tribe  of  Klamath  and 
►doc  Indians  at  the  head  of  the  river,  famed  as  warriors  and  as 
ders  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  in  the  mud  of  which  dentalium  money 
i  believed  to  grow  and  be  obtained,  were  almost  deified,  and  were 
1  to  be  the  dwellers  of  the  northern  end  of  the  world.2  Occasion- 
Even  the  White  man  came  down  the  river  from  the  great  region 
ihe  Klamath  Lakes,  and  horse  is  still  occasionally  called  yuras- 
Wnh  (Klamath)  lake  dog,  or  kahtcicci"h,  upriver  dog,  instead 
-he  usual  mere  tciccrh,  dog. 
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ally  the  Klamath  were  visited  by  Karuks.  It  was  commoner  fo 
Karuk  men  to  take  a  trip  downriver,  often  as  far  as  the  mouth  c 
the  river.  Of  the  location  of  the  coast  tribes  the  same  adverb  wa 
used  as  when  indicating  position  out  in  a  lake  or  out  in  a  river.  Tb 
Humboldt  Bay  tribe  was  the  farthest  one  south  along  the  coast  an 
the  Smith  River  tribe  the  farthest  north  along  the  coast  for  whic 
they  had  names. 

The  Karuk  were  typical  river  Indians,  and  many  features  of  the 
life  strike  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  coast  Indians  as  very  simila 
Their  houses  were  all  "downslope,"  and  faced  the  river,  the  do< 
being  commonly  in  the  upriver  portion  of  the  front  of  the  hous 
They  were  built  of  native  hewn  boards  and  were  very  warm  ar 
comfortable  in  winter.  They  were  clustered  in  'arariMk,  or  ranch 
rias,  which  contained  in  addition  to  the  living  houses,  sweathouses  f < 
the  men  and  boys,  in  which  they  slept,  conversed,  and  told  storie 
and  which  they  heated  up  for  sweating  at  least  twice  a  day.  Tl 
living  houses  were  reserved  for  the  women  and  girls,  and  all  t] 
cooking  and  eating  and  storing  of  food  and  most  other  property  w 
done  in  them.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  living  house  or  sweathouse 
have  a  name;  they  are  usually  called  by  the  name  of  the  site  whe 
they  stand. 

The  rancherias  contained  no  rancheria  chief.  Whatever  ruh 
was  done  was  by  the  heads  of  the  houses.  Each  house  had  its  own* 
often  a  leader  of  feuds  between  families.  Each  of  the  several  swef 
houses  of  the  rancherias  also  belonged  to  a  family  or  was  frequent 
only  by  members  of  certain  families.  The  valuable  fisheries  alo 
the  river  and  the  acorn  plots  upslope  were  owned  by  individuals  a 
families. 

Marriage  was  fixed  up  by  older  people,  as  it  is  to  varying  exte 
the  world  over.  The  common  way  to  arrange  marriage  was  for  t 
man,  who  was  the  buyer  of  his  bride,  to  send  another  man,  call 
,unava,an,  go-between,  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  if  the  price  v 
right,  she  married  (tuyararaha',  she  marries),  going  a  week  or  so  later 
the  husband's  house,  where  she  reared  her  family,  formed  new  frier 
ships,  and  was  buried  when  she  died.3  A  less  usual  method  of  arrangi 
marriage  was  when  the  girl  herself  to-s6-m'va,  goes  as  an  applic* 
for  marriage.  She  is  accompanied  by  two  men,  the  expedition  bei 
arranged  by  the  girl's  father,  or  the  one  who  has  her  to  sell.  Tt 
go,  after  previous  understanding  that  the  girl  will  be  accepted,  to  1 
house  of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  offered,  the  girl  packing  a  ps 

3  If  a  woman  dies  when  on  a  visit  to  her  parents'  rancheria,  1 
body  is  carried  to  be  buried  at  the  rancheria  of  her  husband ;  if 
is  buried  for  any  reason  at  the  rancheria  of  her  parents,  paym< 
has  to  be  made  to  her  husband  or  to  his  kin. 
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basket  full  of  material  and  baskets  for  making  acorn  soup,  and  the 
pien  carrying  a  quiver  each.  On  her  arrival,  the  girl  starts  to  make 
acorn  soup,  and  if  the  arrangement  is  accepted,  she  is  allowed  to 
proceed,  the  men  exchange  their  quivers  for  others,  and  go  home  the 
next  day,  carrying  with  them  the  payment  for  the  girl  and  leaving 
ier  there  as  a  married  woman  without  further  ceremony.  There  is 
mother  kind  of  marriage  distinct  from  the  above,  in  which  it  is  said 
)f  the  man  tuvO-nfuf,  he  enters.  By  this  arrangement  the  man 
joes  to  live  at  the  house  of  the  girl  and  the  payment  made  for  her  is 
imall,  but  some  payment  is  always  made.  The  reasons  for  such 
narriages  are  that  the  girl's  family  may  be  rich,  she  may  be  needed 
>r  desired  by  her  kindred  to  remain  at  home  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
he  house,  or  the  man  may  be  poor  or  homely  or  may  have  caused 
he  girl  to  have  a  child  without  payment  having  been  made.  The 
;irls  by  such  a  marriage  belong  partly  to  the  wife's  kin,  and  a 
nan  who  marries  in  this  way  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  rich  man. 

At  every  rancheria  there  were  rich  men,  called  ya-sPafa,  and  poor 
nen,  called  usually  with  disrespectful  or  pitying  diminutive  'anana- 
i-nnimitc.     "As  among  the  Whites,"  there  were  many  more  of  the 
atter  than  of  the  former.     Sometimes,  however,  a  small  rancheria 
rould  be  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  few  inhabitants. 
J  Before  the  Whiteman  turned  his  pigs  upon  the  acorn  patches  and 
is  firearms  upon  the  deer  and  other  game,  and  before  his  mines  ruled 
le  river  and  his  canneries  caught  the  salmon  ere  they  could  come 
pstream,  the  Karuk  had  an  abundance  of  food  and  a  great  variety, 
o  wholesome  and  harmless  was  food  of  all  lands  that  it  could  be  given 
)  young  children.     Pa'avahaye-cci'^p,  "the  best  food,"  and  by  this 
ley  mean  the  staple  food,  is  acorn  soup  and  salmon.     Next  after 
lese  in  importance,  the  informants  mention,  with  pleasure  at  the 
lought,  pufitcPi'ic,  deer  meat.     Greens,  berries,  Indian  potatoes, 
nts,  and  different  kinds  of  game  furnished  a  delicious  diet. 
The  Karuk  boys  and  men  enjoyed  all  the  freedom  which  white 
>ys  have  at  the  old  swimming  pool.     Their  costume,  or  rather 
istom,  was  the  most  athletic  and  healthful  possible,  which  was 
me  at  all.     According  to  old  Tintin:  "Indian  boy  no  more  clothes 
i,  he  so  glad  of  it  he  never  will  put  'em  on."    A  man  would  start  out 
i  a  trip  in  summer  up  or  down  the  river  with  absolutely  nothing 
i  but  his  quiver,  into  which  some  lunch,  his  pipe  in  its  pipe  sack  and 
irhaps  Indian  money  or  other  small  articles  had  been  tucked;  he 
sited  various  rancherias  in  this  condition  and  the  warm  air  of  their 
'eathouses  was  his  covering  at  night;  he  slept  in  them  absolutely 
iked  and  without  mattress  under  him  or  blanket  over  him,  lying  on 
e  warm  flagstones,  and  if  bothered  with  sleeplessness  he  would  go 
it  m  the  night  and  jump  in  the  river  and  return  to  have  a  delicious 
sep,  or  he  would  take  a  smoke  of  the  strong  Indian  tobacco  and 
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go  to  sleep,  or  both  bathe  and  smoke.  The  common  clothing  of  thij 
women  was  a  maple-bast  petticoat,  called  pavfrutva',  the  kind  stil 
worn  by  doctresses  at  kick  dances;  this  was  replaced  at  times  by  s 
" dress-up  dress"  consisting  of  a  large  and  often  heavy  deerskin  baclf 
flap,  called  yaffus,  and  an  apron,  called  tanta'V,  made  of  strings  o 
Digger  Pine  nuts  ('axyirs)  or  juniper  seeds  ('ip). 

Daily  life  started  with  the  morning  sweat  and  plunge  into  the  rive 
or  splashing  of  water  over  themselves  at  the  spring  by  the  men  an.;' 
boys,  while  the  women  and  girls,  who  slept  in  the  living  houses,  go 
up  a  little  later  and  took  their  bath  without  sweating.  The  mornin 
meal  or  breakfast  came  rather  late,  at  about  8  or  9  o'clock,  afte 
which  all  went  upon  their  chores  or  trips  of  the  day.  In  the  latj 
afternoon  the  men  prepared  to  sweat  again,  and  sweating  and  bathin 
occupied  their  time  until  about  sundown,  or  even  later,  when  the 
went  to  the  living  house  for  the  second  and  only  hearty  meal  of  th 
day.  All  ate  together  in  the  living  house  and  considerable  time  wa 
spent  over  the  meal,  the  acorn  soup  being  sipped  slowly,  with  muc 
conversation.  Shortly  after  this  meal  the  men  and  boys  went  ov( 
to  the  sweathouse,  where  they  conversed  further,  some  of  them  som< 
times  sitting  up  until  quite  late  before  going  to  sleep. 

The  larger  rancherias  generally  had  more  than  one  burying  plo 

When  a  death  occurred,  the  corpse  was  buried  on  the  same  or  the  fo 

lowing  day.     It  was  tied  on  a  board  soon  after  death  with  the  fa< 

up.     Water,  acorn  soup,  and  acorn  meal  that  had  already  been  groun 

up  preparatory  to  making  acorn  soup  which  happened  to  be  in  tl 

houses  of  the  rancheria  were  spilled  out.     On  the  day  of  the  buria 

people  of  the  rancheria  who  desired  to  eat  carried  food  with  the: 

across  the  river  or  across  some  water  before  eating.     The  grave 

dug  by  male  relatives  just  before  burial.     The  dead  person  is  n< 

taken  through  the  door  of  the  house,  but  a  board  or  two  is  remove 

from  the  wall  of  the  house  to  furnish  exit,     The  dead  person 

removed  from  the  board  on  which  he  has  been  tied  and  is  tied  c 

another  board  before  burial.     The  person  is  buried  with  head  uprive 

Shredded  iris  leaves,  prepared  for  making  string,  are  burned  befo: 

the  grave  is  rilled  in,  if  the  person  is  a  man,  but  bear  lily  leave 

prepared  for  basketry  overlay,  if  it  is  a  woman.     The  evening  of  tl 

day  of  the  burial  a  basketry  hopper  is  hung  on  a  stick  fixed  so  that 

projects  by  the  door  of  the  house  where  the  death  occurred,  a  coil  ■ 

bear  lily  leaves  being  placed  on  the  stick  so  that  they  hung  inside  tl 

hopper,  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the  spirit  from  entering  the  hous 

This  hopper  and  coil  were  again  hung  in  the  same  way  the  evenir 

of  the  fourth  day  after  the  death  occurred.     The  grave  digger  < 

diggers  and  the  relative  or  relatives  most  immediately  affected  a 

apart  from  other  people  for  four  days  after  the  death  occurred,  mal 

ing  a  separate  fire  upon  the  floor  of  the  living  house,  aside  from  tl 
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ireplace.  Each  evening  as  it  got  dark  food  was  burned  on  the  grave, 
,  fire  being  built  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  acorns,  dried  salmon, 
,nd  the  like  being  placed  on  an  openwork  plate  which  is  then  put  in 
he  fire  and  burned.  The  fourth  evening  the  belongings  of  the  dead 
ierson  were  packed  upslope  and  deposited  somewhere  to  get  rid  of 
hem;  they  were  not  burned.  The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  the 
eath  occurred  the  grave  digger  or  diggers  and  the  relative  or  relatives 
lost  in  mourning,  male  and  female,  sweated  themselves  in  the  sweat- 
ouse,  after  which  they  bathed,  and  then  applied  brush  medicine  to 
tieir  bodies  and  drank  some  of  the  same  medicine. 

The  principal  ceremonies  of  the  Karuk  were  the  spring  salmon 
eremony  at  Amekyaram,  the  jump  dance  at  Amekyaram,  and  the 
ew  year  ceremony  at  Clear  Creek,  Katimin,  and  Orleans. 

The  spring  salmon  ceremony  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.pril  moon,  the  medicine  man  officiating  having  stayed  in  the  sweat- 
ouse  for  a  month  previous.  It  was  called  saruk?amku'uf,  downslope 
moke,  also  'iruravahiv,  meaning  what  they  get  away  from.4  The 
rst  salmon  of  the  year  was  cut  up  and  roasted  by  the  medicine  man. 
b  was  forbidden  that  anyone  should  look  at  the  smoke  which  rose 
'om  this  fire;  even  the  medicine  man  himself  and  his  helper  did  not 
>ok  up.  Of  the  smoke  it  was  said:  Kunniha  kunic  u'rhya',  pay- 
anu'avahkam  'upattcakuti  pa'amku'uf,  it  is  just  like  an  arrow  stick- 
lg  up,  that  smoke,  it  reaches  to  heaven.  Everyone  was  afraid  to 
>ok  at  that  smoke,  from  Requa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath,  to 
[appy  Camp,  or  as  far  upriver  as  it  could  be  seen.  The  medicine 
lan  remained  in  the  sweathouse  for  10  days  after  making  the  smoke, 
'nly  after  this  ceremony  was  it  permissible  to  catch  salmon.  The 
jremony  gives  name  to  one  of  the  months. 

The  jump  dance  at  Amekyaram,  held  at  the  beginning  of  July,  was 
iuch  talked  of  and  also  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  months.  Any 
imp  dance  is  called  vuhvuhakka'am,  meaning  big  deerskin  dance, 
lit  this  jump  dance  at  Amekyaram  was  called  also  by  the  special 
ime  'ahavarahiv.  It  was  last  held  in  July,  1895.  It  was  danced 
rery  day  and  evening  for  10  days.  Two  men  sang  and  a  row  of  men 
meed. 

j  The  new  year  ceremony  was  held  in  order  to  refix  the  world  for 
lother  year.  It  was  held  at  Clear  Creek  in  August,  and  at  Katimin 
jjid  Orleans  simultaneously  in  September.  It  is  still  held  at  Clear 
jreek  and  at  Katimin,  but  has  been  discontinued  at  Orleans  since 
^)12.  For  the  first  10  days  of  the  ceremony  the  medicine  man  builds 
pre  at  a  different  shrine  upslope  each  day,  and  as  he  goes  up  the  hill 
'..ere  follows  behind  him  a  party  of  men  and  boys  who  target-shoot 
ith  arrows  at  different  prescribed  places  along  the  route.     This  sec- 

14  Referring  to  the  smoke. 
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tion  of  the  ceremony  is  called  'icriv,  meaning  target  shooting.  It  is 
followed  by  an  all-night  vigil  by  the  medicine  man  on  the  night  of  the 
tenth  day,  he  standing  by  an  altar  and  facing  a  mountain,  while  a 
deerskin  dance  or  play  deerskin  dance  is  being  performed.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  is  called  'irahiv.  The  medicine  man  remains  in  the 
sweathouse  for  five  nights  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony;  for 
10  nights  if  he  is  officiating  for  the  first  time.  The  medicine  man 
takes  his  seat  in  the  sweathouse  when  the  target  shooting  ceremony 
starts. 

Doctors  acquired  and  kept  their  status  by  performing  the  ceremonj 
of  mountain  pilgrimages,  which  were  usually  accompanied  by  the 
doctor  dancing  in  the  sweathouse.  Women  doctors  have  in  recenl 
times  outnumbered  men  doctors,  and  this  probably  holds  true  fo] 
earlier  times.  Text  material  on  the  method  of  curing  by  doctors  i: 
presented  in  this  paper. 

The  kick  dance,  a  communal  sing  held  for  the  benefit  of  a  docto: 
who  has  been  sick,  is  an  interesting  institution,  since  it  calls  fortl 
the  composition  of  songs  with  original  words  by  various  individuals 
Indian  men,  women,  and  children,  anyone  that  wants  to  come 
assemble  at  the  house  of  the  doctor  for  an  all-night  sing.  Former]; 
the  meeting  was  held  in  a  sweathouse.  The  room  is  dark.  Th 
doctor  stands  and  dances.  All  others  present  sit  and  sing,  kickini 
the  floor  in  time  to  the  song. 

Myths  (pikvah)  were  told  only  in  the  wintertime,  at  night,  both  i: 
the  sweathouse  and  in  the  living  house.  They  were  told  mostly  lyin 
down.  Sometimes  a  man  and  boy  would  lie  facing  each  other  in  th 
sweathouse,  and  the  boy  would  repeat  the  myth  as  it  was  told  hii 
by  the  man,  a  passage  at  a  time.  An  old  woman  would  teach  a  myt 
to  a  girl  in  this  same  way  in  the  living  house.  Myths  and  the  inte] 
spersed  songs  were  transmitted  in  this  way  with  considerable  exad 
ness. 

Everything  that  the  Karuk  did  was  enacted  because  the  Ikxareya\ 
were  believed  to  have  set  the  example  in  story  times.  The  Ikxareya\ 
were  the  people  who  were  in  America  before  the  Indians  cami 
Modern  Karuks,  in  a  quandary  how  to  render  the  word,  volunte( 
such  translations  as  "the  princes,"  "the  chiefs,"  "the  angels. 
These  Ikxareyavs  were  old-time  people,  who  turned  into  animal 
plants,  rocks,  mountains,  plots  of  ground,  and  even  parts  of  th 
house,  dances,  and  abstractions  when  the  Karuk  came  to  the  country 
remaining  with  the  Karuk  only  long  enough  to  state  and  start  a 
customs,  telling  them  in  every  instance,  "Human  will  do  the  same. 
These  doings  and  sayings  are  still  related  and  quoted  in  the  medieir 
formulae  of  the  Karuk.  Several  of  the  Ikxareyavs  are  known  b 
name,  such  as  'iByarukpihri'iv,  Across  Water  Widower.  There 
mentioned  a  special  class  of  Ikxareyavs  called  Kitaxrihars,  meaniE 
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winged,  which  were  savage  or  wild,  and  which  petrified  into  various 
rocks.  There  is  a  group  of  these  rocks  at  Katimin,  representing 
several  individuals,  who  sometimes  cause  visiting  strangers  to  get 
hurt  at  the  time  of  the  new  year  ceremony.  The  Katimin  Indians 
have  medicine  formulae  for  curing  such  individuals  when  they  have 
suffered  some  accident.  The  majority  of  Ikxareyavs  are  known  only 
by  the  name  of  the  animal,  particular  rock  (placename),  or  the  like 
which  they  have  been  transformed  into.  The  period  of  the  Ikxareyavs 
is  supposed  to  lie  only  a  few  generations  back. 

The  Karuk  were  not  farmers,  and  yet  they  were  not  without 
agriculture.  I  would  scarcely  know  where  to  point  to  another 
region  in  all  the  world  where  people  cultivated  only  one  plant.  And 
this  sole  position  in  Karuk  agriculture  was  occupied,  not  by  a  food 
plant,  but  by  a  drug;  not  by  a  plant  which  has  been  lost  in  nature, 
but  by  one  growing  still  wild  all  over  the  Karuk  country,  but  which 
the  Indians  were  cultivating  and  endeavoring  to  breed  along  a  different 
road  from  the  wild  tobacco  by  always  sowing  seed  taken  from  their 
tobacco  gardens,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  "  'ikpihan,"  strong, 

They  had  as  pets  their  dogs,  bear  cubs,  raccoons,  skunks,  Cali- 
fornia Woodpeckers,  but  only  one  plant  pet,  which  was  tobacco.  This 
tobacco  was  Nicotiana  bigelovii  of  the  tall  northern  California  form, 
the  plant  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  visit 
among  northern  California  coast  Indians  and  first  described  as  being 
raised  in  gardens  by  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  in  the  diary  of  the 
Bodega  voyage.  Their  agriculture  consisted  of  producing  potash 
for  raising  tobacco  by  burning  logs  and  brush  at  the  site  of  the  garden 
to  be  sometime  previous  to  the  sowing,  of  scattering  the  seeds  at  the 
right  season,  of  harrowing  the  seed  in,  of  weeding  the  plants,  and  of 
harvesting  the  leaves,  stems  and  seeds  with  careful  attention,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  period.  What  they  did  not  do  was  to  till  the 
soil  about  the  plants,  which  was  unnecessary  and  closely  approached 
in  process  by  their  dragging  a  bush  over  the  sown  ground  and  by 
weeding,  and  to  irrigate  or  water  them,  which  was  unnecessary. 

The  curing  of  the  tobacco  was  less  complicated  than  its  cultivation, 
and  the  interesting  point  is  that  leaf  tobacco  and  stem  tobacco  were 
segregated  as  separate  products  and  assigned  separate  uses.  The 
stem  tobacco,  weak  and  woody,  a  cheap  by-product,  pounded  up  to 
look  something  like  leaf  tobacco,  is  sometimes  offered  to  some  poor, 
low-caste  visitor  at  a  house  to  smoke,  or  is  mixed  with  leaf  tobacco 
to  adulterate  the  latter.  The  strict  and  stingy  money  basis  of 
northwest  coast  and  California  coast  culture  and  the  attitude  of 
human  religion  in  general  are  curiously  illuminated  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  use  of  this  poor,  cheap  stem  tobacco  was  as  an  "offering" 
to  the  Ikxareyavs  made  by  hunters,  priests  of  ceremony,  doctors 
and  others.     The  leaf  tobacco  was  saved  to  be  smoked  by  men;  the 
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stem  tobacco  was  thrown  to  the  gods!  And  this  with  no  belittling 
of  the  gods,  but  because  it  was  the  custom. 

For  storing  tobacco,  and  leaf  tobacco  was  the  only  kind  to  the 
storing  of  which  any  attention  was  paid,  various  containers  were 
used,  commonly  a  basket  resembling  the  money  or  trinket  basket  of 
these  Indians,  but  differing  from  it  in  some  details.  These  baskets 
were  distinct,  and  had  a  distinct  name.  Occasionally  an  upriver 
(Shasta)  tobacco  basket  found  its  way  among  these  Indians,  or  an 
upriver  hat  was  transformed  into  a  tobacco  basket,  although  such  a 
hat  was  never  used  by  the  Karuk  as  a  hat,  thus  putting  a  foreign 
artifact  to  a  modified  usage  for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended. 
An  elk  scrotum  bag  as  a  container  for  storing  tobacco  is  also  a  unique 
feature. 

Tobacco  was  never  chewed,  drunk,  or  mixed  with  lime.  It  was 
rarely  eaten.     Practically  its  sole  employment  was  smoking. 

Smoking  pipes  were  made  of  three  or  more  kinds  of  wood,  one  of 
these,  the  arrowwood,  not  only  having  suitable  and  handsome  texture 
for  a  pipe,  but  being  provided  by  nature  with  a  hole  of  the  right  size 
which  needs  only  to  have  its  pith  rammed  out.  The  Karuk  also  had 
the  playful  custom  of  letting  a  dried  salmon  beetle  larva,  the  kind 
which  were  so  plentiful  about  the  houses,  do  this  ramming  instead 
of  the  Indian,  which  with  the  larva,  of  course,  assumes  the  form  of 
eating.  The  pith  was  soaked  with  grease,  as  can  be  readily  done 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  grub  was  imprisoned  in  the  bowl,  which  is 
dug  out  early  in  the  process  of  shaping  the  pipe  for  the  reason  that 
the  wood  is  worked  easier  when  green.  Death  or  tunneling  confronts 
the  grub,  who  is  tempted  to  do  the  latter,  since  the  only  place  where 
he  can  find  a  bite  of  anything  soft  is  at  the  one  point  where  the  pithy 
tunnel  commences.  The  grub,  if  victorious,  passes  the  pith  through 
his  body  and  comes  out  at  the  "mouth  end"  of  the  pipe.  The  "good" 
pipes  had  the  bowl  lined  with  a  funnel-shaped  piece  of  soapstone, 
inserted  in  the  tobacco-containing  end  like  an  abbreviated  stone 
pipe.  This  kept  the  pipe  from  burning  out,  and  also  increased  its 
value  and  good  appearance.  The  merits  of  different  kinds  of  soap- 
stone  for  this  purpose  were  distinguished.  The  Karuk  also  had  a 
soapstone  pipe,  made  like  the  wooden  pipes  in  shape  but  all  of  stone. 
Pottery  pipes  were  not  known.  Wooden  pipes  were  occasionally 
decorated  with  abalone  inlay. 

The  "good"  pipe  was  not  complete  without  its  pipe  sack.  This 
was  made  of  buckskin  and  tailored  to  fit  the  pipe.  It  was  a  carrier 
both  of  the  smoking  tobacco  and  the  pipe.  The  mouth  end  of  the 
pipe  was  so  tied  that  it  protruded  somewhat  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sack,  a  custom  which  is  explained  on  the  pretense  that  when  exposed 
in  this  way  it  does  not  get  so  much  the  taste  of  tobacco.  The  shape 
of  the  pipes  should  also  be  noticed  as  regards  their  tying  in  the  pipe 
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sack.  The  pipe  is  slenderest  toward  its  mouth  end,  but  the  mouth 
end  is  always  larger  than  the  slenderest  portion,  which  has  apparently 
the  very  practical  purpose  of  keeping  the  pipe  from  slipping  down 
inside  the  pipe  sack  as  it  is  being  carried  around.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  pipe  sack  made  of  deerskin,  those  of  elk  skin  are  reported, 
while  the  elk-scrotum  pipe  sack  was  considered  as  something  "for  an 
Indian  to  brag  on." 

The  procedure  of  smoking  consisted  of  taking  the  pipe  out  of  the 
sack;  of  filling  it  in  a  certain  way,  accompanied  by  a  "spoiling"  of 
tobacco  to  the  mountains;  of  lighting  the  pipe  by  several  different 
methods;  of  variously  holding  the  pipe  while  smoking;  of  smack- 
ing in;  of  taking  the  tobacco  into  the  lungs,  which  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  process  and  to  which  everything  else  was  subservient; 
of  taking  the  pipe  out  of  the  mouth;  of  repeating  the  act  of  smoking 
several  times;  and  finally  of  putting  the  pipe  back  into  the  pipe  sack. 

Tobacco  smoking  entered  into  the  regular  daily  life  of  the  adult 
male  Indians  and  the  women  doctors.  Although  tobacco  was  smoked 
on  various  occasions  during  the  day,  the  first  regular  time  for  smoking 
came  after  eating  the  evening  meal,  while  the  men  still  tarried  in  the 
living  house.  There  was  not  always  smoking  at  this  time,  but  there 
very  frequently  was.  The  second  occasion  was  when  the  men  went 
back  into  the  sweathouse  after  their  evening  meal  at  the  living  house. 
It  was  then  that  smoking  was  regularly  participated  in,  the  pipes  being 
passed  around. 

The  Karuk  did  not  know  "the  pipe  of  peace,"  but  they  knew  the 
pipe  of  friendship.  When  men  or  doctor  women  met  together  on 
the  trail  or  elsewhere  it  was  the  regular  custom  to  offer  each  other 
their  pipes,  each  himself  smoking  first  in  true  Indian  style.  This 
smoking  was  regarded  the  same  as  a  friendly  embrace.  But  similar 
mutual  smoking  was  not  practiced  when  family  feuds  were  patched 
up,  although  there  was  a  definite  ceremony  of  peacemaking,  nor 
when  an  agreement  was  made  after  a  fight  with  another  tribe,  which 
was,  within  the  recollection  of  the  informants,  the  Smith  River 
Indians. 

Tobacco  was  therefore  used  as  a  part  of  the  day's  routine  and  as 
an  embrace  of  friendship.  It  was  also  used  as  a  sedative,  as  a  sleep 
producer.  It  was  classed  by  the  Karuk  in  this  aspect  along  with 
midnight  bathing.  When  a  man  could  not  sleep  in  the  sweathouse 
he  smoked  and  bathed.5 

Tobacco  was  also  regarded  as  good,  since  it  gave  its  smell  to  the 
sweathouse. 

Again  it  was  recognized  as  a  benumber  of  pain  and  used  for  ear- 
ache and  toothache.  It  was  also  used  occasionally  as  a  poultice  on 
hurts. 

5  See  pp.  206-207. 
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Tobacco  was  also  regarded  as  a  poison  or  help  to  medicine  which 
was  being  recited.  It  was  smoked  in  this  connection  when  one  was 
in  trouble,  which  was  conceived  of  as  one's  being  bedeviled  by  one's 
enemies.  It  was  like  a  weapon  and,  together  with  medicine  formula, 
was  used  by  a  winged  Ikxareyav  for  overcoming  even  the  power  of 
the  sun. 

Tobacco  smoke  was  blown  and  leaf  tobacco  and  stem  tobacco 
(usually  the  latter)  were  thrown  to  the  Ikxareyavs.  Karuk  cere- 
mony is  completely  permeated  with  this  puffing  and  tossing  of 
tobacco,  and  all  pursuits  where  luck  is  strived  for,  such  as  hunting 
and  gambling,  have  plenty  of  it,  as  do  many  kinds  of  curing  and 
other  medicine.  For  instance,  at  the  annual  new  year  ceremony 
the  medicine  man  carried  his  pipe  wherever  he  went  and  both  puffed 
and  threw  tobacco  in  connection  with  his  kindling  of  the  daily  fires. 
Even  the  young  unpriestly  target  shooters  paused  to  sit  and  pass 
around  the  pipe  amid  their  shooting.  The  use  of  tobacco  by  suck- 
ing doctors,  and  of  tobacco  pipes  as  the  instruments  through  which 
to  do  their  sucking,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  for  comparative 
studies. 

Smoking  tobacco  at  a  kick  dance  in  the  sweathouse,  so  that  the 
smoke  will  fill  the  air  and  prevent  the  voices  of  the  singers  from 
getting  hoarse  through  the  night,  is  another  purpose  attributed  to 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Karuk  were  so  filled  with  tobacco  that  it 
entered  the  names  of  places  and  individuals,  gave  rise  to  the  name 
of  a  bird  and  a  basket  design,  figured  in  songs,  and  produced  a  coloi 
adjective. 

As  a  result  of  careful  and  thorough  experience  with  the  materia 
presented  in  the  Karuk  section  of  this  paper,  we  can  state  that  t( 
the  Karuk  tobacco  is  merely  and  uniquely  tobacco.  The  tube  ir 
which  tobacco  is  burned  is  to  the  Karuk  mind  an  escapement  fron 
the  boredom  of  life  and  the  entrance  to  a  world  of  medicine,  cere 
mony,  myth — an  entrance  reaching  out  in  various  ways  into  th< 
unknown.  Tobacco  was  never  smoked  for  pleasure,  but  always  fo] 
some  definite  purpose,  if  only  that  of  filling  out  the  daily  routine 
prescribed  by  the  Ikxareyavs  and  followed  by  the  ancestors.  It  wai 
not  medicine,  it  was  not  magic,  it  was  not  personified.  Only  it; 
strength  was  sought;  and  it  was  used  only  in  the  way  to  product 
the  most  acute  poisoning.  Custom  and  superstition  entireb 
guided  its  use.  There  was  no  question  as  to  whether  it  was  gooc 
or  bad  to  smoke  tobacco,  whether  one  should  or  should  not  smoke 
if  one  were  a  man  or  a  woman  doctor.  Practically  all  men  smoked 
and  smoked  at  the  same  times  and  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Womei 
doctors  smoked  only  because  they  were  doing  a  man's  job  and  mus 
do  as  men  did.     Women  who  were  not  doctors  never  smoked.     Smok 
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ng  by  boys  was  prohibited,  smoking  by  youths  was  frowned  upon, 
[f  prescribed  custom  made  its  use  a  habit,  there  was  never  any  talk 
)f  its  being  a  habit  and  there  was  little  individual  variation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  whites  took  over  the  material 
x)bacco  from  the  Indians,  they  took  with  it  no  fragment  of  the  world 
ihat  accompanied  it,  nor  were  they  at  first  aware  that  there  was  such 
i  world,  and,  again,  that  after  all  the  generations  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  introduction  among  the  whites,  it  has  woven  itself  scarcely 
it  all  into  their  psychology  and  mythology.  Lady  Nicotine  is  en- 
shrined among  the  Whites  only  as  a  drug,  as  a  taste,  as  a  habit,  along 
vith  the  seeking  after  mild  and  tasty  forms,  while  the  Karuk  make 
;obacco  a  heritage  from  the  gods,  a  strange  path  which  juts  into  this 
vorld  and  leads  to  the  very  ends  of  magic. 

In  the  way  of  acknowledgments  I  can  not  help  but  think  first  of 
he  patient  Indians  whose  memories  were  ransacked  for  the  study, 
rhe  late  W.  E.  SafTord,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
department  of  Agriculture,  assisted  with  many  suggestions.  To  Mr. 
1  V.  Morton,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Standley,  and  Dr.  William  K.  Maxon,  of 
he  Division  of  Plants,  United  States  National  Museum,  and  to 
Professors  W.  A.  Setchell  and  W.  L.  Jepson,  of  the  Department  of 
botany,  University  of  California,  I  am  indebted  for  identifications 
nd  much  valuable  information,  botanical  and  otherwise.  To  Prof. 
I.  E.  Bolton,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  Cali- 
ornia,  and  to  Fr.  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  of  Mission  Santa  Barbara, 

am  indebted  for  information  along  another  line  of  California 
esearch,  and  for  access  to  Spanish  manuscript  sources.  The  halftone 
[lustrations  are  from  photographs  by  the  author.  Drawings  of  the 
£aruk  tobacco  plant  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Gill  and 
»y  Mrs.  Agnes  Chase,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
f  Agriculture,  and  Mrs.  Gill's  rare  talent  in  this  line  of  work  made 
hem  lifelike,  in  addition  to  their  correctness;  but  later  on  Prof. 
V.  A.  Setchell  provided  me  with  others  more  standard  because  made 
a  connection  with  his  special  study  of  the  California  tobacco  species, 
nd  these  have  been  substituted  for  the  drawings  of  Mrs.  Wright  and 
?hase  and  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  George  Mullen 
repared  with  the  greatest  accuracy  of  detail  the  series  of  drawings 
lustrating  the  early  stages  of  making  a  Karuk  tobacco  basket.  I 
ish  also  to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Reese,  who  assisted  the  work  greatly,  of  Mrs. 

Shellenbarger,  of  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  of  Mr.  John  T.  Linkins; 
Irs.  Walther  Kurze;  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge 
nd  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  former  chiefs  of  the  bureau,  and  of  Mr. 
latthew  W.  Stirling,  present  chief,  for  furthering  this  study  in  Cali- 
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1.  Pamitva  pakuntcuphuruGunatihat  payiGuva  kuma'avansas  pana 
nuhg-raha  '6'k  'iGivGang-nPa'tcip 

(MENTION  OF  TOBACCO  AMONG  THE  KARUK) 

More  lengthy  mention  of  tobacco  usage  among  the  neighboring 
tribes  can  be  cited  than  among  the  Karuk  themselves.  What  w> 
actually  have  directly  on  the  Karuk  usage  in  the  form  of  publishe< 
and  unpublished  documents  is  meager  and  is  here  presented. 

1852 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Catalog  of  Manuscripts  no.  846 
stock  Quoratean,  language  Arra-arra  or  Pehtsik,  collector  Georg 
Gibbs,  vocabulary  in  notebook  containing  23  pp.,  4"  x  6".  Note 
book  has  original  title :  Pehtsik  Klamath  or  Arra-Arra. 

' '  The  only  evidence  of  agriculture  noticed  is  in  the  small  patches  c 
tobacco  plants  around  many  of  their  houses"  [p.  5]. 

"leaves  of  trees  .  .  .  shrahn  [under  the  letter  L]  [for  sa,an,  leaf]. 

"pipe  .  .  .  oo-hoo-rahm  [under  the  letter  P]  [for 'uhra-m,  pipe]. 

"tobacco  .  .  .  e-heh-ra  [under  the  letter  T]  [for  'ihe-raha',  t( 
bacco]." 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Catalog  of  Manuscripts,  No.  13( 
stock  Athapascan,  Weitspekan,  and  Quoratean,  language  Hup 
(Alikwa,  Arra-arra,  etc.),  collector  George  Gibbs,  in  1852,  plac 
Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers. 

"Pipe  [p.  40]  .  .  .  oo-hoo-rahm  [p.  41]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe]." 

"Tobacco   [p.  48]  .  .  .  e-heh-ra  [p.  49]   [for  'iml-raha',  tobacco]. 

UNDATED 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Catalog  of  Manuscripts,  No.  2CM 
stock  Athapascan,  Weitspekan,  Quoratean,  language  Aliquah,  Ari 
Arra  and  Hopah,  collector  George  Crook,  place  Klamath  Rive: 
Calif. 

"Pipe  [p.  45]  .  .  .  ooh-hoo-rawm  [p.  46]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe]." 
"Tobacco   [p.  55]  .  .  .  Mo-hare-rah   [p.   56]   [for  muhgTaha',  h; 
tobacco]." 
14 
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1853 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  Historical  and  Statistical  Information, 
sspecting  the  History,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
the  United  States,  parts  I-VI,  Philadelphia,  1851-1857,  Vocabu- 
-ies  of  Indian  Languages  in  Northwest  California,  by  George 
bbs,  Esq.,  in  part  III,  1853,  pp.  428-445,  Eh-nek  vocabulary, 
\.  440-445. 

"Pipe  .  .  .  Oh  rahm  lp.  442]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe]." 
"Tobacco  ...  Eh  he  rah  [p.  442]  [for  'ihg-raha',  tobacco]." 

1860 

Taylor,  Alex  S.,  California  Notes,  The  Indianology  of  California, 
ilifornia  Farmer  and  Journal  of  Useful  Sciences,  vols.  XIII-XX, 
n  Francisco,  Feb.  22,  1860,  to  Oct.  30,  1863.     Karuk  vocabulary 
corded  by  G.  W.  Taggert,  vol.  13,  no.  6,  Mar.  23,  1860. 
"Hay-rah,  Tobacco  [p.  6]  [for  'ihg-raha,  tobacco]." 
"O-ram,  Pipe  [p.  6]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe]." 

1877 

Powers,  Stephen,  Tribes  of  California,  in  Contributions  to  North 
nerican  Ethnology,  vol.  Ill,  Washington,  1877,  pp.  1-635.  The 
>pendix,  Linguistics,  edited  by  J.  W.  Powell,  pp.  439-613. 
"l. — Ka'-rok.  Obtained  by  Mr.  Stephen  Powers  at  Scott's  Bar, 
ilifornia,  in  1872,  from  Pa-chi'-ta,  a  chief.  The  Smithsonian 
mabet  is  used  [p.  447].  Powers'  own  vocabulary  does  not  record 
>rds  for  tobacco  and  pipe,  or  any  word  bearing  on  tobacco. 
"  2. — Arra-arra.  Obtained  by  Lieut.  George  Crook  on  the  Klamath 
ver,  California,  and  is  No.  398,  Smithsonian  Collections.  It  was 
msliterated  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  in  No.  358,  and  the  Smith- 
aian  alphabet  used.  The  latter  number  is  here  given  [p.  447]." 
[53. — Tobacco  ...  [2.  Arra-Arra]  mo-her-ra  [p.  450]  [for  muhe*- 
iia',  his  tobacco]."  "^Tobacco  (native)  ...  [2.  Arra-arra]  e-he-ra 
459]  [for  'ihg-raha',  tobacco]."  "1[55.  Pipe  ...  [2.  Arra-arra] 
lu-ram  [p.  450]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe]." 

"3. — Arra-arra.  Obtained  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs.  It  is  Nos.  359, 
1,  and  403,  Smithsonian  Collections.  No.  401  has  been  used  here, 
it  was  written  in  the  Smithsonian  alphabet  [p.  447]."  "1[53. 
bacco]  [3.  Arra-arra]  i-he'-ra  [p.  451]  [for  'ihg-raha',  tobacco]." 
[52.  Pipe]  [3.  Arra-arra]  u-hu-ram  [p.  451]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe.]" 
'4. — Peh'-tsik.  Obtained  by  Lieut.  Edw.  Ross,  who  says  it  is  the 
iguage  of  the  Upper  Klamath,  from  the  Indians  of  Red  Cap's  Bar. 
s  spelling  has  not  been  changed.  It  is  No.  318,  Smithsonian 
llections  [p.  447]."  "1[53.  Tobacco]  [4.  Peh'-tsik]  heh-rah  [p.  451] 
r  'ihe-raha,  tobacco]."  "1[55.  Pipe]  [4.  Peh'-tsik]  ag-hu-rahm' 
451]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe]." 
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"  5. — Eh-nek.  Obtained  by  George  Gibbs,  and  published  in  Schoo 
craft,  Part  III,  page  440,  from  which  it  has  been  taken;  the  orthoj 
raphy  is  not  changed.  On  page  422  of  that  volume,  Mr.  Gibbs  saA 
that  "Ehnek  is  the  name  of  a  band  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  < 
Quoratem  River"  [p.  447].  "1[53.  Tobacco]  [5.  Eh-nek]  eh-he'-ra 
[p.  451]  [for  'iheraha',  tobacco.]"  "1[55.  Pipe]  [5.  Eh-nek]  oh-rah: 
[p.  451]  [for  'uhra-m,  pipe.]" 

1878 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Catalog  of  Manuscripts  No.  84 
stock  Quoratean,  collector  A.  S.  Gatschet  (obtained  from  Joseph  A 
Thompson),  place  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  date  Jan.  1878,  remar] 
vocabulary,  6  pp.  10"  X  14".  (Also  a  copy.)  [Does  not  contain  ai 
words  bearing  on  tobacco.  It  is  interesting  in  that  it  was  obtain 
from  a  white  man  who  had  lived  with  the  Indians.] 

1889 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Catalog  of  Manuscripts  No.  84 
stock  Quoratean,  language  Ehnek,  collector  Jeremiah  Curtin,  pla 
Klamath  River,  Calif.,  date  June-July  1889,  remarks:  Powell  Intro* 
50  pp. ,  partly  filled.  Title  page :  Ehnik  Tribe  [crossed  out] .  Ehnik 
Family  [crossed  out].  Quoratean  family.  [The  preceding  not 
Curtin's  hand].  Tribe,  Ehnikan  (arar).  Locality:  Klamath  Ri\ 
from  Bluff  Creek,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.,  to  Happy  Camp,  Siskiy 
Co.,  Cal.  Recorded  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Date  of  Record:  Ju 
and  July  1889.  Closely  related  to  Gatschet's  Ara,  which  see.  £ 
845.  Hewitt.     [The  last  10  words  in  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt's  hand.] 

"35.  Pipe,  of  stone  .  .  .  a'suhuram  [p.  89]  [for  'aso-ra'^,  stc 
pipe]."     [This  is  the  only  word  recorded  bearing  on  tobacco.] 

1906-1907 

Denny,  Melcena  Burns,  Orleans  Indian  Legends,  Outwest,  vol. 
pp.  37-40  (July  1906),  161-166  (Aug.  1906),  268-271  (Sept,  190 
vol.  25,  373-375  (Oct.  1906),  451-454  (Nov.  1906),  vol.  26,  pp.  73- 
(Jan.    1907),    168-170    (Feb.    1907),    267-268    (Mar.    1907).     [T 
series  of  articles  does  not  record  anything  bearing  on  tobacco.] 

1907 

Merriam,  C.  Hart,  Names  for  Tobacco  in  56  California  Diale< 
1907,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  MS.  No.  1563.  [Does  i 
contain  Karuk  words.] 

1911 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  The  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  North 
San  Francisco,  University  of  California  Publications  in  Amerk 
Archeology  and  Ethnology,  vol.  9,  no.  3,  pp.  273-435,  Apr.  19 
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section   on     the   Karuk   language   [contains   no    words  bearing  on 
;obacco]. 

1921 

Dixon,  Roland  B.,  Words  for  Tobacco  in  American  Indian  Lan- 
guages, American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  23,  no.  1,  Jan.-Mar. 
1921,  pp.  19-49. 

"Thus  we  have  Karok  -hera  [p.  30]."  [Given  as  the  Karuk  word 
for  tobacco;  for  the  last  three  syllables  of  'ihSTaha',  tobacco.] 

1923 

Olden,  Sarah  Emilia,  Karoc  Indian  Stories,  San  Francisco.  1923. 
"Pipe  .  .  .  Ooharalun  [p.  190]  [for  'uhrami,  pipe]." 

1925 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  Bulletin  78,  Washington,  1925,  chap.  5,  The 
Karok,  pp.  98-108.  [The  section  on  the  Karuk  does  not  contain 
anything  bearing  on  Karuk  tobacco.] 

2.  Pamitva  pakuntcuphuruOunatihat  payiSuva  kuma'avansas  payiO 
kuma'araTas  mukunPihgTaha' 

(MENTION    OF   TOBACCO    AMONG    NEIGHBORING    TRIBES) 

Under  the  foregoing  heading  all  the  material  available  recorded  by 
others  bearing  directly  on  Karuk  tobacco  has  been  assembled.  Men- 
tion of  tobacco  among  certain  neighboring  Indian  tribes  is  here  added 
for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Most  of  these  quotations  are  from  well- 
known  sources  and  no  attempt  at  completeness  or  incorporation  of 
linguistic  material  has  been  made,  this  being  reserved  for  special 
treatment  of  the  tribes  in  question  later  on.  The  quotation  from 
Fletcher  has  been  included  here  merely  because  it  is  the  first  mention 
}f  the  species  of  tobacco  used  by  the  Karuk,  the  tobacco  of  Monterey 
[ndians  mentioned  by  Father  Lasuen  in  his  letter  to  Galves,  17 — , 
discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  probably  referring 
to  Nicotiana  bigelovii  var.  typica. 

1628 

It  is  interesting  that  the  account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  visit  among 
the  Indians  of  presumably  Drake's  Ba}^,  California,  June  17  to 
July  23,  1579,  makes  mention  not  only  of  their  tobacco,  but  of  both 
Daskets  and  bags  of  it,  and  especially  so  in  connection  with  the  present 
Daper,  since  the  tobacco  used  by  those  Indians  was  the  same  species 
is  that  used  by  the  Karuk,  Nicotiana  bigelovii  var.  exaltata,  which 
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extended  down  the  coast  as  far  as  San  Francisco  Bay  and  was  th< 
only  species.1 

"The  next  day,  after  our  comming  to  anchor  in  the  aforesak 
harbour,  the  people  of  the  countrey  shewed  themselues,  sending  of 
a  man  with  great  expedition  to  vs  in  a  canow.  Who  being  yet  but  i 
little  from  the  shoare,  and  a  great  way  from  our  ship,  spake  to  v 
continually  as  he  came  rowing  on.  And  at  last  at  a  reasonable  dis 
tance  staying  himselfe,  he  began  more  solemnely  a  long  and  tediou 
oration,  after  his  manner:  vsing  in  the  deliuerie  thereof  many  gesture 
and  signes,  mouing  his  hands,  turning  his  head  and  body  man; 
wayes;  and  after  his  oration  ended,  with  great  shew  of  reuerence  an< 
submission  returned  backe  to  shoare  againe.  He  shortly  came  again 
the  second  time  in  like  manner,  and  so  the  third  time,  when  he  brough 
with  him  (as  a  present  from  the  rest)  a  bunch  of  feathers,  much  lik 
the  feathers  of  a  blacke  crow,  very  neatly  and  artificially  gatherei 
vpon  a  string,  and  drawne  together  into  a  round  bundle;  being  veri 
cleane  and  finely  cut,  and  bearing  in  length  an  equall  proportion  on 
with  another;  a  speciall  cognizance  (as  wee  afterwards  obserued 
which  they  that  guard  their  kings  person  weare  on  their  heads.  Wit 
this  also  he  brought  a  little  basket  made  of  rushes,  and  filled  with  a 
herbe  which  they  called  Tabdh.  Both  which  being  tyed  to  a  shoi 
rodde,  he  came  into  our  boate.  Our  Generall  intended  to  haue  recorc 
penced  him  immediately  with  many  good  things  he  would  hau 
bestowed  on  him;  but  entring  into  the  boate  to  deliuer  the  same,  h 
could  not  be  drawne  to  receiue  them  by  any  meanes,  saue  one  ha1 
which  being  cast  into  the  water  out  of  the  ship,  he  tooke  vp  (refusin 
vtterly  to  meddle  with  any  other  thing,  though  it  were  vpon  a  boar 
put  off  vnto  him)  and  so  presently  made  his  returne.  After  whic 
time  our  boate  could  row  no  way,  but  wondring  at  vs  as  at  gods,  the 
would  follow  the  same  with  admiration  .   .  .la 

"Against  the  end  of  two  daies  (during  which  time  they  had  nc 
againe  beene  with  vs),  there  was  gathered  together  a  great  assembl 
of  men,  women,  and  children  (inuited  by  the  report  of  them  whic 
first  saw  vs,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  in  that  time  of  purpose  disperse 
themselues  into  the  country,  to  make  knowne  the  newes),  who  cam 
now  the  second  time  vnto  vs,  bringing  with  them,  as  before  had  been 
done,  feathers  and  bagges  of  Tobdh  for  presents,  or  rather  indee 
for  sacrifices,  vpon  this  perswasion  that  we  were  gods."2 

1 N.  glauca,  introduced  from  South  America  (see  pp.  35-36),  noi 
also  grows  wild  in  this  region.  This  makes  two  wild  tobacco  species 
e.  g.,  in  Mendocino  County,  and  both  are  used  by  the  Porno  an 
neighboring  Indians;  formerly  there  was  only  the  one  species. 

la  Fletcher,  Francis,  The  World  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
London,  1628,  edition  of  1854,  p.  119. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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1781 

Fletcher,  telling  of  Drake's  visit  to  a  tribe  considerably  down  the 
oast  from  the  Karuk  region  and  having  quite  a  different  culture,  is 
tie  first  to  mention  the  tobacco  species,  Nicotiana  bigelovii  var. 
mltata,  also  tobacco  baskets  and  tobacco  bags.  Francisco  Antonio 
laurello,  in  his  journal  of  the  voyage  of  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega, 
775,  telling  of  Bodega's  visit  to  the  Yuruk  Indians  of  Trinidad,  who 
ad  merely  a  seacoast  variety  of  the  Karuk  culture,  is  the  first  to 
lention  and  describe  the  pipes  used  for  smoking  this  species,  and  the 
ardens  of  it. 
"They  used  tobacco,  which  they  smoaked  in  small  wooden  pipes, 
form  of  a  trumpet,  and  procured  from  little  gardens  where  they 
ad  planted  it*."  *"It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  tobacco  is 
n  indigenous  plant  in  North  America,  as  it  is  also  in  Asia."  3 

1825 

The  following  diary  note  on  Indian  tobacco  in  what  is  now  Oregon 
'as  written  by  a  Scotch  botanist,  David  Douglas,  when  traveling  in 
ehalf  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  London,  England,  at 
ort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  under  date  of  Aug.  19, 1825. 
'he  specimen  of  Nicotiana  multivalvis  Lindl.  described  by  him  is  one 
f  several  plant  specimens  collected  on  a  trip  made  by  canoe  from  Fort 
'ancouver  down  the  Columbia  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
Douglas's  "Multnomah")  River  and  up  that  river  to  a  point  either 
6  miles  up  that  river  or  56  miles  from  Fort  Vancouver,  and  return, 
etween  the  dates  of  August  19  and  30,  inclusive,  1825.  Miss  Nellie 
k  Pipes  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton 
f  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  have  assisted  me  at  several 
oints  in  tracing  the  route  of  Douglas. 

The  Willamette  River  has  a  northern  and  a  southern  mouth  with 
auvie  Island  between  them.  The  present  town  of  Vancouver  is 
tuated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  about  90  miles  from 
,s  mouth  and  between  5  and  6  miles  upstream  from  the  southern 
louth  of  the  Willamette  River.  Old  Fort  Vancouver,  the  starting 
oint  of  the  trip  on  which  Douglas  collected  his  tobacco  specimen, 
ras  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Vancouver  Barracks,  the  United 
tates  military  post,  which  adjoins  the  town  of  Vancouver  on  the 
ast  or  upriver  side.  Fort  Vancouver  was  founded  by  the  Hudson 
iay  Company  in  1824  and  was  their  principal  establishment  until 
846.  After  that  date  it  was  occupied  by  the  company's  clerk  and  a 
;w  men  until  its  final  abandonment  in  1860. 

3  Barrington,  Daines,  Miscellanies,  Journal  of  a  Spanish  Voyage 
i  1775,  to  explore  the  Western  Coast  of  N.  America,  London,  1781. 
.  489  and  fn. 
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Miss  Pipes  has  been  good  enough  to  look  up  and  trace  for  me  thi 
early  applications  of  the  name  Multnomah  as  follows:  Captain  Clark 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  explored  about  6  miles  of  th 
Willamette  River  but  designates  the  whole  river  by  the  name  o 
Multnomah,  stating  that  it  was  so  called  from  a  tribe  of  Indian 
of  that  name  living  on  its  banks.  Samuel  Parker,  a  missionary  wh< 
was  there  in  1835,  applies  the  name  only  to  the  section  which  flow 
down  the  southern  side  of  Wapato  [Sauvie's]  Island,  a  distance  o 
about  6  miles.  Dr.  Forbes  Barclay,  a  physician  of  the  Hudson's  Ba; 
Co.  who  came  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  1837,  said  it  was  the  Multnomal 
from  the  mouth  to  the  Clackamas  Rapids  (about  25  miles).  How 
ever,  the  name  Multnomah  is  now  forgotten  and  the  whole  river  fror 

its  source  to  its  mouth  is  named  th 
Willamette. 

The  falls  mentioned  by  Douglas  ar 
Willamette  Falls,  and  are  situated  i 
the  Willamette  River  opposite  the  sout 
end  of  the  town  of  Oregon  City,  whic 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wills 
mette.  Willamette  Falls  are  28  or  3 
miles  upstream  from  the  souther 
mouth  of  the  Willamette  River. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  Douglas 
account  to  what  tribe  the  tobacc 
garden  from  which  he  obtained  h: 
specimen  belonged.  The  Nemalnoma 
(Multnomah),  of  Chinookan  stock,  ha 
villages  along  the  lowermost  course  ( 
the  Willamette,  notably  at  Sauvi( 
Island,  formerly  mentioned  as  Wapato  Island  and  as  Multnomah  Islanc 
The  language  around  Oregon  City  and  farther  up  the  Willametl 
was  Kalapuyan.  The  tribe  was  doubtless  either  Chinookan  c 
Kalapuyan.     (Fig.  2.) 

"  (447)  Nicotiana  pulverulenta  4(?)  of  Pursh,  correctly  supposed  b 
Nuttall  to  exist  on  the  Columbia;  whether  its  original  habitat  is  hei 

4  "This  must  be  a  slip  of  Douglas's,  as  the  only  specific  name  i 
Nicotiana  for  which  Pursh  is  the  authority  is  quadrivalvis,  Pursh,  F 
Am.  Sept.  i,  p.  141."  This  footnote  and  the  question  mark  i 
parenthesis  following  the  reference  to  it  are  added  by  W.  Wilks  an 
H.  R.  Hutchinson,  who  edited  Douglas's  journal.  The  editors  di 
not  know  that  the  locality  alone  is  sufficient  for  determining  that  th 
specimen  which  Douglas  obtained  was  not  N.  quadrivalvis  Pursh  bu 
N.  multivalvis  Lindl.;  Douglas  was  the  discoverer  of  N.  multivalw 
Lindl.     See  my  quotation  from  Setchell. 


ortroow  ary 
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Figure  2. — Map  showing  places  visited 
by  Douglas 
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l  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the  Missouri,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
tn  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  in  the  mountains.  I  am  informed  by 
le  hunters  it  is  more  abundant  towards  them  and  particularly  so 
tnongst  the  Snake  Indians,  who  frequently  visit  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ig  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  by  whom  it  might  be  carried  in 
oth  directions.  I  have  seen  only  one  plant  before,  in  the  hand  of 
a  Indian  two  months  since  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia,5 
ad  although  I  offered  him  2  ounces  of  manufactured  tobacco  he  would 
a  no  consideration  part  with  it.  The  natives  cultivate  it  here,  and 
[though  I  made  diligent  search  for  it,  it  never  came  under  my  notice 
ntil  now.  They  do  not  cultivate  it  near  their  camps  or  lodges,  lest 
-  should  be  taken  for  use  before  maturity.  An  open  place  in  the 
ood  is  chosen  where  there  is  dead  wood,  which  they  burn,  and  sow 
le  seed  in  the  ashes.  Fortunately  I  met  with  one  of  the  little  planta- 
ons  and  supplied  myself  with  seeds  and  specimens  without  delay, 
n  my  way  home  I  met  the  owner,  who,  seeing  it  under  my  arm, 
ppeared  to  be  much  displeased;  but  by  presenting  him  with  two 
ager-lengths  of  tobacco  from  Europe  his  wrath  was  appeased,  and 
e  became  good  friends.  He  then  gave  me  the  above  description  of 
lltivating  it.  He  told  me  that  wood  ashes  made  it  grow  very  large, 
was  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  using  wood  ashes.  Thus  we  see 
lat  even  the  savages  on  the  Columbia  know  the  good  effects  pro- 
uced  on  vegetation  by  the  use  of  carbon.6  His  knowledge  of  plants 
id  their  uses  gained  him  another  finger-length.  When  we  smoked 
e  were  all  in  all.     S."7 

1877 

Powers  tells  of  the  eagerness  of  the  Yuruk  in  asking  for  American 
noking  tobacco: 

"Sometimes,  when  wandering  on  the  great,  ferny,  wind-swept 
ills  of  the  coast,  keeping  a  sharp  weather-eye  out  for  the  trail,  I 
ave  seen  a  half  dozen  tatterdemalion  Yurok,  engaged  in  picking 
^dZ-berries,  when  they  saw  me,  quit  their  employment  with  their 
agers  and  lips  stained  gory-red  by  the  juice,  and  come  rushing  down 
irough  the  bushes  with  their  two  club-queues  bouncing  on  their 
loulders  and  laughing  with  a  wild  lunatic  laugh  that  made  my  hair 

5  Celilo  Falls,  14  miles  east  or  upstream  of  The  Dalles  and  about  105 
iles  up  the  Columbia  from  the  site  of  Fort  Vancouver,  The  Oregon 
istorical  Quarterly  for  June,  1915,  has  a  number  of  articles  on  Celilo 
id  Celilo  Canal. 

6  Potash,  rather. 

7  Douglas,  David,  Journal  kept  by  David  Douglas  during  his 
avels  in  North  America  1823-1827,  published  under  the  direction  of 
le  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,   1914,  p.  141. 
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stand  on  end.  But  they  were  never  on  'butcher  deeds'  inten 
and  never  made  any  forey  on  me  more  terrible  than  the  insinuatiD 
question,  'Got  any  tobac?' "  8 

Wedged  in  between  Yokots  information,  Powers  also  gives  or 
sentence  of  information  furnished  to  him  by  A.  W.  Chase  to  the  effe< 
that  "the  Klamaths"  raise  tobacco  and  no  other  plant.  That  b 
"the  Klamaths"  the  Indians  of  the  lower  Klamath  River  is  here  i 
be  understood  is  indicated  by  the  frontispiece  of  Powers's  book,  whic 
is  a  sketch  of  a  lower  Klamath  River  livinghouse  and  sweathouse,  tl 
exact  locality  of  which  has  not  jTet  been  identified  by  me,  but  is  sure] 
in  the  Karuk-Yuruk  area.  The  next  sentence,  following  the  dash, 
evidently  Powers's  own  observation.  The  sentence  following  tha 
speaking  of  having  seen  tobacco  growing  on  earth-covered  lodge 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  what  Powers  had  seen  when  on  the  KlamatJ 
which  he  had  visited  before  visiting  the  Yokots,  in  which  case  tl 
lodges  referred  to  would  be  sweathouses,  and  the  growing  of  tobac( 
on  Karuk  sweathouses  has  been  mentioned  by  several  informants  ar 
is  described  on  page  78.  The  last  sentence  quoted  refers  again  1 
the  Yokots.  I  give  the  information  from  Chase  in  its  setting,  i 
that  the  reader  can  interpret  for  himself: 

"Around  old  camps  and  corrals  there  is  found  a  wild  tobacco  (pan 
which  Prof.  Asa  Gray  pronounces  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis  and  Professi 
Bolander  N.  plumbaginifolia.  It  is  smoked  alone  or  mixed  with  drie 
manzanita  leaves  (Arctostyphilos  glauca),  and  has  pungent,  peppei 
taste  in  the  pipe  which  is  not  disagreeable.  Mr.  A.  W.  Chase,  in 
letter  to  the  author,  states  the  Klamaths  cultivate  it — the  on 
instance  of  aboriginal  cultivation  known  in  California.  I  think  tl 
Indians  never  cultivated  it  more  than  this,  that  they  scattered  tl 
seeds  about  camp  and  then  took  care  not  to 'injure  the  growing  plant 
I  have  even  seen  them  growing  finely  on  their  earth-covered  lodge 
The  pipe,  pan'-em-ku-lah,  is  generally  made  of  serpentine  (or  of  woe 
nowadays),  shaped  like  a  cigar-holder,  from  four  to  six  inches  Ion 
round,  and  with  a  bowl  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter."  9 

Powers's  Fig.  43,  opp.  p.  426,  accompanying  his  chapter  on  "  Aborig 
nal  Botany,"  is  reproduced  as  PI.  29  of  this  paper,  and  shows  northei 
California  pipes  and  pipe  sack;  for  the  identification  of  these  with  Na 
Mus.  catalog  numbers,  provenance  of  specimens,  and  for  identificatic 
with  illustrations  run  by  Mason  and  again  by  McGuire  see  explan 
tion  of  PI.  29. 

8  Powers,  Stephen,  Tribes  of  California,  in  Contributions  to  Norl 
American  Ethnology,  Vol.  Ill,  Washington,  1877,  p.  55. 

9  Ibid.,  section  on  aboriginal  botany,  p.  426. 
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1886 

In  his  report  on  the  Ray  collection  made  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray  at  Fort 
jaston  on  the  Hupa  Indian  Reservation  in  1885,  Mason  mentions 
obacco  as  follows: 

"PIPES   AND    SMOKING 

"The  Indians  of  northern  California  smoked  formerly  a  wild 
obacco,  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis  (Gray),  N.  plumbaginijolioe  (Bolan- 

er).  It  was  smoked  alone  or  mixed  with  dry  manzanita  leaves 
Arctostaphylos  glauca).     Mr.  Powers  says  that  it  has  a  pungent, 

eppery  taste  in  the  pipe,  which  is  not  disagreeable. 

"The  pipes  are  conoidal  in  shape,  and  are  either  of  wood  alone, 
tone  alone,  or  latterly  of  stone  and  wood  combined,  as  will  appear 
urther  on.     (Plates  VIII-IX,  Figs.  61-73.)     The  beginning  of  such 

pipe  would  be  a  hollow  reed,  or  pithy  stem,  with  the  tobacco  depos- 
ed in  one  end.  A  plain  cone  of  wood  fitted  for  smoking  starts  the 
rtificial  series.  (Fig.  61.)  Rude  pipes  are  cut  out  of  one  piece  of 
lurel  or  manzanita  and  shaped  like  a  fisherman's  wood  maul  or 
ne  of  the  single-handed  warclubs  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  (Fig.  62.) 
'he  length  of  stem  is  about  1 1  inches;  length  of  bowl,  2%  inches;  diam- 
ter  of  bowl,  2  inches;  of  stem,  %  of  an  inch.  The  bowl  is  a  cup- 
haped  cavity,  very  shallow.  The  whole  specimen  is  very  rude, 
)oking  as  though  it  has  been  chipped  out  with  a  hatchet  or  heavy 
sh-knife. 

"The  next  grade  of  pipes  are  of  hard  wood  resembling  the  last 
escribed  in  type,  but  very  neatly  finished.  The  stem  is  about 
4  inches  long  and  %6ths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  head  is  spherical,  1% 
iches  in  diameter.  The  bowl  is  cup-shaped  and  the  cavity  nearly 
inch  in  diameter.     (Fig.  64.) 

"A  small  pipe  of  soapstone  is  also  used,  in  which  the  straight 
ipe  is  presented  in  its  simplest  form.     (Fig.  65.)     Length,  2%  inches. 

"There  are  also  pipes  of  fine-grained  sandstone  of  graceful  outline, 
sembling  in  shape  a  ball  bat,  7  inches  long,  7%  inches  wide  in  the 
lickest  part.  A  very  noteworthy  thing  about  this  pipe  is  the 
streme  thinness  of  the  walls.  (Fig.  63.)  At  the  mouth  part, 
here  it  is  thickest,  the  stone  does  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an 
Lch,  while  through  the  upper  portion  it  is  less  than  one-sixteenth 
'  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  cavity  does  not  present  the  series  of 
ngs  which  appear  in  stone  that  has  been  bored  out,  but  innumerable 
ngitudinal  scratches  fill  the  inner  surface. 

"The  only  solution  of  this  appearance  is  that  the  interior  was 
rcavated  by  the  use  of  a  file  or  other  hard  tool.  By  the  great  size 
'  its  interior,  this  pipe  is  connected  with  the  tubular  objects  from 
Le  mounds  called  telescopes  by  some,  sucking  tubes  by  others,  and 
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pipes  by  others.     (See  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  in  Wheeler's  Survey  West 
of  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  Vol.  VII,  pi.  VII  and  text.) 

"The  stone  pipes  were  taken  from  old  graves,  and  this  kind  are 
now  no  longer  in  use. 

"We  have,  again,  a  little  pipe  no  larger  than  some  cigarette  hold- 
ers. (Fig.  66.)  Except  in  its  diminutive  size  and  simplicity,  i1 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  three  to  be  next  described  oi 
for  the  type  specimen  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  list.  Length 
2%  inches;  greatest  width,  three-fourths  of  an  inch;  depth  of  bowl 
%ths  of  an  inch.     (See  Powers,  Fig.  43.) 

"They  likewise  use  a  tapering  pipe  of  hard  wood,  12%  inches  long 
1%  inches  wide  at  the  larger  end.  What  may  be  called  the  stem  h 
7%  inches  long.  The  other  portion  is  carved  by  a  series  of  octagon; 
and  chamfers  which  give  to  the  specimen  quite  an  ornamental  ap 
pearance.  (Fig.  69.)  The  bowl  is  %ths  of  an  inch  wide  and  2  inche 
deep.  This  example  has  been  smoked  a  great  deal,  being  charre< 
very  much  in  the  bowl.  (Collected  by  Livingston  Stone.  Compar 
Figs.  2  and  5,  Plate  IX,  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  in  Wheeler's  Survey  Wes 
of  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  Vol.  VII.) 

"Other  beautifully  finished  pipes  of  the  same  type,  evident! 
turned  in  a  lathe  to  please  the  Hupa  fancy,  are  kept  with  the  greates 
care  in  leather  pouches  made  for  the  purpose.  (Figs.  71,  73.)  The 
are  made  of  different  woods  highly  polished.  The  remarkable  fee 
ture  is  the  bowl  of  serpentine  set  in  a  tapering  shouldered  socket  a 
the  wide  end  of  the  stem,  and  the  whole  turned  and  polished.  Th 
bowl  is  a  conical  cavity  in  serpentine. 

"  The  next  example  consists  of  a  pipe  and  case.  The  pipe  has  a  ste: 
shaped  like  a  club  or  ball  bat,  and  a  bowl  of  compact  steatite.  In  gei 
eral  features  pipes  of  this  class  resemble  the  cigarette  holder,  and  the 
are  found  among  the  Utes  and  Mohaves,  as  well  as  in  the  mound 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  many  Indians  recline  while  smokinj 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  only  sensible  form  of  the  pipe  for  therj 

"Their  tobacco  pouches  of  basket-work  are  ovoid  in  form  and  ho] 
about  1  quart.  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  67.)  They  are  made  of  twine 
weaving  in  bands  of  brown  and  checkered  grass,  so  common  in  tl 
basketry  of  the  Klamaths  as  to  be  typical.  Six  buckskin  loops  ai 
attached  to  the  rim  of  this  basket  in  such  a  manner  that  their  apex 
meet  in  the  center  of  the  opening.  A  long  string  is  fastened  to  tl 
apex  of  one  loop  and  passed  through  all  the  others  serially  to  clot 
the  mouth  of  the  pouch.  Heights,  6  inches;  width  of  mouth,  2 
inches.  "9a 


9a  Mason,  Otis  T.,  The  Ray  Collection  from  Hupa  Reservatioi 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1886,  pt.  1,  Washington,  D.  C,  1889,  p; 
205-239,  quotation  from  pp.  219-220.  Plates  15  and  16  illustra 
pipes,  pipesack  and  tobacco  basket. 
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Mason's  plates  15  and  16  illustrate  some  of  the  same  specimens 
*ured  by  Powers  (see  explanation  of  PI.  29  for  identifications).  The 
)ecimens  not  shown  by  Powers  are  identified  as  follows: 

Mason,  PL  15,  Nos.  63  and  65  are  all-stone  pipes  from  southern 
alifornia. 

Mason,  Pi.  15,  No.  67  =  Nat,  Mus.  No.  126520,  Hupa,  collected  by 
t.  P.  H.  Ray.  =  McGuire,  Fig.  31. 

Mason,  PL  16,  No.  68  =  Nat.  Mus.  No.  76198,  "Shasta,"  collected 
y  Green.  =  McGuire,  Fig.  32.  (Mistitled  by  McGuire  "wood  and 
:one  pipe.") 

Mason,  PL  16,  No.  70  =  Nat.  Mus.  No.  77182,  Hupa,  Calif.,  col- 
cted  by  Lt.  P.  H.  Kay.  =  McGuire,  Fig.  34. 

Mason,  PL  16,  No.  71.=  Nat.  Mus.  No.  77179,  "Natano  [  =  Hupa] 
and,  Hasha  [sic]  Valley,  Calif.,"  collected  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray.  = 
IcGuire,  Fig.  35. 

Mason,  PL  16,  No.  73.  =  McGuire,  Fig.  37.  This  pipesack  cannot 
e  found  in  the  Nat.  Mus.  collections. 

1899 

McGuire,  in  his  interesting  compilation  on  Indian  tobacco  and 
Tioking,  which  lacks  only  the  results  of  field  work  which  would 
ave  made  it  many  times  more  valuable,  gives  only  the  following 
n  northern  California  smoking,  which  is  only  a  paraphrasing  and 
lessing  up  of  Mason's  wording  made  more  vicious  by  the  fact  that 
IcGuire  thinks  he  is  talking  about  Hupa  specimens  when  he  is  really 
alking  about  specimens  from  all  over  northern  California. 

"The  Indians  of  northern  California,  according  to  Prof.  Otis  T. 
4~ason,  formerly  smoked  a  wild  tobacco,  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis 
Pursh)  N.  plumbaginifolia,  which  they  smoked  alone  or  mixed  with 
tie  dry  manzanita  leaves,  Arctostaphylos  glauca,  said  to  have  a  pungent, 
eppery  taste  which  is  not  disagreeable.  The  pipes  of  the  Hupa  are, 
s  Professor  Mason  says,  conoidal  in  shape,  and  are  of  wood  alone, 
tone  alone,  or  latterly  of  stone  and  wood  combined.     .     .     . 10 "  " 

"Fig.  25  lla  is  simply  a  cone  cut  apparently  from  manzanita  wood, 
t  is  13  inches  long  with  a  greatest  diameter  of  2  inches,  tapering 
radually  to  1%  inches  at  the  smaller  end.  If  this  pipe  were  sawed 
l  two  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  smaller  end  it  could  not  be  dis- 

10  "The  Ray  Collection  from  Hupa  Reservation,  Smithsonian  Re- 
ort,  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  219." 

11  McGuire,  Joseph  D.,  Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Aborigines,  based  on  Material  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1897,  pp.  351-645,  with 

plates.     Washington,  1899,  p.  391. 
lla  From  McCloud  River,  Calif. 
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tinguished  in  form  from  the  elongated  conical  stone  pipes  usual 
found  in  graves  and  burial  places  of  the  islands  along  the  Californ 
coast.  This  pipe  appears  to  have  been  perforated  by  burning.  Tl 
walls  vary  from  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  small 
end  to  nearly  one-half  an  inch  at  the  larger.  The  outer  sides  appei 
to  have  been  smoothed  by  means  of  sandpaper,  though  the  san 
appearance  could  be  imparted  to  the  specimen  with  any  gritty  sam 
stone  or  with  sand  alone.  These  pipes  are  made  from  any  availab 
wood,  those  which  best  resist  fire  being  preferred,  one  of  the  best  ar 
most  usual  being  the  laurel. 

"Fig.  26  is  an  all-wood  pipe  of  Hupallb  manufacture,  13 %  inch 
long,  that  is  of  peculiar  form.  The  bowl  is  2%  inches  in  greate 
diameter,  that  of  the  stem  being  scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  in( 
thick.  The  bowl  cavity  consists  of  quite  a  shallow  cup,  the  specimt 
having  been  rudely  chopped  out  by  means  of  an  extremely  dull  toe 
which  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  pipe 
smoke  unless  the  smoker  laid  flat  on  his  back. 

"Fig.  27  llc  belongs  to  the  same  type  of  all-wood  Hupa  pipes,  ar 
is  more  carefully  finished  than  the  last  specimen,  its  surface  beir 
brought  almost  to  a  polish.  It  is  15  inches  long,  though  the  bowl 
less  than  1  inch  in  depth,  with  a  diameter  of  1%  inches.  Had  tl 
preceding  specimen  been  ground  to  a  imiform  surface,  as  these  pip. 
usually  are,  they  would  have  had  bowls  alike,  though  among  the  Hup 
to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been  detected  among  other  native 
pipes  have  been  made  of  a  greater  variety  in  shape  than  has  bet 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  almost  any  other  type  with  which  v 
are  acquainted.  They  appear  to  be  comparatively  modern,  and  it 
strongly  to  be  suspected  that  the  multiform  shape  of  the  Hupa  pi] 
has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  outside  demand  for  specimens  i 
curiosities.  There  is  in  no  implement  found  in  America  a  great 
observance  of  conventionalism  of  form  than  is  the  case  among  tl 
pipes,  and  in  those  localities  where  the  greatest  variety  exists  investig, 
tion  demonstrates  that  the  smoking  habit  itself  has  been  adopte 
within  the  last  century.  These  varieties  are  most  marked  along  tl 
Pacific  coast  among  the  Hupa  and  Babeens. 

"Fig.  28  is  a  fine-grained  tubular  sandstone,  showing  unusu 
mechanical  skill  in  its  manufacture,  being  7  inches  long,  with  a  dian 
eter  at  the  larger  end  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  the  walls  of  the  tut 
do  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  at  the  mouth  of  the  bow 
increasing  gradually  to  one-eighth  inch  at  the  smaller  end.  Tr 
outer  surface  is  ground  to  a  dull  polish,  and  the  interior  shows  strit 
running  the  length  of  the  implement,  made  apparently  by  means  of 
file  or  similar  tool. 


llb  Really  from  Feather  River,  Calif. 
llc  Really  from  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 
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"Fig.  29  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  the  simplest  form  of 
onical  tubes  found  throughout  the  continent,  except  in  the  slightly 
aised  rim  around  the  smaller  end.  It  is  made  of  steatite,  and  has  a 
mgth  of  2%  inches.  This  rim  is  similar  to  one  on  the  bowl  of  the 
nfinished  pipe  from  Cook  County,  Tennessee  (fig.  19),  and  would 
idicate  that  it  was  intended  simply  for  ornament  and  not  for  the 
ttachment  of  a  string. 

"Fig.  30  is  of  wood,  being  the  pipe  used  by  the  Hupas  at  the 
resent  time,  and  is  3  inches  long,  with  a  greatest  diameter  of  three- 
mrths  of  an  inch,  the  bowl  being  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  deep 
'om  which  there  runs  a  narrow  stem  hole  to  the  smaller  end. 

"Fig.  31  shows  the  shape  of  the  tobacco  bag  of  these  people, 
nd  is  made  from  strips  of  the  roots  of  the  spruce,  split  into  strings 
nd  woven  together;  six  buckskin  loops  are  attached  to  its  rim  in 
ich  a  manner  that  their  apices  meet  in  the  center  of  the  opening. 
.  long  string  is  attached  to  one  loop  and  is  serially  passed  through 
II  the  others,  by  means  of  which  the  bag  may  be  opened  and  closed 
t  will  by  drawing  the  loops  apart  or  by  drawing  the  string.  This 
ag  would  be  found  to  differ  little,  except  in  material,  throughout 
le  continent.  Some  would  make  it  of  skin,  while  others  would 
eave  it  from  suitable  fibers,  and  others  again  would  probably 
ishion  it  from  birch  bark. 

"Fig.  32  is  a  wooden  pipe,  11  inches  long,  the  bowl  of  which  is 
lade  in  the  hourglass  form,  similar  in  outline  to  certain  tubes  found 
i  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  bowl  has  been  cut  with  a  dull 
>ol,  but  upon  the  stem  are  a  number  of  crossed  lines,  intended  to 
id  to  its  ornamental  appearance.  Fig.  33  is  made  of  hard  wood,  the 
3wl  of  which  is  carved  in  a  series  of  octagons,  chamfers,  and  holes, 
hich  give  to  this  specimen  quite  an  ornamental  effect.  The  tube  is 
V/i  inches  long,  the  bowl  being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest 
fterior  diameter,  and  has  a  cavity  2  inches  deep.  Figs.  34  to  37, 
iclusive,  show  the  most  modern  form  of  the  Hup  a  pipe,  which  is 
Lade  from  different  kinds  of  wood  and  serpentine.  These  pipes  are 
.ost  carefully  polished,  and  are  evidently  made  with  modern  tools, 
he  remarkable  feature  of  these  pipes  is  shown  in  the  serpentine  bowl, 
ig.  35  is  set  in  a  tapering  wood  socket,  held  in  place  by  some  kind 
'  glue,  the  whole  surface  being  subsequently  ground  and  polished, 
ig.  37  shows  the  pipe  in  its  original  skin  case,  with  its  strap  for 
ispension.  The  American  Indian  pipes  have  always  been  most  care- 
illy  guarded  by  their  owners,  in  cases  or  coverings  of  skin,  basketry 
ork,  bark,  or  woven  rags.12  " 

12  Otis  T.  Mason,  The  Ray  Collection  from  Hupa  Reservation 
nithsonian  Report,  1886,  Plates  XV,  XVI,  pp.  219-220. 
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The  northwestern  California  pipe  has  been  referred  to  by  M 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  quoting  Col.  Roderick  McKee,  as  "a  straigl 
stick,  the  bowl  being  a  continuation  of  the  stem  enlarged  into  a  knc 
and  held  perpendicularly  when  smoking.13  "  14 

In  another  place  in  his  report  McGuire  states: 

"The  great  variety  observable  in  the  tubular  pipes  of  wood  fro 
the  Hupa  Reservation  suggests  their  being  modern,  and  intend* 
rather  to  supply  tourists'  demands  than  to  comply  with  tribal  co: 
ventionalisms."  15 

McGuire's  figures  25  to  37,  inclusive,  showing  northern  Ca 
fornia  pipes,  pipesack,  and  tobacco  basket,  are  merely  Mason's  cu 
run  over  again;  McGuire  in  his  carelessness  has  been  misled  by  t] 
general  title  of  Mason's  paper  to  assume  that  all  the  cuts  borrow< 
from  Mason's  paper  show  specimens  collected  by  Ray  at  the  Hu] 
Reservation  and  he  adds  this  statement  to  every  title;  McGuire 
Figs.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29  and  33  are  neither  from  Hupa  Reservation  n 
collected  by  Ray,  and  Fig.  36  is  from  Hupa  Reservation  but  collect 
by  Powers. 

1903 
Hupa  tobacco  is  described  by  Goddard: 

"Pipe  Making  and  Tobacco  Raising 

"Smoking  has  been  practiced  by  the  Hupa  from  time  imir 
morial.  Their  gods  smoked.  It  is  in  fact  a  semi-religious  practk 
The  pipe,  kinaigyan,  was  and  is  still  made  of  selected  wood  of  t 
manzanita  or  yew.  The  ordinary  pipe  (PI.  17,  Figs.  2  and  3)  is  abo 
four  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  diai 
eter  at  the  smallest  part  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  A  gen 
curve  gives  the  mouth  end  a  diameter  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  a 
the  bowl  end  an  inch.  The  pipes  are  worked  down  with  sandsto 
and  polished  off  with  stems  of  the  horsetail  rush,  Equisetum  robustii] 
in  so  fine  a  manner  that  even  Professor  Mason  was  deceived,  thinki 
them  turned  by  white  men  in  a  lathe.16 

"Usually  the  pipe  is  faced  with  serpentine  or  sandstone.  T 
face  of  stone   (PI.    17,  Fig.  5)    shows  only  about  one-half  an  in 

13  North  American  Indian  Tribes,  Pt.  3,  pp.  107,  141,  Philadelphi 
1847. 

14  McGuire,  Joseph  D.,  Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs  of  the  Americ; 
Aborigines,  based  on  Material  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Repc 
of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1897,  pp.  351-645,  with  5  plat* 
Washington,  1899,  pp.  391-395. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  627. 

16  "  Smithsonian  Report,  1886,  Part  I,  p.  220." 
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m  the  outside,  but  it  enters  the  funnel-shaped  wooden  part  so  as 
o  line  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  The  bowl  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
ieep.  A  shoulder  is  made  on  the  wood  of  the  bowl;  then  the  soap- 
tone  is  brought  into  shape  with  a  knife.  The  pieces  are  constantly 
ried  to  insure  a  good  fit.  To  make  the  joint  perfect  between  the 
rood  and  the  stone,  a  little  sand  is  put  in,  and  the  stone  is  twisted  to 
rear  away  any  projections.  The  shaman's  pipe  (PL  17,  Fig.  6)  is 
imilar  but  much  longer,  some  of  them  measuring  12  inches.  Often 
Larrow  stripes  of  mother-of-pearl  are  neatly  inlaid,  lengthwise  the 
»ipe  next  to  the  stone  facing.  Pipes  entirely  of  wood  are  also  used. 
?hese  are  of  the  smaller  size  and  are  ornamented  at  the  bowl  end 
rith  carvings.  The  Hupa  occasionally  make  pipes  all  of  stone. 
PI.  17,  Fig.  4.)  Such  pipes  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  use  on  the 
Qamath  river.  The  pipe  is  carried  in  a  little  sack  of  buckskin 
PI.  17,  Fig.  1)  tied  with  a  string  of  the  same  material.  Tobacco  is 
>ut  into  the  bag  and  then  the  pipe  is  pushed  in  bowl  first,  not  stem 
Tst,  as  Professor  Mason  has  pictured  it.17 

"The  tobacco  used  was  cultivated,  the  only  instance  of  agricul- 
ure  among  the  Hupa.  Logs  were  burned  and  the  seed  sown  in  the 
shes.  The  plant  appears  to  be  and  probably  is  identical  with  the 
did  Nicotiana  bigelovii,  but  the  Hupa  say  the  cultivated  form  is 
setter.  The  wild  form  found  along  the  river  they  say  is  poison, 
t  is  believed  that  an  enemy's  death  may  be  caused  by  giving  him 
obacco  from  plants  growing  on  a  grave."  1S 

Goddard's  Plate  17  shows  Hupa  pipes,  a  pipesack,  a  pipe  bowl, 
nd  firesticks  in  excellent  reproduction. 

1905 

Dixon's  Northern  Maidu  information  on  tobacco  is  the  following: 
"Stone  pipes  (Fig.  9,  a,  b)  would  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times 
bjects  of  value,  and  to  have  been  on  the  whole,  somewhat  scarce, 
wooden  pipe  being  far  more  common.  All  pipes  were  of  the  tubu- 
ir  form.  In  general,  the  stone  pipes  were  short,  ranging  from  ten 
)  fifteen  centimetres  in  length,  and  usually  made  from  steatite.  The 
ipe  used  by  the  pehei'pe,  or  clown,  was  larger,  as  a  rule,  and  always 
lade  of  soapstone.  It  has,  moreover,  a  rim  or  ring  about  the  mouth- 
ad  (see  Fig.  66).  The  pipes  were  drilled  by  means  of  a  piece  of  deer- 
ntler,  which  was  pounded  with  another  stone,  till,  after  a  long  time, 
le  cavity  was  made.  Sometimes  sand  was  added,  which  acceler- 
bed  the  work.     It  is  claimed  that  there  was  no  twirling  of  the  deer 

17  "Smithsonian  Report,  1886,  Part  I,  PI.  XVI." 

18  Goddard,  Pliny  Earle,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa.  Univer- 
ty  of  California  Publications,  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology, 
erkeley,  California,  1903,  vol.  1,  no.  1,  pp.  36-37. 
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antler,  or  other  method  of  drilling.  The  details  of  the  manufactui 
seem  to  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  lost.  It  is  also  claime 
that  occasionally  a  pipe  was  found,  just  as  were  mortars.  The  pipe 
which  were  found  were  regarded  as  of  mysterious  origin,  and  wei 
to  be  handled  with  great  care.  To  drop  a  stone  pipe  of  any  sor 
but  in  particular  of  this  type,  was  very  unfortunate,  and  bad  luc 
or  illness  was  sure  to  follow.  As  in  the  case  of  the  mortars,  th 
Shasta  held  the  pipes  as  capable  of  independent  motion,  but  th 
belief  was  not  held  by  the  Maidu. "  [With  picture  of  2  stone  pipes.] 
"The  clown  then  goes  to  the  base  of  the  main  post,  where  his  pip 
is  always  placed.  He  fills  it,  if  possible,  from  the  shaman's  suppl 
of  tobacco,  and  then  smokes,  puffing  out  as  much  smoke  as  possibh 
Between  the  puffs  he  calls  out,  'I  like  acorn  bread!  I  like  dee: 
meat!  I  like  fish!  I  like  soup!  Be  good  to  me,  be  good  to  me,  m 
old  woman!'  "     [With  picture  of  a  steatite  pipe.]  20 

1907 

In  his  interesting  brief  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  Takelma  Indiai 
of  southwestern  Oregon,  who  bordered  the  Karuk  on  the  north  wit 
only  one  intervening  tribe,  and  are  claimed  by  my  informants  1 
have  had  customs  much  like  the  Shasta,  Sapir  states  the  followir 
about  their  tobacco. 

The  Takelma  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  Rogue  River  ; 
the  Karuk  did  on  the  Klamath,  holding  neither  the  mouth  nor  tl 
headwaters.  Although  not  identified  by  Sapir,  the  Takelma  tobac* 
was  the  same  as  that  of  their  Shasta  neighbors,  Nicotiana  bigelovii. 

"The  only  plant  cultivated  before  the  coming  of  the  whites  w 
tobacco  (o/up*)  which  was  planted  by  the  men  on  land  from  whi< 
the  brush  had  been  burnt  away.  Smoking  was  indulged  in  to  a  co 
siderable  extent  and  had  a  semi-religious  character,  the  whiff  smol 
being  in  a  way  symbolic  of  good  fortune  and  long  life.  The  pip 
were  made  of  either  wood  or  stone  and  were  always  straight  throug 
out,  some  reaching  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot.  The  custom  prevaile 
of  course,  of  passing  one  pipe  around  to  all  the  members  of  an  a 
sembled  group."  21 

Dixon,  in  his  paper  on  the  Shasta,  tells  of  finding  a  stone  pipe 
the  region  and  describes  the  construction  and  making  of  arrowwoe 

19  Dixon,  The  Northern  Maidu,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museu 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  17,  pt.  3,  pp.  119-346.  New  York,  Ma 
1905,  pp.  138-139. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

21  Sapir,  Edward,  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southweste; 
Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  no.  2,  April-Jun 
1907,  p.  259. 
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pipes,  being  the  first  to  report  on  the  boring  of  arrowwood  pipes  by 
means  of  beetle  larvae.  He  also  describes  the  use  of  pipes  by  doctors. 
"Pipe-tips  were  either  of  serpentine,  or  other  fine-grained  stone. 
They  were  ground  laboriously  into  shape,  the  hole  being  pierced  by 
pounding  with  a  piece  of  antler,  aided  by  sand.  What  is  apparently 
a  portion  of  a  pipe  wholly  of  stone  was  picked  up  on  the  surface  near 
Honolulu,  on  the  Klamath  River.  (Fig.  69.)  It  is,  however,  dif- 
ferent from  the  type  of  pipe  used  by  the  Shasta,  and  was  regarded  by 
them  as  mysterious,  and  probably  endowed  with  great  magic  power. 
It  is  nicely  finished  on  the  exterior."  [With  illustration  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  stone  pipe.] 22 

"Except  for  their  bows,  the  Shasta  used  wood  for  but  few  imple- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  were  spoons,  pipes,  and  mush 
Daddies.     Spoons  (Fig.  71)  were  made  of  both  wood  and  horn.     In 
:ype  they  are  closely  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Karok,  Yurok,  and 
rlupa,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  were  less  decorated  by  carving.     The 
)ipes  (Fig.  72)  used  here  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  made  by 
me  three  tribes  just  mentioned  living  lower  down  the  river.     The 
orm  was  the  usual  tubular,  trumpet-shaped  one,  varying  from  fifteen 
o  twenty  centimetres  in  length.     The  pipes  are  often  so  regularly 
md  beautifully  made  as  to  suggest  machine-turning.     The  method 
>f  boring  the  piece  of  wood  from  which  the  pipe  was  to  be  made  was 
xceedingly  ingenious,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  given  by  several 
aformants  independently.     As  described,  the  method  was  applicable 
o  only  one  variety  of  wood  (unidentified),  a  variety  which  was  quite 
tard,  yet  possessed  a  small,  somewhat  porous  pith  or  heart-wood.     A 
umber  of  sticks  of  this  wood  were,  so  it  is  said,  placed  on  end  in  a 
;  ish  of  salmon  oil,  first  on  one  end,  and  then  on  the  other.     By  this 
i  leans,    the   pithy,    porous    heart-wood    absorbed    considerable    oil, 
,iuch  more  than  did  the  remainder  of  the  wood.     This  central  core  of 
i  eart-wood  was  then  dug  out  at  one  end,  as  deeply  as  could  be,  with  a 
|ne-pointed  bone  awl.     Then  a  small  grub  or  worm,  infesting  the 
(ried  salmon  as  preserved  in  the  houses,  was  placed  in  the  excavation, 
md  this  was  then  sealed  with  a  bit  of  pitch.     The  grub  thus  im- 
risoned  is  declared  to  have  eaten  the  oil-soaked  pith  or  heartwood, 
flowing  the  core,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  finally  eating  its  way 
\db  at  the  opposite  end.     Many  of  the  grubs  died,  or  did  not  take 
-indly  to  the  oil-soaked  pith;  but,  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  prepared 
icks  hung  up  under  the  roof  during  the  winter,  one  or  two  were,  it 

claimed,  generally  found  bored  in  the  spring."  [With  illustration 

a  wooden  tobacco  pipe  with  stone  pipe  bowl.] m 


22  DLxon,  Roland  B.,  The  Shasta,  the  Huntington  California  Expe- 
tion,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol. 
VII,  part  V,  New  York,  July,  1907,  pp.  391-392. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  394-395. 
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"Again  she  danced,  and,  speaking  to  those  assembled,  says,  'Kus 
apsu'tohokwira'  ('Now  he  reaches  for  his  pipe');  then,  'Kus  kwa'ok- 
wahir'  ('Now  he  smokes').  Then,  after  a  longer  period  of  dancing, 
the  Axe'ki  speaks  to  the  shaman,  . 


>»  24 


1916 

Mrs  Lucy  Thompson  mentions  tobacco  and  pipes  among  the  Yuruk 
Indians  of  the  central  part  of  the  section  of  the  Klamath  River  occu. 
pied  by  them  as  follows: 

"The  Klamath  people  have  the  same  kind  of  tobacco  that  grows 

over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  it  grows  up  ha: 

small  leaves.     They  prepare  the  ground  and  plant  the  seed  but  wil 

not  use  any  they  find  growing  out  of  cultivation.     They  are  ver: 

careful  in  gathering  the  plant  and  cure  it  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  ho 

sun,  then  pulverize  it  very  fine,  then  put  it  up  in  tight  baskets  fo 

use.     It  becomes  very  strong  and  often  makes  the  oldest  smoker 

sick,  which  they  pass  over  lightly,  saying  that  it  is  a  good  quality  o 

tobacco.     The  women  doctors  all  smoke  but  the  other  women  neve 

do      Their  pipes  are  made  out  of  yew  wood  with  a  soapstone  for 

bowl,  the  wood  is  a  straight  piece  and  is  from  three  to  six  inches  Ion 

and  is  larger  at  the  bowl  end  where  it  joins  on  to  the  stone,  it: 

notched  in  so  it  sets  the  bowl  on  the  wood,  making  the  pipe  straigh 

They  hold  the  pipe  upwards  if  sitting  or  standing  and  it  is  only  whe 

lying  on  the  back  that  one  seems  to  enjoy  the  smoke  with  perfe( 

ease,  however  they  can  handle  the  pipe  to  take  a  smoke  m  any  pos 

tion      Some  of  these  pipes  are  small,  not  holdmg  any  more  the 

thimble-full  of  tobacco.     My  people  never  let  the  tobacco  habit  g 

the  better  of  them  as  they  can  go  all  day  without  smoking  or  qu 

smoking  for  several  days  at  a  time  and  never  complam  m  the  leas 

The  men,  after  supper,  on  going  into  the  sweat-house  take  their  pip 

and  smoke  and  some  take  two  or  three  smokes  before  they  go  to  be 

The  old  women  doctors  will  smoke  through  the  day  and  always  taJ 

a  smoke  before  lying  down  to  sleep.     All  inhale  the  smoking,  lettn 

it  pass  out  of  the  lungs  through  the  nose."  !5 

"These  plug  hat  men  now  select  twelve  or  less  boys  and  put  the 
to  making  ribbons  of  bark  which  they  stripe  off  very  flowery  by  pan. 
ino-  and  carving,  also  making  fancy  Indian  pipes,  carving  and  pamtu 
them  very  artistically.  These  boys  are  called  Charrah  and  the  pip 
and  ribbons  made  by  them  are  put  on  the  top  of  long  shm  poles  fro 

24  Ibid.,  p.  487.  t  J.       _      .      n  v 

™  Thompson,  Mrs.  Lucy,  To  The  American  Indian,  Eureka.  Call 

1916,  p.  37. 
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twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  and  are  to  be  used  at  the  finish  of  the  fish 

dam.     These  poles  have  the  bark  taken  off  and  are  clean  and  white."  26 

"...  and  fancy  carved  Indian  pipes  that  the  boys  made,  .  .  ."  27 

1918 

Loud,  writing  on  the  Indians  about  Humboldt  Bay,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing mention  of  pipes  and  tobacco : 

"Tobacco,  Nicotiana  sp."  28 

"A  species  of  tobacco  native  to  California  was  the  only  plant  cul- 
tivated, and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Trinidad  bay."  29 

"Stone  pipes.— One  clay  pipe  was  obtained,  which  will  be  described 
under  another  heading,  and  two  pipes  made  of  steatite.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone  pipes  is  as  follows: 

"Museum  no.  1-18038  (pi.  17,  figs,  la  and  lb),  found  in  association 
with  human  remains  no.   2.     Length  240  mm.,  diameter  24  mm 
Museum  no.  1-18239  (pi.  17,  fig.  2),  found  with  human  remains  no.' 
L9.    Length  108  mm.,  diameter  22  mm. 

"These  pipes  show  great  extremes  in  length,  but  are  in  no  respect 
hfferent  from  the  majority  of  stone  pipes  foimd  in  northern  California 
imong  the  modern  Indians.  There  are  at  least  two  species  of  tobacco 
ndigenous  to  northern  California,  Nicotiana  bigelomi  and  Nicotiana 
'ttenuata,  both  of  which  were  used  by  the  Indians.  The  Spanish  dis- 
overers  of  Trinidad  Bay  said  that  the  Indians  'used  tobacco,  which 
hey  smoked  in  small  wooden  pipes,  in  form  of  a  trumpet,  and  procured 
rom  little  gardens  where  they  planted  it.'  "  30 

1925 

Kroeber  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California  tells  of 
uruk  tobacco  as  follows.     In  his  chapter  on   the  Karuk,  pp.  98- 

08,  no  mention  is  made  of  tobacco. 
"All  the  tobacco  smoked  by  the  Yurok  was  planted  by  them— a 

:range  custom  for  a  nonagricultural  people  far  from  all  farming  con- 

26  Ibid.  pp.  47-48,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Kappel  fish-dam 
remony. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  52,  mentioned  in  Kappel  fish-dam  ceremony. 

28  Loud,   Llewellyn   L.,   University   of   California   Publications  in 
mencan  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  vol.  14,  no.  3,  Dec.  23,  1918 


232. 

29 


See  description  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  pipes  under  the  heading 
Objects  of  Steatite  and  Slate,"  p.  234. 

30^Don  Antonio  Maurello,  op.  cit.,  Barrington  edition,  pp.  366, 
®."     [See  quotation,  p.  19  of  present  paper.] 
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tacts.  The  custom,  which  extends  also  to  southwestern  Oregon,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  probably  to  the  Maidu,  is  clearly  of  local 
origin.  Logs  were  burned  on  a  hilltop,  the  seeds  sown,  and  the  plants 
nursed.  Those  who  grew  tobacco  sold  to  those  who  did  not.  A 
woman's  cap  full  or  not  full  was  the  quantity  given  for  a  dentalium 
shell,  according  as  this  was  of  second  smallest  or  shortest  length— a 
highprice.  Tobacco  grows  wild  also,  apparently  of  the  same  species 
as  the  planted,  but  is  never  used  by  the  Yurok,  who  fear  that  it  might 
be  from  a  graveyard,  or  perhaps  from  seed  produced  on  a  graveyard. 
The  plant  does  seem  to  show  predilection  for  such  soil.  Otherwise  it 
sprouts  chiefly  along  sandy  bars  close  to  the  river;  and  this  seems  to 
have  caused  the  choice  of  summits  for  the  cultivated  product. 

"The  pipe  was  tubular,  as  always  in  California.  Its  profile  was 
concave,  with  the  bowl  flaring  somewhat  more  than  the  mouth  end. 
The  average  length  was  under  6  inches,  but  shamans'  and  show  pieces 
occasionally  ran  to  more  than  a  foot.  The  poorest  pipes  were  of  soft 
wood,  from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  push  the  pith.  Every  man  whc 
thought  well  of  himself  had  a  pipe  of  manzanita  or  other  hard  wood 
beautifully  polished,  probably  with  the  scouring  or  horsetail  rush 
Equisetum,  which  was  kept  in  the  house  for  smoothing  arrows.  Th< 
general  shaping  of  the  pipe  seems  to  have  been  by  the  usual  north 
western  process  of  rubbing  with  sandstone  rather  than  by  cutting 
The  bowl  in  these  better  pipes  was  faced  with  an  inlay  of  soapstone 
which  would  not  burn  out  in  many  years.  Sometimes  pipes  had  bit 
of  haliotis  inlaid  next  the  steatite;  others  were  made  wholly  of  thi 
stone.  The  pipe  was  kept  in  a  little  case  or  pouch  of  deerskin.  I 
could  be  filled  by  simply  pressing  it  down  into  the  tobacco  at  th 
bottom  of  the  sack.  Pouches  have  been  found  in  California  onl; 
among  the  northwestern  tribes.  Tobacco  was  stored  in  small  globula 
baskets  made  for  the  purpose.     These  receptacles  are  also  a  localize 

type.     (PI.  73,  e.)  .     . 

"A  few  old  Yurok  were  passionate  smokers,  but  the  majority  use 
tobacco  moderately.  Many  seem  never  to  have  smoked  until  the 
retired  to  the  sweat  house  for  the  night.  Bedtime  is  the  favorit ! 
occasion  for  smoking  throughout  California.  The  native  Nicotians 
are  rank,  pungent,  and  heady.  They  were  used  undiluted,  and  th 
natives  frequently  speak  of  them  as  inducing  drowsiness."31 

31  Kroeber,  A.  L.,  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California,  Burea  i 
of  AmericanEthnology,  Bulletin  78,  Washington,  1925,  pp.  88-89.   « 


III.  FaH  pakunikxuriktihanik  pekya-varihya-nsa' 

(Botanical) 

1.  Yi0uva  kuma'iheTaha' 

(TOBACCO    SPECIES) 

The  Karuk  country  lies  well  within  the  area  of  the  tall  form  of 
Nicotiana  Ugelovii.     It  is  the  only  tobacco  which  grew,  wild  or  sown 
in  the  Karuk  territory  or  probably  in  that  of  any  of  the  contiguous 
tribes,  and  was  the  only  tobacco  known  to  the  Karuk  or  known  bv 
them  to  exist.  J 

Prof  W.  A.  Setchell,  of  the  department  of  botany  of  the  University 
oi  California,  is  our  best  authority  on  the  botanical  aspect  of  Cali- 
conuan  and  other  American  tobacco  species,  and  his  fascinating 
arork  of  raising  and  thus  further  testing  the  various  species  is  known 
,o  many  of  his  friends.  In  the  notes  given  below  (pp.  38-44)  we  follow 
ns  important  article  in  the  American  Anthropologist »  and  other 
nformation  furnished  by  Dr.  Setchell,  including  the  designation  of 

?  ^  n°rthe™  California  form  of  Nicotiana  Ugelovii  as  var.  exaltata 
setchell,  here  for  the  first  time  published,   although  as  a  nomen 
mdum,  with  his  permissions     Dr.  Setchell  has  been  most  generous 
u  his  assistance  to  the  author  in  his  tobacco  studies  in  California 
nd  deeply  interested.  \ 

Of  the  14  species  of  tobacco  known  to  have  been  native  to  North 
Lmenca,  there  occurred  in  California  3  species,  one  of  which  has 

forms,  making  m  all  5  forms  of  tobacco  in  the  State- 

1.  Nicotiana  Ugelovii  (Torrey)  Watson  var.  typica,  occurring  in  a 
irge  area  southeast  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  is  probably  to  be 
ailed  var.  typica,  since  it  is  the  taxonomic  type. 

2  Nicotiana  Ugelovii  (Torrey)  Watson  var.  exaltata  Setchell 
rofessor  Setchell  has  suggested  to  the  writer  that  it  may  be  well 
lUed  var.  exaltata  since  it  is  the  tallest  of  all  the  forms  of  Ugelovii 
ad  the  most  robust,  reaching  a  height  of  more  than  6  feet  under 
ivorable  circumstances.  This  is  the  tobacco  of  California  north  of 
m  Francisco  and  of  southernmost  Oregon.  It  is  the  tallest  of  the 
itive  tobaccos  of  California,  exceeded  in  height  only  by  N.  glauca 

1  Setchell,  William  Albert,  Aboriginal  Tobaccos,  American  Anthro- 
>logist  n.  s.,  vol.  23,  no.  4,  Oct.-Dec.  1921,  pp.  397-414,  with  map. 
in  his  article  m  the  American  Anthropologist  Setchell  still  refers 
this  variety  as  forma  alta. 
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Graham,  Tree  Tobacco,  a  species  of  tobacco  introduced  from  South 
America  and  now  growing  wild  in  California  and  other  States. 

3.  Nicotiana  bigelovii  (Torrey)  Watson  var.  wollacei  Gray,  from 
southern  and  Lower  California,  very  distinct  from  nos.  1  and  2. 

4.  Nicotiana  attenuata  Torrey,  the  species  which  occupies  the  area 
to  the  east  of  California  and  eastern  southern  California. 

5.  Nicotiana  clevelandii  Gray,  which  occupies  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast. 

The  writer  has  knowledge  that  all  of  these  forms  were  used  by  the 
California  natives  where  they  occur.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  of 
them  are  forms  of  N.  bigelovii.  Our  Karuk  tobacco,  N.  bigelovii  var, 
exaltata,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  tallest  native  tobacco  in  the 

State. 

Outside  of  California  two  other  species  of  native  tobacco  occur  sc 
closely  related  to  bigelovii  as  to  form  with  it  a  single  group:  1,  Nico- 
tiana multivalvis  Lindl.,  sown  by  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  Idaho  an( 
Montana,  and  2.  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis  Pursh.,  a  species  which  hai 
been  "lost"  in  nature,  never  having  been  collected  in  the  wild  state 
but  known  only  as  cultivated  by  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Arikari 
Indians  of  the  Plains  area.2  It  is  interesting  that  according  t< 
Setchell  both  of  these  eastern  species  are  probably  N.  bigelovii  deriva 

tives.  . 

The  principal  literature  on  Nicotiana  bigelovii  is  presented  m  th 

following  quotations. 

1856 

Torrey  3  was  the  first  to  describe  and  name  Nicotiana  bigelovi 
regarding  it  as  possibly  a  variety  of  N.  plumbaginifolia.  The  spec 
men  was°  collected  by  Dr.  John  M.  Bigelow,  of  the  Whipple  exped 
tion,  at  Knight's  Ferry,  in  the  present  Stanislaus  County,  Calif.,  i 
May,  1854,  and  is  N.  bigelovii  (Torrey)  Watson/,  typica.  Accordin 
to  Watson  it  seems  that  a  specimen  had  already  been  collected  b 
Fremont  in  1846,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  or  described  by  Torre: 
N.  plumbaginifolia  Viv.  is  native  to  northeastern  Mexico  and  crossc 
the  Rio  Grande  into  Texas. 

"Nicotiana  plumbaginifolia,  Dunal  in  DC.  Prodr.  13,  pars. 
p.  569.    Var.?    Bigelovii:  annua;  caule  glanduloso-pubescente  sul 
simplici;    foliis    oblongo-lanceolatis    acutiusculis    glabriusculis,    h 

2  Probably  some  neighboring  tribes  had  it  as  well. 

3  Torrey,  John,  Description  of  the  General  Botanical  Collection 
in  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  Ascertain  the  Mo 
Practicable  and  Economical  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississip 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1853-4,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  House  of  Represent 
tives,  33rd  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Executive  Document  No.  91,  Washingto: 
1856,  p.  127. 
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ferioribus  in  petiolem  angustatis,  superioribus  sessilibus  basi  angust- 
atis;  panicula  terminali  laxiuscula;  calyce  glanduloso-pubescente, 
lacuniis  lanceolato-linearibus  inequalibus,  corolla  hypocraterimorpha, 
tubo  elongato  calyce  2-3-plo  longiore,  limbi  laciniis  lato-ovatis 
obtusiusculis.  Knight's  Ferry,  Stanislaus  river;  May.  We  are 
unwilling  to  propose  this  as  a  new  species,  since  there  are  so  many 
others  of  the  same  genus  that  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Our 
plant  does  not  agree  with  any  Nicotiana  described  by  Dunal  (1.  c.) 
but  it  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  N.  plumbaginifolia." 

1871 

Watson  raises  Torrey's  questioned  variety  to  a  species,  and  in- 
dicates that  since  Torrey's  publication  (1856)  Torrey  himself  had 
collected  the  species  in  California  and  that  more  recently  Anderson 
had  collected  it  in  western  Nevada.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  working  on  the  inner  and  genetic  relationship  of 
tobacco  species,  and  only  such  studies  can  determine  how  closely  N. 
bigelovii  resembles  N.  noctijlora  of  Chile,  as  pointed  out  by  Watson. 

"Nicotiana  Bigelovii.  (N.  plumbaginijolia,  Var.  (?)  Bigelovii, 
Torr.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  4.  127.)  Leaves  sessile,  attenuate  at  base; 
calyx  glandular-pubescent,  with  unequal  lance-linear  lobes;  corolla  2' 
long,  tubular-funnel-form,  the  elongated  tube  2-3  times  longer  than 
the  calyx,  the  lobes  broad-ovate,  subacute;  capsule  obtuse,  usually 
4-6"  long,  shorter  than  the  calyx;  otherwise  much  like  the  last. — 
Collected  by  Bigelow,  Fremont,  (481,  1846,)  and  Torrey,  (355,)  in 
California,  and  by  Anderson,  (268,)  in  western  Nevada.  Much  re- 
sembling N.  nociiflora,  of  Chili,  but  the  leaves  are  more  attenuate  at 
base  and  the  corolla-lobes  are  not  at  all  obcordate.  Plate  xxvii. 
Fig.  3,  Extremity  of  a  branch.     Fig.  4,  A  lower  leaf;  natural  size."  4 

1878 

Gray's  description  of  N.  bigelovii  presents  practically  our  modern 
knowledge  of  the  species,  except  that  he  fails  to  distinguish  var. 
ixaltata,  following  the  type  specimens  which  are  var.  typica  and  only 
i  foot  or  two  high,  although  he  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  species 
rrom  Shasta  County  to  San  Diego,  and  var.  exaltata  occurs  in  Shasta 
bounty.  Var.  wallacei  had,  since  Watson's  description,  been 
lescribed  by  Wallace  and  by  Cleveland  from  southern  California. 

4  Watson,  Sereno,  Botany,  in  King,  Clarence,  Report  of  the  Geolog- 
cal  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  Professional  papers  of  the 
Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  no.  18,  Washington,  1871,  p. 
1576.  PL  XXVII  is  opposite  p.  276.  Watson's  Plate  XXVII  contains 
'.he  earliest  published  drawing  of  N.  bigelovii;  the  part  of  this  plate 
'iontaining  the  drawing  of  N.  bigelovii  is  reproduced  as  Plate  5  of  the 
>resent  paper. 
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"N.  Bigelovii,  Watson.  A  foot  or  two  high;  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sessile  or  nearly  so;  the  lower  (5  to  7  inches  long)  with 
tapering  base:  the  upper  (3  to  1%  inches  long)  more  acuminate,  with 
either  acute  or  some  with  broader  and  partly  clasping  base:  inflor- 
escence loosely  racemiform,  with  all  the  upper  flowers  bractless: 
calyx-teeth  unequal,  linearsubulate,  about  equalling  the  tube,  sur- 
passing the  capsule:  tube  of  the  corolla  1%  to  2  inches  long,  narrow, 
with  a  gradually  expanded  throat;  the  5-angulate-lobed  limb  12  to 
18  lines  in  diameter.— Bot.  King,  276,  t.  27,  fig.  3,  4;  Gray,  Bot. 
Calif.  1.  c.  546.  N.  plumbaginijolial  var.  Bigelovii,  Torr.  Pacif.  R. 
Rep.  iv.  127.— California,  from  Shasta  Co.  to  San  Diego,  and  east- 
ward to  Nevada  and  the  border  of  Arizona. 

"Var.  Wallacei,  a  form  of  corolla  smaller  (the  tube  12  to  16  lines 
long)  and  calyx-teeth  shorter,  but  variable,  sometimes  hardly  sur- 
passing the  capsule:  upper  leaves  more  disposed  to  have  a  broad  and 
roundish  or  subcordate  slightly  clasping  base;  herbage,  &c,  more 
viscid.— Near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Wallace,  Cleveland. 

«  =  =  Ovary  and  capsule  globular,  4-several-celled,  at  first  some- 
what succulent:  the  valves  at  maturity  thin  and  rather  membranous: 
corolla  with  ampler  limb  and  proportionally  shorter  more  funnelform 
tube— Polydiclia,  Don.  Polydiclis,  Miers."  5 

1921 

It  remained  for  Setchell  to  set  aside  from  N.  bigelovii  var.  typica 
and  ultimately  to  name,  N.  bigelovii  var.  exaltata  of  northwest  Cali- 
fornia, which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  6  feet. 

"The  third  section  of  the  genus  Nicotiana  is  called  the  Petunioides 
section,  whose  corollas  are  typically  salverform  and  whose  color  ii 
white,  although  often  tinged  with  green,  red,  or  purple.  About  twelv. 
species  or  well-marked  varieties  of  this  section  occur  within  the  con 
fines  of  North  America  or  the  adjacent  islands,  but  only  seven  of  then 
are  at  all  definitely  known  to  me  as  having  been  used  by  the  Indians 
There  is  a  most  interesting  group  of  five  species  and  varieties  centerinj 
about  Nicotiana  bigelovii  (Torr.)  Watson  and  one  very  widesprea. 
species  Nicotiana  attenuata  Torr.  The  five  species  of  this  section  o 
the  genus  which  are  not  as  yet  known  to  have  been  in  use  by  th 
Indians  are  the  following:  Nicotiana  acuminata  var.  parviflora  Comes 
?,  in  central  California;  N.  clevelandii  Gray,  in  southwestern  Cali 
fornia,  possibly  used  by  the  Santa  Barbara  and  other  tribes  of  coas 
Indians;  N.  repanda  Willd.,  in  southwestern  Texas  and  adjacent  poi 
tions  of  Mexico;  N.  plumbaginifolia  Viv.,  in  northeastern  MexicF 
and  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  into  Texas;  and  N.  stocktoni  Brandege* 
on  Guadalupe  Island  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 


6  Gray,  Asa,  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,  vol.  2,  part 
1st  edition,  New  York,  1878,  p.  243,  also  2d  edition,  1886,  p.  243.    i 
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"The  Nicotiana  Bigelovii-gToup  consists  of  three  very  well-marked 
varieties  of  N.  Bigelovii  (Torr.)  Watson,  N.  quadrivalvis  Pursh,  and 
N.  multivalvis  Lindl.  There  is  such  a  close  resemblance  in  so  many 
details  of  habit  and  structure  that  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  the 
five  distinct  genetic  entities  of  the  Bigelovii-group  must  have  originated 
from  one  and  the  same  stock,  possibly  through  mutation,  but  probably 
also  complicated  by  more  or  less  hybridization.  Their  distribution 
in  nature  and  under  aboriginal  cultivation  reenforces  this  assumption 
with  strong  arguments.  The  three  varieties  of  Nicotiana  bigelovii 
are  found  native  in  three  separate  portions  of  California,  N.  multi- 
valvis was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana, while  N.  quadrivalvis  was  similarly  cultivated  in  North  Dakota. 
The  distribution  of  this  group  runs  from  southern  California  north 
through  the  entire  State  of  California  and  well  into  Oregon,  possibly 
also  entering  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
From  Oregon,  it  bends  eastward  up  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  Kiver,  across  Idaho  and  the  continental  divide,  and 
descends  the  Missouri  River  into  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
With  these  ideas  as  to  the  group  and  its  distribution,  the  way  is 
made  ready  for  a  consideration  of  its  various  members. 

"Torrey  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  Nicotiana  bigelovii  which 
he  named  N.  plumbaginifolia?  var.  bigelovii.  This  was  as  early  as 
1857.  In  1871  Watson  raised  the  variety  to  a  species  and  published 
a  more  complete  description,  as  well  as  a  good  figure  of  it.  The 
type  specimens  came  from  the  Sierran  foothills  in  central  California 
ind  are  low  spreading  plants,  with  short  internodes,  ascending 
Dranches,  large  and  conspicuous  white  flowers,  and  prominent  glan- 
lular  pubescence  turning  brownish,  or  rusty,  with  age.  S.  A.  Barrett 
bund  it  in  the  general  type  region  in  use  amoug  the  Miwok  Indians 
md  was  kind  enough  to  obtain  seed  for  me.  I  have  grown  it  in  the 
jure  line  for  many  years  and  find  that  it  retains  its  distinctive  varietal 
characteristics  from  generation  to  generation.  This  plant,  the  taxo- 
lomic  type  of  Nicotiana  bigelovii,  occupies  an  area  in  the  very  center 
)f  California  which  is  definitely  limited  and  also  separated  from  the 
treas  occupied  by  the  other  varieties  of  the  species. 

"The  plant  which  has  usually  passed  under  the  name  of  Nicotiana 
igelovii,  however,  is  the  tall  erect  variety  found  in  abundance  in 
he  dry  washes  of  stream-beds  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
rom  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and  Humboldt  Counties  eastward  to 
ihasta  and  possibly  also  other  counties  of  California.  This  variety, 
rhich  as  yet  has  no  distinctive  name,  may  reach  a  height  of  as  much 
s  six  feet,  has  long  erect  branches  with  elongated  internodes,  and 
rith.  large  flowers  which  are  more  separated  than  in  the  plants  of  the 
axonomic  type.  In  common  with  the  type  of  the  species,  this  tall 
nd  erect  variety  has  a  decided  tendency  toward  a  three-celled  ovary 
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and  such  are  to  be  found  in  most  well-developed  plants  although  in  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  capsules  matured.  [5a]  Chest- 
nut 6  states  that  this  variety  is  used  for  smoking  and  also  for  chewing 
by  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  Mendocino  County,  California.  Thanks 
to  P.  E.  Goddard  7  and  S.  A.  Barrett,  I  have  perfectly  reliable  evidence 
that  it  is  still  used  by  the  Hupa  and  the  Porno.  The  Hupa,  at  least, 
knew  it  both  wild  and  cultivated,8  but  the  Porno  seem  to  have  used 
only  the  wild  plant.  As  to  how  far  the  use  of  this  variety  extended 
into  Oregon  I  am  uncertain,  but  I  have  the  opinion  that,  towards  its 
northern  limits  and  beyond  them,  attempts  were  made  to  cultivate 
it,  as  certainly  was  the  case  among  the  Hupa.  Northern  California 
represents  the  limit  of  the  spontaneous  distribution  of  any  coastal 
species  of  Nicotiana  and  in  Oregon  we  find  that  the  cultivated  tobaccc 
of  certain  Indian  tribes  was  a  nearly  related  species,  or  possibly  derived 
variety,  of  N.  bigelovii,  viz.,  N.  multivalvis  Lindl. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  some  form  of  the  Bigelovii 
group  of  the  genus  Nicotiana  which  was  used  by  the  Indians  whon 
Drake  encountered  in  1579,  when  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  California 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Drakes  Bay.  Wiener  9  remarks  oi 
Drake's  account  as  follows:  'That  tobacco,  first  mentioned  in  Hispa 
niola,  should  have  found  its  way  so  far  to  the  northwest,  in  additioi 
to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  is  a  prima  jacie  proof  that  the  distribute 
of  tobacco  follows  from  its  first  appearance  under  Arabic  influence 
from  Guinea  to  all  countries  where  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Frend 
sailors  navigated  via  Guinea  or  after  having  taken  part  in  Guine 
expeditions.'     The  extreme  improbability  of  Nicotiana  bigelovii  hav 

50  [Professor  Setchell  has  furnished  me  the  following  addition* 
information  on  this  point:  "I  have  found  that  in  the  tall  form  c 
Nicotiana  bigelowii  [sic]  a  small  percentage  of  the  ovaries  are  3-cellec 
The  occurrence  of  occasional  3-celled  condition  in  this  variety  is  to  b 
contrasted  with  the  situation  in  the  variety  Wallacei,  which,  so  far  s 
the  examination  of  several  thousand  capsules  indicated,  is  constantl 
2-celled,  and  gives  some  indication  of  the  possibility  of  4-celled  an 
of  many-celled  varieties  arising  from  it  by  simple  process  of  mutatioi 
I  should  say  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  '  abnormal  capsules'  [quoi 
ing  letter  of  J.  P.  Harrington],  but  an  indication  of  a  tendenc 
within  the  species.  The  3-celled  capsules  occur  usually  on  the  low< 
parts  of  the  plant."] 

6 "Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  Mendocino  County,  Californii 
Contr.  U.  S.  National  Herb.,  vol.  3,  pp.  386,  387,  1902." 

7  "Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  in  Univ.  Calif.  Pubs.,  Amer.  Arc) 
and  Eth.,  Vol.  I,  no.  1,  p.  37,  1903." 

8  "  Goddard,  loc.  cit." 
9"Loc.  cit.,  p.  141." 
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ing  originated  in  Guinea  and  having  been  brought  thence  to  the  State 
of  California,  the  only  place  where  it  has  ever  been  known,  and 
through  any  human  agency,  takes  away  the  effectiveness  of  this 
"prima  jade  proof"  and  yields  another  strong  probability  that  the 
tobacco  of  Hispaniola  may  have  been  carried  from  Hispaniola  to 
Guinea  rather  than  that  any  species  of  tobacco  may  have  been 
brought  from  Guinea  to  Hispaniola  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
American  Continent. 

"The  third  variety  of  Nicotiana  bigelovii,  the  var.  wallacei  Gray, 
is  found  in  a  limited  area  in  southern  California  and  distinctly  sepa- 
rated, in  its  distribution,  from  either,  or  both,  of  the  other  varieties 
of  the  species.  Var.  wallacei  is  a  plant  of  medium  height,  erect, 
and  much  more  slender  than  either  of  the  two  varieties  of  central 
and  of  northern  California.  It  has  a  smaller  flower  with  more 
slender  tube  and  I  have  never  seen  a  three-celled  ovary  among  several 
thousand  examined,  all  the  ovaries,  and  ripe  capsules,  having  been 
found  to  be  two-celled.  While  it  is  very  probable  that  this  variety 
may  have  been  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  region  where  it 
occurs,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  direct  evidence  that  such 
was  the  case.  Its  relations  with  Nicotiana  clevelandii  Gray,  both 
botanically  and  as  to  aboriginal  use,  are  still  very  uncertain. 

"When  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  the  Mandan  villages  in  North 
Dakota  in  1804, 10  they  found  the  inhabitants  smoking  a  kind  of 
tobacco  never  seen  previously  by  white  men.  They  obtained  speci- 
mens and  seed  for  their  collections  as  well  as  data  for  their  report. 
The  specimens  brought  back  by  them  served  as  the  type  of  the 
Nicotiana  quadrivalvis  Pursh  n  and  are  now  preserved  among  the 
collections  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
The  seed,  or  some  of  it  at  least,  v/as  distributed  so  that  it  was  the 
source  of  the  plants  grown  in  various  botanical  gardens  in  Europe 
and  its  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  such  institutions. 
A  few  years  ago,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Anthropological  Section 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City, 
I  was  enabled  to  obtain  from  George  F.  Will,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
and  from  Melvin  Randolph  Gilmore,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  seed  of  this 
species,  which  was  still  being  cultivated  by  a  Hidatsa  Indian.  I 
have  grown  the  descendants  of  the  plants  from  this  seed  and  in  the 
pure  line  for  several  generations  and  find  that  it  still  comes  abso- 
lutely true  to  type  as  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  as  represented 
by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  specimens.  The  plants  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  type  of  Nicotiana  bigelovii,  but  the  flowers  are  neither 

10  «Qf  Thwaites,  Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion, 1804-1806,  vol.  1,  pp.  183,  186,  187,  1904;  vol.  6,  pp.  142, 
149-151,  158,  1905,  New  York." 

11  "Flora  Americae  Septentrionalis.  vol.  1,  p.  141.  1814." 
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quite  so  large  nor  so  graceful.  The  chief  difference  from  any  of  the 
varieties  of  N.  bigelovii,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ovary.  This 
is  constantly  4-celled  in  N.  quadrivalvis,  while  in  N.  bigelovii  it  is 
preponderatingly  2-celled,  although  3-celled  examples  are  frequent 
in  the  type  and  in  the  northern  variety.  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis  is 
not  only  the  tobacco  of  the  Mandan,  but  of  the  Arikara  and  the 
Hidatsa  Indians  as  well.  How  they  obtained  it  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  not  known  outside  of  cultivation.  This  latter  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  close  resemblance  to  Nicotiana  bigelovii,  the  only 
essential  difference  being  the  increase  in  the  number  of  carpels  as 
shown  by  the  4-celled  ovary,  makes  it  appear  reasonably  certain  that 
N.  quadrivalvis  is  only  a  derivative  from  some  form  of  N.  bigelovii. 
It  may  possibly  have  arisen  by  a  single  mutation  or  it  may  be  a 
hybrid  derivative  from  a  cross  between  N.  bigelovii  and  N.  multi- 
valvis.  I  have  obtained  forms  very  close  to  N.  quadrivalvis  as 
descendants  of  such  a  cross  and  such  forms  have  appeared  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  the  University  of  California  as  the  result  of  a 
probable  spontaneous  cross  between  the  two  species  mentioned.  It 
is  of  decided  interest  to  find  a  bigelovii  derivative  so  far  from  the 
bigelovii  home  and  this  interest  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  N. 
quadrivalvis  is  connected  in  distribution  with  the  Californian  area 
by  the  area  in  which  N.  multivalvis,  itself  seemingly  a  bigelovii  deriva- 
tive, is  found  under  aboriginal  cultivation. 

"The  Hidatsa  tobacco,  which  is  fairly  certainly  Nicotiana  quadri- 
valvis, has  been  the  subject  of  study  by  Gilbert  L.  Wilson.12  He 
says  that  the  Hidatsa  cultivate  tobacco,  but  does  not  mention  the 
species.  It  is  not  used  by  the  young  men  because  it  prevents  running 
by  causing  shortness  of  breath.  It  is  not  planted  near  corn  because 
tobacco  has  a  strong  smell  that  affects  corn.  In  harvesting,  the 
blossoms  are  picked  first,  the  white  parts  (corollas)  being  thrown 
away,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  are  picked  last.  Both  blossoms  and 
stems  are  treated  with  buffalo-fat  before  being  stored.  The  Hidatsa 
name  for  their  tobacco,  according  to  Lowie,13  is  ope. 

"Melvin  Kandolph  Gilmore,14  in  treating  of  the  uses  of  plants  by 
the  Missouri  River  Indians,  writes  as  if  they  all  used  Nicotiana 
quadrivalvis,15   although   he   mentions   specifically   that   his   definite 

12  "Agriculture  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,  an  Indian  Interpretation; 
Univ.  of  Minnesota  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  no.  9,  Minneapolis? 
1917,  pp.  121-127." 

13  "The  Tobacco  Society  of  the  Crow  Indians,  Anthrop.  Papers, 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  21,  pt.  2,  1919." 

14  "  Uses  of  Plants  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  River  Region, 
83rd  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnology  (for  1911-12),  pp.  43-154, 
1919." 

13"Loc.  cit.p.  59." 
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knowledge  was  of  the  Hidatsa  tobacco  only.  He  states  that  N. 
quadrivalvis  was  cultivated  by  all  of  the  tribes  of  Nebraska,16  but 
was  lost  as  soon  as  they  came  into  contact  with  Europeans  and  so 
completely  that  not  even  the  oldest  Omaha  had  ever  seen  it  in  culti- 
vation. It  seems  fully  as  probable  that  the  Nebraska  tribes,  being 
nomads,  may  not  have  cultivated  tobacco,  but  probably  obtained  it 
3y  trade.  In  this  case  it  seems  just  as  likely  that  they  may  have 
obtained  Nicotiana  rustica  from  Indians  of  the  Eastern  Woodland 
Area  or  N.  attenuata  from  those  of  the  Plains  Area,  as  to  have 
received  N.  quadrivalvis  from  any  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  village 
Indians  of  North  Dakota. 

"Nicotiana  multivalvis  Lindl.,  the  fifth  and  last  member  of  the 
bigelovii  group  to  be  considered,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
type  of  N.  bigelovii  and  also  to  N.  quadrivalvis  in  habit,  leaves,  and 
shape — as  well  as  color — of  the  flowers.  The  corrolla,  however,  is 
usually  more  than  5-lobed,  varying  to  as  many  as  12  or  more  lobes. 
The  ovary  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  species.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  circles  of  cells,  one  within  the  other  as  in  the  case  of  the 
3vary  of  the  navel-orange.  The  capsule  of  N.  multivalvis  bears 
'ertile  seeds  in  all,  or  at  least  in  most,  of  its  cells.  Such  a  form  of 
Dvary  as  this  is  evidently  monstrous,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
Df  the  normal  ovary  of  Nicotiana,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
lerived  from  a  form  such  as  the  type  of  N.  bigelovii  by  a  relatively 
imple  mutation.  An  additional  argument  as  to  the  possible  deriva- 
tion of  this  species  from  some  simpler  form  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
aeen  found  outside  of  cultivation. 

Nicotiana  multivalvis  was  discovered  by  David  Douglas 17  in 
August,  1825.  The  first  specimen  he  saw  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
in  Indian  at  the  great  falls  of  the  Columbia  River,  but,  although  he 
Dffered  two  ounces  of  manufactured  tobacco,  an  enormous  remunera- 
tion, the  Indian  would  not  part  with  it.  The  Indians  planted  it  away 
Torn  the  villages  so  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  before  maturity.  They 
Durned  a  dead  tree  or  stump  in  the  open  wood  and  strewed  the  ashes 
)ver  the  ground  to  be  planted.  Later  on,  Douglas  found  one  of  the 
ittle  plantations  and  helped  himself  to  specimens.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, he  met  the  owner  who  appeared  much  displeased  on  seeing  the 
Dlants  under  Douglas's  arm.  A  present  of  an  ounce  of  European 
:obacco  appeased  him  and  the  present  of  an  additional  ounce  induced 
lim  to  talk  of  the  Indian  tobacco  and  to  answer  questions  concerning 
t.  Douglas  learned  from  the  Indian  that  he  put  wood  ashes  over 
;he  ground  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  ashes  make  the  tobacco 
slants  to  grow  very  large.    He  also  learned  that  this  species  of  tobacco 

16  "Loc.  cit.  p.  113." 

17  "Journal  Kept  by  David  Douglas,  etc.,  London,  1914,  pp.  59, 141 
sub.  N.  pulverulenta  Pursh)." 
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grew  plentifully  in  the  country  of  the  Snake  Indians,  who  may  have 
brought  it  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River  which  they 
annually  visited,  and  have  distributed  it  from  this  region  and  in  both 
directions  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  suggestior 
of  the  Indian  probably  represents  a  portion  of  the  truth  as  regards 
the  travels  of  this  species,  but  the  general  trend  must  have  beer 
rather  from  the  coast  to  the  eastward  and  into  the  interior,  if  the 
botanical  probabilities  are  duly  considered. 

"Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie,  of  the  Americar 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  I  have  been  able  to  make  certain  thai 
the  tobacco  which  is  of  so  much  ceremonial  importance  among  th< 
Crow  Indians  is  Nicotiana  mvliiralris.  I  have  examined  photograph 
of  the  tobacco  gardens  of  the  Crows,  in  which  the  plants  showec 
their  characters  remarkably  well,  and  also  a  pressed  specimen  of  ai 
entire  plant  concerning  whose  identity  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Dr.  Lowie18  has  since  published  his  paper  on  the  subject  anc 
brought  forward  much  detail  concerning  the  planting  and  cere 
monial  use  of  this  species.  In  his  preface,  Dr.  Lowie  says  that  thi 
Tobacco  Society  loomed  large  in  the  tribal  life  of  the  Crow,  it 
ceremonial  activities  probably  ranking  next  to  the  Sun  Dance.  Th< 
Crows  insist  that  their  tobacco  is  different  from  that  of  the  Hidats; 
(Nicotiana  quadrivalms),  and  botanically  this  idea  is  correct.  I] 
connection  with  the  query  as  to  whence  the  Crow,  and  the  Hidats 
as  well,  may  have  obtained  their  particular  types  of  tobacco,  Di 
Lowie,  in  addition  to  the  botanical  evidence,  calls  attention  to  th 
fact  that  in  the  languages  of  several  of  the  tribes  using  the  oigelom 
group  of  tobaccos,  the  root  of  the  word  for  tobacco  is  op  or  up  an 
that  the  Dieguefios,  the  Shasta,  the  Takelma,  the  Crow,  and  th 
Hidatsa  agree  in  this,  while  the  tribes  using  other  species  of  tobacc 
apply  terms  from  different  roots.18*  This  linguistic  evidence  is  c 
decided  interest  and  importance,  especially  when  taken  in  connectio 
with  the  close  botanical  relationship  of  the  species  and  varietie 
concerned."19 

2.  Pahd't  'uOvuyttrhva  peheVraha' 

(THE    NAME    OF   TOBACCO) 

'Ihe*raha',  tobacco,  tobacco  plant,  means  merely  that  which  i 
smoked,  being  a  -ha'  derivative  of  'ihe'er,  to  smoke,  just  as  'avaha 
food,  is  derived  from  'av,  to  eat. 


18  "Loc.  cit." 

18a  [Karuk  'u'uh,  tobacco,  see  p.  45,  is  the  same  word.] 

19  Setchell,  William  Albert,  Aboriginal  Tobaccos,  American  Anthrc 
pologist,  N.  S.,  vol.  23,  no.  4,  Oct.-Dec.  1921,  pp.  397-413,  quotatio 
from  pp.  403-110. 
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But  there  is  also  another,  old  name  for  tobacco,  Vuh,  which  corre- 
sponds to  words  of  similar  sound  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages  of 
western  North  America, 19a  and  survives  in  Karuk  as  a  prepound, 
although  the  independent  form  of  the  word  can  be  separated  and 
restored  by  any  speaker,  and  has  very  rarely  been  volunteered.20 
The  following  words,  and  some  others,  have  it.  It  is  felt  to  be 
identical  in  meaning  with  'ihe'raha-,  which  can  not  be  substituted  for 
it  in  the  words  here  given  except  in  the  case  of  'uhsipnu'uk,  for  which 
one  may  also  say  'iheTahasfpnu'uk. 

(1)  'uhai,  nicotine,  the  pitchy  substance  which  accumulates  in  a 
Karuk  smoking  pipe.  The  literal  meaning  is  tobacco  excrement. 
Cp.  sicca!,  semen;  vi00ai",  mucus  secretion  of  the  vagina;  'a'H,  ex- 
crement. 

(2)  'uhfahakuv,  name  of  one  of  the  days  of  the  new-year  ceremony, 
literally  a  going  toward  tobacco.     (See  p.  244.) 

(3)  'uhippi',  tobacco  stem,  tobacco  stalk.  With  -'fppi'  cp.,  inde- 
pendent 'ippi',  bone,  and  'ippa',  tree,  plant.     (See  pp.  51,  89.) 

(4)  'uhra-m,  tobacco  pipe  of  any  kind,  -ra/m,  place. 

(5)  'uhsipnu'uk,  tobacco  basket,  =  'ihe-rahasipnu'uk,  from  sipnu'uk, 
storage  basket.     (See  pp.  103-131.) 

(6)  'uhtatvara,ar,  sweathouse  tobacco  lighting  stick,  literally  to- 
bacco [coal]  tong-inserter.     (See  pp.  188-190.) 

(7)  'uh0rcrihra'am,  mg.  where  they  put  tobacco,  placename.  (See 
p.  267.) 

(8)  'uhtayvarara,am,  mg.  where  they  spoil  tobacco,  placename. 
(See  p.  267.) 

3.  Pakowura  pananuppiric  puyi00a  xay  vura  kunic  va^  kumevkyii'- 
hara  pehe-raha'ippa',  vura  tcicihpuri6?lppa  kite  va;  kunic  kume*- 
kyav,  pa'apxanti'tc  'in  takinippe'er 

JOF  ALL  KARUK  PLANTS  THE  BLACK  NIGHTSHADE  IS  MOST  LIKE  TOBACCO, 
THE  WHITES  TELL  US) 

The  plant  most  closely  related  to  tobacco  botanically  of  those 
growing  in  the  Karuk  country  is  the  Black  Nightshade,  Solanum 
\nigrum  L.,  called  tciclhpuri0,  dog  huckleberry.     Of  it  is  said: 

Tmxa0akke'm.      PuffU't    vura  They   smell   strong.     Nothing 

i-n    'a/mtihap\     K6\kaninay  vur  eats  them.    They  grow  all  over, 

u'i'fti'.     Pay6-m  vura  vaj^   ka;n  They    grow    more    now    where 

ba;y  'u'i-fti',  paka;n  pi-ns  kun-  beans   are   planted.     They  look 

'uh0a*mhitihirak.    Va;  vura  puri0  like   huckleberries,   but   the   dog 

umussahlti',kuna  vura 'axvi00irar  huckleberries   are   dirty   looking, 


19a  See  quotation  from  Setchell,  p.  44. 
20  See  p.  244,  line  10. 
63044°— 32 6 
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'umussahiti  patcicihpufi0,   'uxra-  they  are  sour,  the  leaves  also  are 

ha0ka'ay,  papplric  kyaru  vur  'ax-  dirty    looking.      It    is    good    for 

vi00irarkunic.  Vura  puraf&'thafa,  nothing,  it  smells  strong.    I  guesc 

'u'ux.     Tcicl*  'ata   nik  'u;m  vur  maybe  dogs  eat  them,  they  are 

'u'a-mti',  'ikki;tc  'ata,  vo-0vuyti  called  dog  huckleberries. 
tcicihpuri0. 

4.  Sahih6*raha  karu  mahihe-raha' 

(DOWNSLOPE  AND  UPSLOPE  TOBACCO) 

Sah-,  downslope,  and  mah-,  upslope,  are  sometimes  employed 
always  rather  irregularly,  to  distinguish  river  and  mountain  varieties 
of  an  object.  Thus  xan0u*n,  crawfish  (*sahxan0u'un  is  not  used) 
mahxan0u'un,  scorpion,  lit.  mountain  crawfish.  Xa'a0,  grasshoppe: 
(*mahxa'a0  is  not  used) ;  sahxa'a0,  green  grasshopper,  lit.  river  grass 
hopper.21  'Apxa,an,  hat  (*sahapxa'an  is  not  used);  mahapxa,an,  i 
hunter's  hat  overlaid  mostly  with  pine  roots,  also  called  taripanap 
xa,an,  dipper  basket  hat,  lit.  mountain  hat.  Vuhvuha',  (1)  deerskh 
dance  in  general,  (2)  jump  dance;  but  sahvuhvuha',  deerskin  dance 
regular  name  of  the  deerskin  dance,  lit.  river  deerskin  dance.22 

So  also  with  tobacco.  The  Indians  go  beyond  the  botanist  an< 
make  what  is  for  them  a  very  necessary  distinction.  Sahih6*raha 
river  tobacco,  is  applied  only  to  the  wild  tobacco,  self-sown.  It  is  ver; 
properly  named,  since  wild  tobacco  is  known  to  be  fond  of  sand; 
stretches  of  river  bottoms  and  is  rumored  to  be  particularly  vil( 
But  none  of  the  informants  had  ever  heard  Goddard's  statemen 
that  such  tobacco  is  poisonous.23  River  tobacco  was  never  smokec 
but  volunteer  tobacco  growing  about  the  sweathouses  was  often  picke 
and  smoked  (see  p.  78),  and  sweathouses  were  mostly  downslop 
institutions  and  so  this  comes  painfully  near  to  smoking  river  tobacc< 

The  other,  sown,  people's  tobacco  was  called  in  contradistinctio 
mahihg-raha',  mountain  tobacco,  although  the  term  was  seldom  use( 
Tapasihe*raha',  real  tobacco,  was  felt  to  be  a  more  proper  distinctioi 
or  one  could  say  'aranrhgTaha',  people's,  or  if  you  will,  Indians 
tobacco. 

The  term  for  any  volunteer  plant  is  piffapu'.  This  is  applied  t 
either  sahiher-aha'  or  tapasihe-raha',  provided  the  tobacco  has  nc 
been  planted  by  people.     All  native  tobacco  is  piffapu'  now. 

It  is  thought  that  the  seeds  of  sahihgTaha'  float  down  from  uprive 
This  gives  it  a  foreign,  extraneous  aspect.     Any  tobacco  growin 


21  Cp.  again  kahxa'a0,  upriver  grasshopper,  a  species  living  at  th 
Klamath  Lakes,  said  closely  to  resemble  sahxa'a0. 

22  The  writer  has  many  additional  examples  of  this  distinguishmen 

23  "The  wild  form  found  along  the  river  they  say  is  poison. 
Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  p.  37. 
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ipslope  tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  identified  with  tapasihe-raha'. 
t  is  inferred  that  it  has  escaped  from  the  plots,  or  to  have  perpetuated 
tself  as  a  volunteer  crop  at  some  long  abandoned  plot.  They  realize 
hat  this  volunteer  tapasihg-raha  is  not  as  robust  and  strong  as  when 
t  was  sowed  in  ashes,  weeded  and  tended,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
apasihg-raha'. 

It  is  said  that  even  today,  when  both  kinds  are  growing  wild,  one 
an  distinguish  them  instantly: 

Pu'ikpihanhara  pasahihe-raha',         That  river  tobacco  is  not  strong, 

t-t  va;  'ar  uhe'er.     'Asti;p  vur  if  a  person  smokes  it.     It  grows 

u'i-fti    yuxna-m.      Viira    pu'uh-  by  the  river  in  the  sand.     They 

a/mhitihap.     Vuraya-ntcip  kuk-  do   not   sow   it.     Every   year  it 

:u;m     vura     ka;n     tupifcf-prin.  grows  up   voluntarily.     The  In- 

ira;r  'u;m  viira  pu'ihe-ratihara  dians  never  smoke  it,  that  river 

asahihe-raha'.  tobacco. 

Kuna     vura     patapasihe-raha        But  the  real  tobacco  is  pithy, 

i;m    kunic    'axvahahaf,    trkyan  it  makes  a  person's  hands  sticky 

ir     uxvahahiti     patu'afficaha;k  when  one  touches  it,  the  real  to- 

atapasihe-raha'.  Tirihca  pamup-  bacco  does.     It  has  wildish  leaves, 

ific,  'ikpihan,  'imxaeakke'em.  it  is  strong,  it  stinks. 

5.  Pehe-raha'ippa  mupikyutunvaramu'u,  karu  ko-vura  pamuGvuy.24 
(morphology  of  the  tobacco  plant) 
A.  Ko-vura  pehe-raha'ippa' 

(THE    PLANT) 

Piric  means  (1)  leaf,  (collective)  foliage,  (2)  plant  of  any  kind, 
:cept  that  when  applied  to  trees,  which  are  termed  'ippa',  it  resumes 
3  meaning  of  foliage,  referring  either  to  that  of  the  entire  tree  or  to  a 
-anchy  or  leafy  sprig  or  piece  of  the  tree.  Piric  is  also  the  common 
ord  for  bush  or  brush,  being  used  in  the  plural  equivalent  to  piricriMk, 
•ush,  brushy  place.  Piric  is  commonly  used  of  the  leaves  of  the 
bacco  plant  (see  p.  52),  but  can  also  be  applied  to  the  tobacco  plant 

a  whole;  it  is  sometimes  employed  contemptuously,  e.  g.  'ip  nim- 
ahat  pamihe-rahappiric,  I  saw  your  good  for  nothing  tobacco  weeds; 

with  reference  to  the  plant  or  leaves  when  first  pricking  above  the 
il :  Ya;n  vur  'u'fokyusunutihatc  pehg-rahappiric,  the  tobacco  is  just 


Or  pehe-raha'ippa  pako;  'uGvuytti-hva  pamucvitava.  Pamupi- 
utunvaramu'u,  its  joints,  is  applicable  to  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
I  the  proper  term,  but  can  not  be  said  of  the  parts  of  a  one-piece 
iject,  like  a  pipe,  of  which  pamucvitava,  its  various  parts  or  pieces, 
ist  be  used. 
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starting  to  come  up.  The  diminutive  of  piric,  piric  Panammahat'c,  pi 
pinictunvg-ttcas,  is  used  especially  of  grotesque  or  useless  leaves  oi 
plants,  or  of  little  weeds  coming  up,  e.  g.,  in  a  tobacco  plot. 

Tree  is  'ippa',  although  this  can  also  be  applied  to  smaller  plants 
and  the  compound  'ihe'raha'lppa',  tobacco  plant,  is  actually  volun 
teered. 

Vine  is  'ataturS/n'nar,  one  that  grows  all  over. 

Garden  plants  are  distinguished  from  wild  ones  by  such  an  expres 
sion  as  'uh0amhako-kfa'ttcas,  different  kinds  of  planted  ones.  Veg 
etables  are  'uh0amha'avaha',  planted  food. 

A  tobacco  plant  is  usually  called  merely  'ihgTaha',  tobacco;  bu 
one  may  also  say  'iheTaha'fppa',  'ihe'rahappiric,  or  'uhippi' ;  the  las 
properly  meaning  tobacco  stalk,  can  be  used  of  the  entire  plant.  (Se 
p.  51.)    'Ihe-raha'ippa'  is  sometimes  used  of  the  stem.     (See  p.  51.) 

The  topmost  part  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  called  'iheTaha'ipaha'ip 
paiiitc  ('ippanitc,  top).  The  top  in  contradistinction  to  the  root  i 
called  pamu'ippa',  its  stalk  or  plant,  or  pamuppiric,  its  foliage.  Th 
last  word  is  used,  e.  g.,  of  carrot  tops  as  contrasted  with  the  roots. 

The  base  or  lower  part  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  called  'iheTaha'ips 
ha'affiv  ('affiv,  base). 

The  following  general  observations  were  volunteered  on  habits 
growth  of  the  tobacco  plant: 

'Afya-tc  vur  uve'hrim'va  po"-  The     tobacco     plant     stanc 

'f-fti'     pehe-raha".25      K6*mahitc  straight    up    as    it    grows.      Il 

vura  powe'hpi'Bvuti  pamupti"k.  branches  just  spread  a  little. 

Pehe-raha'ippa  'u;m  vura  'ivax-  The  tobacco  plant  is  all  dryisl 

ra  kunic   kowufa,    pu'assarhara,  it  is  not  juicy,  it  is  tough.     Tr 

sakri'v.      PeheTaha'pti'k,     paru-  tobacco-branches,    the    tobacc< 

hippi  sakri'vca',     puya/mahukitc  stems    are    tough;    they   do    n( 

kupe'cpattahitihara.         Patakik-  break   easily.     When   they  pic 

y&\ha'ak  pa'uhfppi',  takunvupak-  the  tobacco  stems  they  cut  thei 

si'prin.  off. 

Ka-kum  vura  'aPvari  po#'i-fti',  Some    [tobacco    plants]    gro 

karu  ka/kum  vura  'a'punit'c.    Va;  low,    some    high.      The    highe 

vura  'aiVaritta/pas  'u'i'fti'26  pa'a-  that  they  grow  is  higher  than 

vansa'avahkam  vari  tu'lffaha'ak.  man.    But  most  of  the  time  the 

Va;,  'u;m  viira  hitiha;n  'arare-0-  come    up    to    a    person's    ches 

va-yvari    va;    k6*    va*ramashiti'.  They  are  tall. 
Va'ramas. 


25  Or  pehe-raha'ippa'. 

26  Or  va;  vur  'upifyPmmuti',  the  highest  it  ever  grows. 
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Pahu't    'u'iftakantakkanti',    'umxa/Gti',    'u'akkati',    'umussahiti' 

(SENSE    CHARACTERISTICS) 

The  following  sense  characteristics  are  attributed  to  the  tobacco 
)lant: 

a' .  Pahu't  'u'iftakantakkanti' 

(FEELING) 

Xii;s  kunic  'ar  u'iftakanko-tti  patu'afficaha'ak,  tobacco  is  smooth 
,nd  sticky  when  one  feels  of  it. 

V.  Pahu't  'umxa-eti' 

(SMELL) 

Karu  vura  pehe-raha  vur  imxa0akk6'em.    HaVri  vura  'axva/hkuha- 
taha  pat6'msakkaraha'ak.    And  tobacco  stinks.    Sometimes  it  makes 
person's  head  ache  when  he  smells  it. 

c'.  Pahirt  'u'akkati'  (taste) 

Pehe-raha    'apraa;n    'ukrixyup-  Tobacco  burns  a  person's  mouth, 

:u*pti  27  'ara,  'u'ux,  xara  vur  ap-  it  tastes  bad. 
aa;n  u'akkati'. 

Va;  takunpi*p  fa't  viirava  pa-  They  say  when  anything  tastes 

ii#xha'ak:   '"TJ'ux,   'iheTaha  ko;  bad:  "It  tastes  bad,  it  tastes  as 

u'iTx."     Nanitta;t  mit  'up6-v5'-  bad    as    tobacco."     My    mother 

ihat',    pafa-t    viirava    'u*xha,ak:  used  to  say  when  anything  tasted 

"Ih6TahaxI;tkyunicky6•  'u'tfx."  bad:  "It  tastes  as  bad  as  green 

tobacco." 

Ha'ri    takunpakatkat    paya'f,  Sometimes  when  they  taste  of 

akari  kuntakkiritiha'ak,  karixas  acorn  dough,  when  they  are  still 

akunpi-p:  '"Ihe-raha  vura  kari  soaking  it,  they  say:  "The  acorn 

r6;  '\X'usx  paya-f."  dough  tastes  as  bad  as  smoking 

tobacco  yet." 

d'.  PahQ't  'umussahiti' 

(SIGHT) 

Paya;n  vur  'u'i'ftiha'-k  puxxwitc  Gukkinkuhic,  pehe-raha'ippa', 
atcim  'umtuppe*caha'ak,  va;  kari  tavattavkuhic. 

When  it  is  just  growing,  the  tobacco  plant  is  real  green,  when  it  is 
lready  going  to  get  ripe,  it  is  then  light-colored. 

For  the  turning  yellow  of  tobacco  leaves,  see  page  100.  For  obser- 
ations  on  the  color  of  tobacco  flowers,  see  page  55. 

27  Cp.  'apmanPikrixyupxu]5,  (black)  pepper,  lit.  that  which  burns 
be  mouth. 
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b.  'Imnak  karu  'amta,ap 

(CHARCOAL  AND  ASHES) 

Chemically  changed  tobacco  plant  material  would  be  designated 
as  follows : 

'IheTaheVmnak,  tobacco  charcoal. 
,IheVraha,mta'ap,  tobacco  ashes. 

c.  PeheTaha'uh9a-msa' 

(TOBACCO  PLOTS) 

A  tobacco  plot,  and  now  any  garden,  orchard,  or  plantation,  is 
called  'uh0a'am,  whence  'uhOa/mha',  to  plant,  to  sow.  Here  'uh- 
is  not  the  old  word  for  tobacco,  but  to  be  connected  with  'uhic,  seed; 
-0a'am,  to  put.  More  specifically:  'iheTaha'uh0a'am,  tobacco  plot. 
Also  'iheTaha'uhOamhiram,  tobacco  garden;  pamitva  JiheTaha'uh0am- 
hiramhahik,  former  tobacco  plot.  Of  any  place  where  tobacco  grows, 
sown  or  unsown,  one  may  say:  pe*he-rah  u'i'ftihifak,  place  where 
tobacco  grows.    Plate  10  shows  Tmkyanva'an  at  a  former  tobacco  plot. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  words,  should  be  noticed  piffapu',  any 
volunteer  plant;  'ihe-rahapiffapu',  volunteer  tobacco  plant  or  plants. 
One  should  note  also  sahPihe-raha',  used  for  distinguishing  the  wild 
from  the  sown  variety  of  tobacco.     (See  pp.  46-47.) 

d.  Pa'e-pu,um 

(ROOT) 

'IheTaha'e^ppu^m,  tobacco  root,  from  ,6*ppu,um,  root.  Rootlet 
is  called  VpumPanammahatc,  pi.  'e-pumtunvg'etc.  The  bottom  of  the 
root  is  called  VpumPafivi'^c,  from  'afiviMtc,  bottom.  A  correspond- 
ing VpumPipannf'tc,  top  of  the  root,  would  scarcely  be  applied, 
Only  for  bull  pine  roots  used  for  basketry  is  the  special  term  'ictcS,'- 
tcip,  and  'erppu'um  is  not  applied. 

e.  Pa'uhippi' 

(STALK) 

The  commonest  word  for  the  stalk  of  plants  is  su*f,  fish  backbone, 
which  also  means  pith.  (Seep.  52.)  Or 'ahup,  wood,  stick,  can  be  used. 
Thus  of  a  sunflower  stalk  one  can  say  mussu'uf ,  its  fish  backbone,  or 
mu'ahup,  its  stick.  But  of  the  backbone  of  animals  other  than  fish 
suffah  must  be  employed;  while  the  backbone  of  a  deer  from  which 
the  ribs  have  been  cut  is  called  'iktcurahaha'.  Leaf  stem  is  never 
called  sui  (see  p.  53),  but  flower  stem  is  regularly  so  called  (see  p.  56) 

Another  equally  curious  term,  which  has  to  be  applied  to  certain 
stalks,  is  'avan,  husband,  male,  applied  (1)  to  the  leafless  stalks  of 
scouring  rush  in  contradistinction  to  the  leafy  ones,  which  are  called 
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asiktava"^,  woman,  female;  (2)  to  stalks  which  are  bare,  like  a 
prout,  but  have  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  base,  in  this  case  the  leaves 
>eing  designated  as  the  female.  The  idea  is  that  the  bare  stalk 
esembles  the  undressed  Indian  male  while  the  leanness  or  leaves 
uggest  the  Indian  woman  with  her  dress.  In  enumerating  these 
talks  called  'avan,  the  series  of  cardinal  numerals  with  -'avan  post- 
>ounded,  meaning  so  and  so  many  men,  can  not  be  used,  but  one  must 
ise  the  ordinary  cardinals;  thus  'itaharavan,  10  men,  but  'itra'hyar 
m'avan,  10  stalks. 

A  young,  succulent  sprout  or  stalk,  especially  one  which  has  just 
ome  up  and  is  still  leafless,  is  designated  as  kuppat'.    . 

None  of  the  terms  for  stalk  or  stem  above  listed  can  be  applied  to 
he  tobacco  stalk  or  stem,  the  latter  being  called  by  the  special  term 
uhippi',  tobacco  bone.  The  prepound  is  for  'u'uh,  already  discussed 
is  the  old  designation  of  tobacco  in  the  language,  while  'ippi'  is 
he  common  word  for  bone.  Cp.  su'f,  fish  backbone,  applied  to  the 
talks  of  other  plants.  Neither  su'f,  'ahup,  nor  'avan,  discussed  above 
3  applied  to  the  stem  of  tobacco.     The  reason  for  the  special  term 

because  the  harvested  and  prepared  tobacco  stems  were  a  com- 
aodity  and  also  had  use  in  religious  performances ;  otherwise  we  should 
robably  find  no  special  terminology. 

'IheTaha'ippa',  meaning  strictly  tobacco  plant,  is  sometimes 
.pplied  to  the  stalk. 

A  joint  in  a  stem,  such  as  is  conspicuous  in  the  scouring  rush,  is 
ailed  'ikyutunvaramu'u,  and  this  word  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
nternodes  between  the  joints,  e.  g.  va/ramas  pamu'ikyutunvaramu'u, 
he  sections  between  its  joints  (lit.  its  joints)  are  long.  Here  again  in 
he  case  of  tobacco  there  is  no  application  of  the  word. 

'AptiMk  is  the  common  word  for  limb  or  branch,  such  as  a  tree  has. 
?he  same  word  is  applied  to  the  branches  or  stemlets  which  leave  the 
nain  stalk  of  the  tobacco.  The  tendency  would  here  be  to  say 
LheTaha'ptiktunve'ttcas,  little  tobacco  branches,  putting  the  word 
a  the  diminutive:  or  muptiktunve-ttcas,  its  little  branches.  From 
aptiMk  is  derived  'aptikkyar,  it  has  many  branches,  it  is  branchy, 
ised  about  the  same  as  'uptrkhiti',  it  has  branches,  limbs. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  with  regard  to  tobacco  stems: 

'Unuhya*tcas  pa'uhippi,  su?  kunic  'arunsa'.28  'AkQI-pkunic,  'ak- 
ipPivaxra',   pa'uhippi',   patuvaxraha'ak. 

The  tobacco  stems  are  round  [in  section]  and  empty  inside.  They 
re  like  'ak0iMp  [grass  sp.],  like  dry  'ak9iMp,  the  tobacco  stems,  when 
hey  get  dry. 

28  'Ussuruvarahiti',  it  is  hollow,  'ussuruvara/hiti',  they  tpl.  are 
loIIow,  suggests  a  larger  cavity  than  the  tobacco  stems  have.  It  is 
fell  known  to  the  Karuk  that  the  stems  are  hollow. 
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/.  Pamumnia'an 

(BARK) 

The  general  term  for  skin  or  bark  is  ma,an.  Thus  the  same  wor< 
is  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  person  or  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Mumma'an 
its  skin  or  bark;  'umma'nhiti',  it  has  skin  or  bark. 

The  shreddy  bark  of  cedar  and  grapevine  is  called  the  same;  on 
may  say  of  it  'imya-t  kunic  'upiya'ttunvaramo-hiti',  it  is  like  fur  a] 
compressed  together. 

The  peelings  (consisting  mostly  of  bark)  of  hazel  sticks  and  wilkn 
sticks  used  in  basketry  are  called  by  the  special  term  0arunVep 
About  the  first  of  May  these  sticks  were  gathered  and  at  once  peelec 
resulting  in  big  piles  of  the  peelings.  These  peelings  were  some 
times  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  living  house  as  a  mattress  for  sleeping 
they  were  used  as  a  rag  for  wiping  things ;  and  among  the  Salmo 
River  Indians  a  dress  was  sometimes  made  of  the  peelings  to  b 
worn  by  a  girl  during  the  flower  dance. 

The  outside  of  the  tobacco  stem  is  regularly  called  mumma,ar 
its  skin  or  bark,  although  botanically  speaking  tobacco  has  n 
bark. 

g.  Pamussu'uf 

(PITH) 

The  pith,  e.  g.,  of  arrowwood,  which  is  removed  when  makin 
an  arrowwood  pipe,  is  called  siVf,  fish  backbone,  the  same  wor 
that  is  applied  to  the  stalks  of  plants,  since  the  pith  lies  in  the  stal 
or  wood  as  the  backbone  lies  inside  the  fish. 

The  tobacco  stem  is  said  to  have  pith:  peheTaha'ippa  'usu'fhi  | 
su?,  the  tobacco  plant  has  pith  inside. 

Ti.  Pamiissa,an 

(LEAF) 

The  most  general  term  for  leaf  is  pific,  which  also  means  plan 
as  fully  discussed  above.     (See  pp.  47-48.) 

Another  general  word  for  leaf  is  sa,an,  already  recorded  in  th 
Gibbs  vocabulary  of  1852.  Sa,an  also  means  maple  tree,  which  : 
noted  for  its  useful  leaves.     (See  p.  53.) 

Tender,  young  green  leaf  of  plants,  when  they  first  come  up,  : 
called  by  the  special  term  xi'H.29 

All  of  the  above  terms  may  be  applied  to  tobacco  leaves.  Th 
forms  with  the  word  for  tobacco  prepounded  are  'iheTahappirii 
,ihe'rahassa,an,  and  ,iheTahaxxi,1t.  One  can  not  say  *sanPihe*rahj 
or  *piric?ih€Vraha'  for  leaf  tobacco;  only  'ihe'rahassa,an. 


29  For    color    description    mentioning    the    xi"t    of    the    tobacc 
plant,  see  p.  267. 
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The  corresponding  verbs  used  of  such  leaves  being  put  forth  are 
•iricha',  sa/nha',  and  xKha'. 

Leaf  stem,  called  petiole  scientifically,  and  also  leaf  branch  is 
ailed  sanapti^k,  leaf  branch.  Pirici>apti'1k  is  not  a  very  good 
erm,  since  it  suggests  the  branch,  limb,  or  twig  of  a  piece  of  foliage, 

g.,  from  a  tree,  rather  than  leaf  stem. 

Leaf  stem  is  never  called  su,uf,  although  flower  stem  is  so  called. 
See  p.  56.) 

A  maple  leaf  stem  is  called  by  the  special  term  'apsi",  leg:  sanpiric 
mipsi'1,  maple  leaf  its  leg;  or  sanapsi'1,  maple  leaf  leg.  Maple  leaf 
terns  come  into  prominence  from  their  use  in  pinning  and  tying 
naple  leaves  together  into  sheets.  (See  footnote  32.)  As  far 
s  can  be  explored,  this  terminology  is  never  actually  applied  to 
ny  other  kind  of  leaf  stem,  but  can  easily  be  extended  as  is  done 
n  the  text  below,  second  paragraph. 

Of  tobacco  leaves  in  general,  the  following  was  dictated: 

'Afiv'avahkam  'aPvannihitc  xas  Somewhat  up  the  stem  the 
o -ppirichiti 30       pamu'iheTahas-    leaves    commence;    the    base 


a,an,  'affiv  'u;m  vura  piriccrppux 
'ehe'rahassa/n  tinihya/ttcas,  va;, 
akunPiheTati'.  Va/ramsa',  'ipan- 
ittcihca'  pehe'rahappific.  Piric- 
a-matcas,  xutnahitcas,  tinih- 
a'tcas,  'ipanyittcihca',  tl*mxyu's- 
:unicas.31  'A'nkiinic  su?  'usasip- 
r0va',  'a/tcip  'aVnkunic  'u'icip- 
ara-hiti',  kowura  vo-kupitti  pa- 
luppiric,  'a'tcip  'a^nkunic  'u'icip- 
ara'hiti'.  Pu'imyattarashafa. 
'ehe'rahassa^n  xu;s  kunic  'iBvay- 
yamkam,  kounahitc  vur  'u'ax- 
ahahitihat'c  peheTahasanvas- 
ihkyamkam. 

Pamuppiric  vura  pu'ivraras- 
iirutihafa,  sakriwca  pamupsi'i, 
ppam  kunic  pamupiricPapsi'1,32 
aka;n  'u'ifciiro'tihirak  sakrr- 
ca'. 


is 

without  leaves.  The  tobacco 
leaves  are  widish  ones;  those  are 
what  they  smoke.  The  tobacco 
leaves  are  long,  pointed.  They 
are  nice  leaves,  thin  [sheetlike], 
not  very  wide,  sharp  pointed, 
smooth-edged.  They  have  little 
threads  in  them,  with  a  filament 
running  down  the  middle;  they 
are  all  that  way,  with  a  filament 
rimning  down  the  middle.  They 
are  not  hairy.  Tobacco  leaves 
are  smooth  on  top,  but  a  little 
hairy  on  the  underside. 

The  leaves  do  not  fall  off,  they 
are  tough  leaf-stemmed,  their 
leaf-stems  are  like  sinew,  where 
the  leaves  grow  off  [from  the 
stem]  is  tough. 


30  Or  po-ssa'nhiti'. 

31  Or  xu'skunicas  pamuttrm. 

32  A  term  carried  over  from  maple  leaf  nomenclature.  The  maple 
;af  stems,  which  are  stuck  through  the  leaves  and  tied  together  in 
laking  maple  leaf  sheets,  look  just  like  a  leg  with  a  little  round  foot 
t  the  bottom,  and  are  regularly  called  sanPapsi'1,  maple  leaf  foot, 
hile  one  could  also  say  sa;n  mupsiM,  maple  leaf  its  foot. 
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Gn  the  differing  characteristics  of  leaves  at  the  different  sections 
of  the  plant,  the  following  was  volunteered : 

Tpansurmiikitcva;ka;npaye-p-  Toward  the  top  they  are  gooc 

ca',    'ikpihan    pehe-raha',    kunic  leaves,  it  is  strong  tobacco,  like 

'ar  u'iftakanko'tti',  va;  pehe-ra-  it  would  stick  to  a  person,  thej 

haye-pca   ka;n  vafi.33     'Affi  vari  are  good  tobacco  leaves  that  side 

'u;m   pu'ifya}^e-pcahara   pehg-ra,  Toward    the    base    the    tobaccc 

'umva;yti',  'imtcaxxahamu  •  karu  leaves  are  not  so  good,  they  an 

vura  'umvayti',  karu  vura  paSri-  wilted,  they  are  wilted  with  the 

hamu'uk,   pa0rlhamu*  karu   vura  sunshine  and  also  with  the  rain 

'umvayti'.     Va;  'u;m  yi00u  kiui-  with  the  rain  also  they  are  wilted 

ye-crrhvuti',  patakunikya*ha'ak.  They  put  it  apart  when  they  worl 

it. 

i.  Pamuxvaha' 

(GUM) 

'Axvaha',  pitch,  also  any  gum,  also  asphalt,  and  bitumin,  now  thai 
they  know  this  substance  through  the  Whites.  Much  attention  anc 
mention  in  conversation  is  given  to  tobacco  gum,  it  being  callec 
'axvaha',  gum,  'ihe'raha/xvaha',  tobacco  gum,  or  muxvaha',  its  gum 
From  'axvaha'  is  formed  to'xvahaha',  it  is  gummy. 

Va;  kunippitti':  "  Tmxa0akkS'em,  'ikpfhan,  pehe*raha'xvaha'." 
Va;  karixas  kunxuti  to-mtu  pehg-raha',  patakunma  t6'xvahaha' 
Xas  to'ppi-p:  "Tcimi  nictukke'ec,  t6'xvahaha'." 

They  say:  "It  stinks,  it  is  strong,  the  tobacco  gum." 
Then  they  know  the  tobacco  is  ripe,  when  they  see  it  is  gummy 
Then  one  says:  "Let  me  pick  it,  it  is  gummy." 

j.  Pe*0rlha  karu  pahu't  'u0viiyttrhva  pamusvitava 

(THE   FLOWER   AND    HOW   ITS   VARIOUS   PARTS    ARE    CALLED) 


Any  flower  is  called  'iOriha',  and  from  this  is  formed  'i0rihaha',  tc 
bloom,  often  contracted  to  'i0riha\  The  diminutive  is  'itcnihahi'1tc 
e.  g.,  a  child  will  say  'itcnihahi^tc  nica/nvuti',  I  am  packing  little 
flowers.  Willow  catkins  can  be  called  'i0riha',  but  there  is  also  a 
special  term  for  them,  sapru'uk,  olivella,  they  being  likened  to  the 
ocean  shells  known  to  the  Karuk  through  trade;  thus  kunpsapru'uk. 
catkin  of  kuffip,  Arroyo  Willow.  Corn  tassel  is  called  k6-nPi0riha', 
corn  flower.  Flower  is  never  applied  to  "sweetheart"  as  it  is  among 
some  Indians,  uxnahit'c,  strawberry  being  used  instead.  Nani'uxna- 
hit'c,  my  girl,  lit.  my  strawberry.  Tobacco  flower  is  called 
'iheTahe*0riha'. 


33  Referring  to  that  part  of  the  plant. 
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On  tobacco  flowers  in  general  the  following  was  dictated: 

The-rahe-Griha;      vupxarahsa',  Tobacco      flowers      are      long 

iGrihaxarahsa'.    'Arara  'f-n  kyunic  necked,    they    are    long    flowers. 

Immyu*stihap  pehe-re-Griha'.  The    tobacco    flowers    are    like 

somebody  looking  at  you. 

Ya-matcas    pamuGriha    pe-he--  The  tobacco  has  pretty  flowers, 

•aha',    tcantca-fkunicas.     Viiram  white  ones.        They   are  strong 

s-mxaGakke-msa'.  smelling  ones. 

Puvako*    tcantca-fkunicashara  The   people's    tobacco    flowers 

m'arare-heTe-Griha',     pasah?ih§*-  are   not    as   white    as    the   river 

aha  ko*  tcantca-fkunicas.      Pii-  tobacco  flowers.        The  people's 

)uxwi    tcantca-fkunicashara    pa-  tobacco    flowers    are    not    very 

nuGriha  pa'arare*hs-raha\  white. 

Any  bunch  or  cluster  of  flowers  intact  on  the  plant  is  called  piktcus, 
,he  same  term  which  is  applied,  e.  g.,  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Thus 
iGrikapiktcus,  a  bunch  of  flowers.  'Ayplktcus,  a  bimch  of  grapes. 
Ta-k  paykyu;k  papiktcus,  give  me  that  bunch. 

But  'akka'a,  a  bunch  of  things  picked  and  assembled,  e.  g.,  a 
)Ouquet  of  flowers.     'I6riha'akka'a,  a  bunch  of  [picked]  flowers. 

'Uplktcu-skahiti  pamuGriha  pehe-raha',  the  tobacco  flowers  are  in 
t  bunch.  Pehe-rahe-Griha  'upiktcussahina-ti',  the  tobacco  flowers 
tre  in  bunches;  this  refers  to  several  bunches,  for  a  tobacco  plant 
lever  has  just  one  bunch  on  it.  'Ihe-rahe'Grihapiktcussaf,  a  place 
vhere  there  are  bunches  of  tobacco  flowers,  e.  g.,  on  one  or  on  many 
)lants.  Pehe-raha  vaj^  tukupa'iffaha  pamuGriha;  'upiktcusko'hiti', 
.obacco  flowers  grow  in  bunches.  Payav  tukupa'iffaha'ak  'upik- 
.cusko-hiti  pamuGriha',  when  it  grows  well  it  has  bunches  of  flowers 
ill  over.  'Ihe-raha'ippa  pamuGrih  'upiktcusko'hina-ti',  the  tobacco 
)lants  have  bunches  of  flowers  all  over  them. 

One  set  of  expressions  for  bud  are  derived  from  'uru,  (1)  to  be  round, 
2)  egg.  These  are:  (a)  'uruha',  lit.  to  put  forth  something  round, 
1)  to  bud,  (2)  to  lay  an  egg.  E.  g.  pakuffip  tu'uruha',  tcim  uppi- 
iche'ec,  the  willow  trees  are  budding,  they  are  about  to  leaf  out. 
This  verb  is  never  used  of  young  seed  pods,  (b)  'Urukku'u,  to  bud, 
it.  knob  is  on.  This  is  used  both  of  buds  and  of  young  seed  pods 
>eing  on  the  plant,  especially  of  the  latter  in  the  case  of  tobacco, 
ince  the  growing  seed  capsules  are  more  conspicuous  and  of  greater 
aterest  to  the  Indian  who  is  about  to  harvest  them  than  the  flower 
>uds.  Tu'urukku'u,  tcim  'u6rikahe'ec,  there  is  a  bud  on  it,  it  is  going 
o  blossom.  Tu'urukku'u,  tu'uhicha',  there  are  young  seed  pods  on 
t,  it  is  going  to  seed.  The  noun  for  bud  is  simply  'uru,  round  thing, 
lthough  this  usage  is  rare  and  restricted  to  a  very  limited  setting  of 
ther  words.  See  the  sentence  given  under  "  Phases  of  Flowering." 
Urukku'  also  can  be  used  as  a  noun,  better  with  more  narrowly 
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defining  prepounds:  'ieriha'uruklui;  tanimma,  I  see  a  flower  bud 
'uhicPurukku;  tanimma,  I  see  a  budding  out  seed  pod.  Tobacco 
flower  bud  is  'iheTahe-Griha'urukku'11,  tobacco  bud  is  'ihe-raha'u 
rukku'u. 

Another  way  of  referring  to  some  buds  is  to  call  them  'axv&'a,  head, 
the  same  term  that  is  sometimes  applied  to  anther  and  stigma.  The 
bud  at  the  top  of  a  wild  sunflower  stalk  at  the  stage  when  it  is  picked 
for  greens  is  called  muxvii'a,  its  head,  or  'imkyanva*xva'a,  wild  sun- 
flower head.  The  wild  sunflower  buds  are  broken  off  and  thrown 
away  as  the  stalks  are  gathered,  "they  won't  pack  them  into  the 
house."  To'xvi'ha',  it  has  a  bud,  lit.  a  head.  This  term  is  used  ol 
buds  surmounting  a  stalk,  which  look  like  a  head,  but  can  not  be 
applied  to  tobacco  buds. 

One  also  says  of  a  bud  vaj^  ka;n  po'0rihahe,ec,  where  it  is  going  tc 
flower. 

Flower  stem  is  called  'i0rihassu'uf,  flower  fish  backbone.  'Ihe*- 
raheV0rihassu'uf,  tobacco  flower  stem. 

Flower  stem  and  also  flower  branch  can  also  be  spoken  of  as 
'i0riha'pti'1k,  flower  branch. 

Of  the  calyx  or  base  of  the  flower  may  be  said  'iOriha'afliv,  dim 
'itcniha'affivitc,  flower  base,  but  more  naturally  might  be  said  of  it 
Va^  ka;n  po'uhiche^c,  pe'tcniha'afiivitc,  that  is  where  the  seed  wil 
be,  at  the  baselet  of  the  flower. 

Sepals  may  be  called  'i0rihe*0xuppaf,  flower  cover.  The  sentence 
the  flower  has  its  cover  on  yet,  was  rendered  by:  Ya;n  vtir  Vuttu 
trihvuti',  it  is  about  to  burst. 

There  is  no  standard  word  for  petal.  A  natural  way  to  speak  of  i 
petal  is  yi00  'i0rihahe'cvit',  a  piece  of  a  flower.  One  old  Indian  volun 
teered  of  the  petals  of  a  flower  merely:  'Itr5  pamutcantca'fkunicitcai 
'uvg'hcuru'V4  it  has  5  white  ones  sticking  out.  Cp.  similar  expres 
sions  for  stamens  and  pistil.  Of  the  5  lobes  of  the  gamopetalou 
corolla  of  the  tobacco  these  same  verbs  are  used  (see  p.  57):  'I0rihap 
pfric,  or  'i0rihassa,an,  both  meaning  flower  leaf,  would  not  be  likelj 
to  be  applied  to  the  petal,  but  would  convey  rather  the  idea  of  t 
leaf  associated  with  a  flower,  or  of  the  leaf  of  a  flowering  plant. 

Of  stamens  and  pistil  nothing  would  be  likely  to  be  said  furthe] 
than  such  expressions  as  the  following:  'A'tcip  'utnlccukti'  or  'a'tcip 
'uhyariccuk,  they  are  sticking  out  in  the  middle.  Va^  ka;n  po''uhic- 
he;c  ko'vur  e'0rma'a/tcip  'uvevhniccukvat'c,  they  are  sticking  out  ir 
the  middle  of  every  flower  where  the  seeds  are  going  to  be. 

It  also  does  the  language  no  violence  to  say  of  stamens  'i0riha-p- 
maraxvu',  flower  whiskers,  'iOrihaVn,  flower  threads,  or  ever 
'i0rihe'mya,at,  flower  hairs.     Corn  silk  is  regularly  called  ko'nPap- 


34  Or  'uveVhmuti; 
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naraxvu',  corn  whiskers,  and  of  fuzziness  or  hairs  on  a  plant  resem- 
>ling  body  hairs  one  may  say  'imya/t,  body-hair,  or  'umya-thiti',  it 
las  body-hairs,  the  latter  ones  having  been  volunteered  of  the  hairs 
)f  the  plant  called  pufitctiMv,  meaning  deer's  ears. 

Of  knobs  on  stamens  and  pistil  is  said:  'Ippan  'unuhy&'tc  'ukriv- 
tuti',  there  is  a  knob,  lit.  a  little  round  thing,  at  the  top.  If  it  is 
>roken  off  and  handed  to  a  person  one  might  say  yaxa  pay  'unuh- 

'atc,  here  is  a  little  knob.  On  other  occasions  the  term  'axv&'a, 
leads,  is  pressed  into  service  for  anther  and  stigma.  Thus  it  happens 
hat  both  of  the  terms  used  for  flower  bud  (see  pp.  55-56)  are  also 
ipplied  to  anther  and  stigma. 

Pollen  is  called  'i0riha-mta'ap,  flower  dust.  It  is  not  called  *'iOri- 
ia'xvi00in,  flower  scurf,  or  anything  but  'amta'^,  dust. 

The  following  textlet  was  volunteered  after  examining  carefully 
tamens  and  pistil  of  a  tobacco  flower: 

'ItrO'ppakan     pakii;k     'uve'h-        The  corolla  has   5   lobes   and 

niiti35  pamu0riha',karu 'itrd'ppa-  5    sinuses    between    the    lobes, 

ian  po*xuvahiti  powe"hcur5'hiti  There  is  a  stamen  opposite  each 

uima'a/tcip*.     Kowura    pcxuva-  sinus.     They  stick  off  high  up, 

iina*ti    vaj^    ka;n    'itcammahitc  5    stick    off    around    the    sides, 

u'iccipmahiti  pamu,a'an.    'AiVari  And  one  [the  pistil]  grows  up  in 

cas    po-'ifcuro'ti',36     'itr6*p    pat-  the  middle,  it  grows  out  of  the 

l;m    po#'ifcuro'ti    su?.     Yi00a 37  ovary,  which  has  2  cells.     Two 

a/tcip  vura  po''f-fciprivti  pa'iihic  little    round    things    [cells]    sur- 

u'l'0rirak   va;   ka;n   po-,i*fricuk,  mount  each  stamen  filament,  but 

axxakan     pa'iihic     'u'i-0ra     su?.  the  middle  one  [the  pistil]  has  an 

Axxak    tu*ppitcas    'u'unnukuhi-  undivided     head.     Anthers     and 

aatcpamu'anPippanitc,  kuna  vura  stigma   are   peeking   out   of   the 

pa'a/tcip   'i'hyan  va;,  'u^m  vura  flower, 
pitte'patc  pamuxva'a.     'I0riha'a#- 
cip  'uve'hriccukva  pamuxvi£'a. 

The  common  term  for  honey  is  picpicih?a,af,  yellow-jacket  excre- 
ment, the  term  for  the  yellow  jacket,  picpicci',  having  been  extended 
to  apply  to  the  white  man  yellow  jacket,  i.  e.,  the  honey  bee,  and  the 
yellow  jacket's  food  is  extended  to  the  honeybee's  food.  Of  the  honey 
n  a  flower,  however,  an  old  Indian  volunteered  merely:  Vura  'u;m 
dtc  'ikpihah,  'ar  u'iftakankO'tti',  it  is  just  strong  tasting,  it  is  sticky, 
[t  was  stated  by  the  informants  that  tobacco  flowers  have  honey 
3ecause  they  know  that  other  flowers  have.     In  this  statement  they 

35  Or  'uve'hcuro'hiti',  both  mg.,  it  sticks  off. 

36  The  stamen  frees  itself  from  the  wall  of  the  corolla  approximately 
aalfway  up  from  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

37  Not  distinguished  in  name  from  the  stamens. 
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are  correct,  although  the  honey  is  scant  and  is  secreted  at  the  base  < 
the  corolla  where  access  of  insects  to  it  is  prevented  by  the  slende: 
ness  of  the  tube.  'Ihe-rahe-Briha  'u;m  suP  'upicpicrihPa-fhiti',  tobacc 
flowers  have  honey. 

a'.  Pahu-t  'ukupe-erfhahahiti  pe-Brina'. 

(phases  of  flowering) 

Of  the  phases  of  flowering  may  be  said: 

Piiva  xay  vura  'uruha',  it  has  not  budded  yet. 

Ya;n  vur  'u'liruhiti',  it  is  starting  in  to  have  buds  on  it. 

Pamu'uru  tu'uttuturihva',  its  buds  are  bursting  to  flower. 

T6'0rihaha',  or  to-0riha',  it  is  blooming. 

Kar  u0rihahiti',  it  is  still  blooming. 

T6-vrarasur  pamu0riha',  its  flowers  are  falling  off. 

'a -pun  to'vrarasuf,  they  are  falling  to  the  ground. 

Tapuffa;t  pamu0riha',  its  flowers  are  all  gone. 

To-vrarasurafnp',  they  have  finished  falling  off  already. 

le.  Pa'uhi6 

(SEED) 

'TJhic,  seed,  is  applied  to  all  seeds  with  the  exception  of  (a)  th 
pits  (i.  e.,  single  large  seeds)  of  fruits  (the  native  fruits  having  thes 
being  perhaps  some  10  in  number),  pits  being  called  'as,  stone;  an< 
(b)  large  edible  seeds  of  the  kind  classed  as  nuts  and  acorns,  als 
borne  by  perhaps  some  10  species  of  plant,  to  such  nuts  the  terr 
xuntappan,  which  is  usually  translated  as  unshelled  acorn,  bein 
applied. 

The  cut-off  tops  of  the  tobacco  plants,  containing  seed  capsule 
with  seeds  in  them,  kept  hung  up  in  the  living  house  for  sowing  ii 
the  spring  (see  pp.  89-91)  are  always  called  'iheTaha'uhic,  tobacc. 
seeds,  or  'ihe'raha'uhicikyav,  tobacco  seeds  that  they  are  fixing 
although  the  tops  include  much  more  than  the  seeds. 

Pit  is  called  as  in  English  usage  'as,  stone.  Native  pitted  fruit: 
and  the  compounded  forms  designating  their  pits  may  be  listed  h 
part  as  follows: 

Pu-n,  wild  cherry;  pun  Pas,  wild  cherry  pit. 

Pufaf,  a  kind  of  blue-colored  berry,  also  called  'ax0aypu'un,  ground- 
squirrel's  wild  cherry;  purafPas,  'ax0aypun?as. 

Fa'a0,  manzanita;  fa0?as. 

'Apunfa'a0,  ground  manzanita;  'apunfa0?as. 

Fa0Puruhsa',  manzanita  sp.;  fa0?uruhsa'as. 

Pahaw,  black  manzanita;  pahavPas. 
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In  imitation  of  these  and  helped  along  by  the  English  usage  so  also : 

Pi*cas,  peach;  pitcasPas,  peach  stone. 

'Aprikots,  apricot;  'aprikotsPas,  apricot  pit. 

More  than  half  the  varieties  of  nuts  for  which  the  Karuk  have 
names  are  acorns.  Beyond  acorns,  there  are  only  hazelnuts,  chin- 
quapin nuts,  and  pepper  nuts.  Xuntappah  is  applied  to  unshelled 
acorn  of  all  species  of  oak  and  to  these  three  other  species  of  nuts. 
Xiiric  is  applied  to  shelled  acorn  of  any  oak  species,  with  or  without 
mntappah  compounded  before  it,  but  when  applied  to  shelled  nuts 
which  are  not  acorns  the  tendency  would  be  to  always  compound 
mntappan  before  it:  thus,  e.  g.,  xunyavxufic  or  xunyavxuntapan- 
?uric,  shelled  tanoak  acorn;  but  'a0i0xuntapanxuric  (never  'a8i6xuric), 
shelled  hazelnut.  Passing  over  the  subject  of  acorn  designations, 
which  involves  considerable  terminology,  we  list  the  other  species 
}f  nuts  and  their  forms  with  xuntappan  postpounded : 

Hazel  is  distinguished  by  two  sets  of  designations,  one  derived 
"rom  su'un,  hazelnut,  the  other  from  'a00in0,  hazel  withe.  Thus 
lazel  bush  is  called  either  surip  (sur-,  nondiminutive  prepound  form 
)f  su'un,  here  preserved;  -'ip,  tree),  or  'a0i0Pfppa'  ('ippa',  tree), 
"sunxuntappah  is  never  used,  but  'aOiBxuntappan  is  common  for 
lazelnut. 

Sunyi00i',  chinquapin  nut,  app.  thorny  hazelnut  (sun-,  hazel  nut; 
ri00i',  probably  connected  with  ya00a',  sharp  pointed);  sunyi0ih- 
runtappah,  chinquapin  nut. 

Pa*h,  pepper  nut;  pahxuntappan,  pepper  nut.  When  pepper 
mts  get  old  and  wilted  inside,  to'su'nha',  they  are  hazel-nutting, 
hey  are  turning  like  hazel  nuts,  is  said  of  them.  Hazelnuts  are 
isually  dry  and  partly  empty  inside,  hence  the  expression. 

'IheTaha'iihic,  tobacco  seed. 

'TJnicha',  to  go  to  seed. 

Of  tobacco  seeds  is  said: 

Tu-ppitcasitc  pa'uhic.38  'Ikxannamkunicitcas  pa'tihic.  Ka'kum 
m'il^aramkijmchiruravsahara,  ka'kum  kunic  'amta/pkunicas. 

'UhipihPippanitc  tu'urukku,u  va;  ka;n  po#,uhiche;c  suP.  Xas 
o-kke-citcasha',  pa'uhicpu-vichitcas.39  Karixas  tuvaxra',  pato-m- 
u^».  Karixas  taxannahicitc  tumatxa'xva40  pa'assipit'c.  Va^  vura 
>a'uhic  tu0aha*sha',  patumatnussaha'ak. 

The  seeds  are  very  small.  The  seeds  are  little  black  ones.  Some 
f  them  are  not  so  black,  some  of  them  are  gray. 

38  The  seeds  of  Nicotiana  are  very  small,  few  seeds  being  smaller, 
hey  are  little  developed  when  shed. 

39  Or  pa'uhicpu-vi6,  the  seed  bags,  or  pa'uhic Passipit'c,  the  little 
eed  baskets,  or  pa'uhlcva-ssit'c,  the  little  seed  blankets. 

40  Or  tumatnusutnus. 
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At  the  top  of  the  tobacco  stems  they  swell  out  round  ones  [the  see( 
capsules]  where  the  seed  are  going  to  be  inside.  Then  they  ge 
bigger,  the  little  seed  capsules.  Then  they  get  dry,  when  they  ge 
ripe.  Then  after,  a  while  the  seed  capsules  burst.  Then  the  seed 
scatter  all  around,  when  they  burst. 

There  are  three  expressions  for  seed  capsule: 

'Uhicva,as,  seed  capsule,  lit.  seed  blanket.41     Dim.  'Uhicva-ssit'c. 

'Uhicpu-vi6,  seed  capsule,  lit.  seed  bag.  Dim.  'uhicpu'vichit'c. 
'Upu-vichitchina-ti  patu'uhicha'ak,  it  has  little  bags  when  it  goes  t< 
seed. 

'UhicPassipit'c,  seed  capsule,  lit.  little  seed  basket  ('assip,  bow 
basket). 

Of  two  seed  capsules  grown  together  resulting  from  coalescence  o 
flowers  is  said:  'Axxak  'uhicva;s  'upiktcirskahiti',  two  seed  cap 
sules  are  bunched  together. 

Pa'uhicpu-vicitcas    su?    'axak-  Inside    the   seed    capsules    th< 

ya;n  po-'i-0ra  yi00ukanva  pa'uhic,  seeds  are  inside  in  two  differen 

hd'ri   kuyraka;n   po-'f'6ra    yi00u-  cells,    rarely    in    three    differen 

kanva    pa'uhic.  ^     Pato-mtupa-  cells.42*     When     they    get    goo< 

ya*tcha'ak,      kar     umatxa/xvuti'  and  ripe,  the  seed  capsules  burst 

pa'uhic  su?u0a0rmne-fak,  pa'uhic  the  seeds  fall  to  the  ground, 
'a'pun  to'vraric. 

Patcimikun?uh0a-mhe-caha,ak,  When  they  are  going  to  sov 

'fppankam  'uknrvkutihatc  tinih-  them,  there  is  a  flat  thing  on  to] 

ya'atc,  va;  takunfcvB.cur,  karix-  [of  the  seed  capsule],   they  pul 

as  va;  pa'uhic  tf-kyan,  toyvay-  that  off   [with   the  finger],    thei 

ricuk,    karixas    takunmutprOva'.  the  seeds  spill  out  onto  the  hand 

then  they  scatter  them. 

a'.  'Uxrah Parana' 

(FRUIT) 

Any  kind  of  berry  is  called  'uxra-h,  but  this  word  can  not  b< 
applied  to  pitted  fruits,  for  which  there  is  no  general  name,  eacl 
being  called  by  its  own  special  name.  Thus  the  huckleberry  ii 
'uxra-h,  but  the  manzanita  berry,  with  its  pit,  is  to  the  Indians 
not  a  berry. 

The  diminutive  of  'uxra'h,  'uxnahit'c,  has  taken  on  the  specia 
meaning    of    strawberry.     To    express    little    berry    one    must    saj 

41  Cp.  mahyanava'as,  paunch  or  rumen  of  the  deer,  lit.  stuffec 
blanket. 

42  Even  in  talking  English  a  Karuk  will  say  of  seed  capsules, 
e.  g.:  It  was  just  hanging  like  little  sacks  all  over. 

^a  See  List  of  Illustrations,  PL  9,  exceptional  three-valved  speci- 
men of  N.  bigelovii  var.  exaltata. 
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uxnahPanammahat'c.  The  compound  'uxrahPavaha',  lit.  berry 
'ood,  used  originally  of  a  class  of  Indian  food  (see  p.  62),  is  now 
lsed  to  cover  all  kinds  of  White  man  fruit,  as  a  translation  of 
'fruit."  The  tobacco  having  no  fruit  or  berry  does  not  employ 
-he  above  words  in  its  terminology. 

.    PahQ-t    'ukupa'ikkyuruprava-  germination 

hiti'. 

'A -pun  'uvraricrihti  pamu'uhi6.  Its  seeds  fall  on  the  ground. 

Jayux       'avahkam       tu'6-ntapi-  The  dirt  gets  over  them.     Then 

rrhva  pa'uhic.    Xas  va;  taxan-  after  a  while,  when  it  gets  rained 

Lahicitc          patupa0ri\hkyaha'ak,  on,  the  seed  sprouts. 
:arixyas  va;  tusaksuru;  pa'uhic. 

Ha-ri  pu'Htihap  kowura  pa'ii-  Sometimes  all  the  seeds  do  not 

i6.    Va;  kunipftti':  "Ha-ri  ka/k-  grow  up.      They  say  sometimes 

um  'uxa-tti  pa'uhic."  some  of  the  seeds  get  rotten. 

TQ-ppitcas          pamusaksuru'u,  Its    sprouts    are    small,    white 

3antca-fkunicas,  'iffuni  vura  xa;s  ones,  pretty  near  the  size  of  a  hair. 

6;samit'cas.       Patu'ikkyuruprav  Whenever  it  is  just  peeping  out, 

a;  vura  'ippan  pa'uhic  'uknup-  its  seed  is  on  top  of  it.   Then  they 

•hvat'c.      Xas    'axxa   kite   vura  just  have  2   leaves,    when    they 

amuppific    papiccrtc    tu'fkkyu-  first  peep  out  of  the  ground, 
iprav. 

Tce-mya;tc    'u'i-fti    patu'iffa-  They  grow  quickly  when  they 

a'ak,   taxannahicitc  vura  tava--  grow,  in  a  little  while  they  are 

nhas.  tall  ones. 

6.  PayiBuva  kuma'ippa' 

(CLASSIFICATION    OF    PLANTS) 

'Ippa',  tree,     Also  any  plant,  when  the  plant  name  is  propounded, 
tus  'iheTaha'ippa',  tobacco  plant;  mu-tmutPippa',  buttercup  plant, 
P'ric,  primarily  leaf,  foliage,  is  used  of  any  kind  of  plant,  grass, 
bush,  with  exception  of  trees.     When  applied  to  trees  it  is  under- 
ood  to  refer  to  their  foliage.     From  its  application  to  verdure  is 
srived  pirickyunic,  green. 
'AtaturS-n'nar,  or  'atatura-narappific,  vine. 
'Imkya-n'va,  greens  of  any  kind. 
'Asaxxg'm,  moss  or  lichen  of  many  kinds. 
Xayvi-c,  applied  to  many  kinds  of  mushroom. 
Tobacco  is  classed  as  piric,  although  it  is  called  by  its  specific 
me,    'ihg-raha',    and    piric    is    rarely    applied.     The    compound 
e-rahappific  means  tobacco  leaves,  or  when  applied  to  the  plant 
suggestive   of   contempt.     Uncompounded    'ippa'   can   never   be 
plied   to   tobacco,   but   'ihe-raha'ippa'  is   the  common  word  for 
mcco  plant  and  is  sometimes  used  for  'uhippi',  tobacco  stalk. 
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7.  Payi6iiva  kuma'avaha' 

(CLASSIFICATION    OF    FOODS) 

Food  is  classed  as  follows : 

'Arara('a)vahe-cip,  lit.  best  food,  applied  to  salmon  and  acorn  soup 
regarded  as  the  best  food  for  Indians. 

Ma-kam  ku;k  va'avaha',  lit.  upslope  food,  applied  to  the  meat  o1 
mammals  and  birds. 

'A*s  va'avaha',  lit.  water  food,  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fish. 

'Imkyanva,avaha',  lit.  greens  food,  applied  to  greens  of  all  kinds. 

PiricPavaha',  lit.  brush  food,  applied  to  all  kinds  of  pinole. 

'UxrahPavaha',  lit.  berry  food,  applied  to  all  kinds  of  pitless  berrie; 
and  to  White  man  fruit. 

Tobacco  is  not  classed  as  food.  Neither  is  it  classed  as  'an'nav 
medicine.     It  is  regarded  as  sui  generis  in  Indian  life. 


IV.  Pahu-t  pakunkupa'rfmaeahitihanik  pa'ipahahtunve,etc 

(KARUK    AGRICULTURE) 

1.  Va;  vura  kite  mit  pakunPuhea-mhitihat  peng-raha' 

(THEY    SOWED    ONLY    TOBACCO) 

The  Karuk  were  acquainted  with  all  the  processes  of  agriculture. 
Although  they  raised  only  tobacco,  they  (1)  fertilized  for  it,  (2)  sowed 
it,  (3)  weeded  it,  (4)  harvested,  cured,  stored  and  sold  it.  They  did 
not  till  it,  and  their  nearest  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  tillage  was 
(1)  that  weeding  was  advantageous,  and  (2)  that  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  when  digging  cacomites  made  tiny  cacomites  which  were  in 
the  ground  come  up  better. 

For  tobacco  being  the  only  cultivated  plant,  see  the  statements 
:>y  Gibbs,  page  14,  and  by  Chase,  page  22. 

For  early  mention  by  Douglas  of  the  fertilization  of  tobacco  plots 
)l  certain  Columbia  River  Indians  by  burning  dead  wood,  apparently 
•eferring  to  setting  fire  to  brush  and  logs  preparatory  to  tobacco 
owing,  see  p.  21. 

!.  Pahu-t  mit  pakunkupa'ahich-     how  they  used  to  set  fire  to 
vahitihat'  the  brush 

Panu;    kuma'ara-ras    'u;mkun  Our  kind  of  people  never  used 

nit  vura  pupi0yuro  •ravutihaphat',  to  plow,  they  never  used  to  grub 

'limit   ^ikyutrrhtihaphat',   puM-t  up  the  ground,  they  never  used 

ura  mit  'uhOa-mhitihaphat',  va;  to  sow  anything,  except  tobacco, 

urakitc'lhe-raha'.    Va;  mit  vura  All  that  they  used  to  do  was  to 

Stc    kunkupittihat    pakunPahfc-  burn  the  brush  at  various  places, 

ihvutihat    papiricri;k     yi00uku-  so    that   some   good    things   will 

e-k,  yakunva  'u;m  yg-pc  Vf-fti  grow  up. 
ako-kfa-ttcas. 

Va;  'u;m  yg-pc  Vf-fti  pappii-  That     way    the      huckleberry 

^'lramxit',    kunfppe-nti    'iram-  bushes  grow  up  good,  the  young 

it'.1        Karu   passufip,   passarip  huckleberry     bushes,     they    call 

nma'i'i  takunPa-hkaha5ak,  'axak-  them    ^iramxit'.     And    the    hazel 

mnay  2    xas    kunictu-kti',    va;  bushes,  when  they  burn  them  off 

i;m  y5-pca',  saripyg-pca',  tusak-  for  hazel  sticks,  they  pick  them 

1  Any  kind  of  a  young  berry  bush. 

2  They  burn  the  hazel  brush  in  summer  and  cut  the  "sticks"  the 
cond  summer  afterwards. 
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nivhaya'tcha'.  Karu  papanyiirar 
va;  ka;n  kunPahicrrhvuti',  yan- 
tci*pkyam  xas  kunPlctirkti  ku- 
mapimna-n'ni,  'ahvarakkirsra',3 
kari  papanyiirar  kunPictirkti'. 


Pe-kravapuhPfppa  karu  pata- 
kunPahku'u,  yakunva  'u;m  y6*pc 
'u'rfti  pe-kravappu'.  MaPninay 
yi;v  kunPahicrrhvuti'. 

Ha-ri  xuny£*pri;k  karu  kun- 
Pahicrrhvuti', xay  piricri;k  pa- 
kun?ifnke;c  paxuntappan.  Pu- 
xutihap  kir  u'rnkya  puxwitc,  kun- 
xuti  xay  Vi;n  pa'ippa'. 

Karu  ha-ri  va;  mit  kya;n 
kunPahicrrhvutihat  pi'e,ep,  tam- 
yur  mit  kunikya'ttihat',  patta;y 
takunmaha;k  'a -pun  paxuntap- 
pan, xuny6-priMk,  kunPahicrrh- 
vutihat mit.  Vura  'u;m  pu- 
'ahicri-htanma'htihap.  Fa*t  xas 
vura   kuma'i'i   kunPahicrrhvuti'. 

Karu  paka;n  pe*h6Taha  kun- 
Puh0a-mhe'ec,  va;  karu  kunPahic- 
rrhvuti'. Va;  'u;m  pavura  ya*- 
kicciMp  pakd;n  'ikyukattay,  va; 
'u;m  ta;y  'amta'ap,  pe-kyukat- 
ta;y  tu'inkyaha'ak  va;  'u;m  ta;y 
pa'amta;p  'apun.  Va;  'u;m  yav 
'a-pun  pa'amta,ap, 'iSaripPikyuka- 
'i-nkyiiram,  va;  'u;m  'axvahahar 
po-'i'nkyuti'. 

Pimna-ni  pakunPahicrrhviiti 
papiricriMk,  pe*vaxrahari;  kari, 
va;  kari  paya;kpa'ahicri;hva,  pic- 
yavprc  kari  papuvapaGri*.  Pa- 
'ararama-kkamninay  pakunPahlc- 
rrhvuti', 


two  years,  then  they  are  good, 
good  haze]  sticks,  they  get  so 
hard.  And  the  bear  lilies  also 
they  burn  off,  they  pick  them  the 
next  summer,  in  July;  that  is  the 
time  that  thev  pick  the  bear 
lily. 

And  the  wild  rice  plants  also 
they  burn,  so  that  the  wild  rice 
will  grow  up  good.  They  burn 
it  far  up  on  the  mountains. 

And  sometimes  they  also  burn 
where  the  tan  oak  trees  are,  lest 
it  be  brushy  where  they  pick  up 
acorns.  They  do  not  want  it  to 
burn  too  hard,  they  fear  that  the 
oak  trees  might  burn. 

And  sometimes  they  used  to 
set  fire  there  long  ago  where  they 
saw  lots  of  acorns  on  the  ground 
in  a  tanbark  oak  grove,  thej 
made  roasted  unshelled  acorns 
They  do  not  set  the  fire  foi 
nothing,  it  is  for  something  that 
they  set  the  fire  for. 

And  where  they  are  going  t< 
sow  tobacco,  too,  they  burn  it 
too.  It  is  the  best  place  if  theri 
are  lots  of  logs  there,  for  ther 
are  lots  of  ashes;  where  lots  o 
logs  burned  there  are  lots  o 
ashes.  Ashes  are  good  on  th 
ground,  where  fir  logs  hav 
burned,  where  pitchy  stuff  ha 
burned. 

It  is  in  summer  when  they  se 
fire  to  the  brush,  at  the  tim 
when  everything  is  dry,  that  i 
the  time  that  is  good  to  set  fire 
in  the  fall  before  it  starts  in  t 
rain.  At  different  places  up  bac 
of  the  people's  rancherias  they  se 
the  fires. 


3  They  burn  the  bear  lilies  in  summer  and  gather  the  grass  stalk 
the  second  summer  afterwards. 
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Vura  'ihe^raha  kite  'uhea-mhiti- 
hanik.  Piccij^p  va;  ka;n  takun- 
Pahic  mafuk,  pimnaTrni,  pimnaiii 
kya;n  takunPahi6,  'ikkyiik  takun- 
?ahku'u.  Puku'sra  to-ntihap  pa- 
kunPahko'tti'.  Harivurava  viira 
pakunPahko"ti',  pimnaTi'ni.  Pa- 
vura  maruk  kunifyiikkuti',  pa- 
picci;tc  takiinma  ya*k  'ihe'ra- 
ho*  9amhfram,  paya'k  takunma, 
vaj^  ka,;n  takunPahku;  p6"kkyuk. 

Kara  vaj^  kari  patapasPapsun 
pamarak  takun?fvyrhra'a,  kun- 
Pipitti  va;  karu  vura  kuma'i'i 
pakunPahicrihvutihanik,  pa'apsun 
va;  kunkup6-kkyarahitihanik. 

Ka'kum  pakuma'lppa  va;  kari 
y& -pea  patamit  'u'f*nkyaha'ak,  va; 
kari  yg-pca  to-ppif.  Kuna  vura 
ka-kum  pakuma'lppa  patu'i-n- 
tyaha'ak,  viira,  tak6x#,  pukukku;m 
ra;  ka;n  yi0  'rftfhafa.4  PafaO- 
3i;p  vura  pupi-ftihara  yi0,  patu- 
f*nkyaha'ak,  pataxxara  va'ippa 
v&i  'u;m  yl;v  y6*pc  u'rfti  kara. 
Xuny^-p  karu  puyavhara,  patu- 
f-nkyaha'ak,  va;  vura  tu'iv 
Da'ippa'.  PatakunPahlcrrhvuti- 
ia'ak,  kunxuti  xay  'u'i-n  pa'ippa'. 

I.  Vura  nik  mit  vaj^  kunPa/pun- 
mutihat  pa'uhic  u'Iffe'ec. 

Nu;  viira  pakuma'ara-ras  vura 
)ufaH  'uhic  'ipcaruktihaphahik, 
:a*t  maruk  kunifyukkutihaiiik. 
£una  vura  va;  kunPa*punmuti- 
lanik  pa'ara,ar,  hoy  vurava  pa'u- 
lic  pcrkyfvicrlha'ak,  va^  viira 
ikki;tc  Vfffe'ec,  kunPa.punmu- 
ihanik  vura  va'a.  KunPa-pun- 
autihanik  vura  nik  pa'uhic  nik 
ura  kunsanprOvutihanik  pak6'k- 
d'ttcas. 


Tobacco  was  all  that  one  used 
to  sow.  First  they  set  fire  up- 
slope,  in  the  summertime,  in  the 
summertime  they  set  fire  there; 
they  set  fire  to  logs.  They  do 
not  go  by  the  moon  when  they 
burn  it.  They  burn  it  any  time, 
in  the  summer.  When  walking 
around  upslope  first  they  see  a 
good  place  to  plant  a  tobacco 
garden;  when  they  see  a  good 
place,  they  burn  the  logs. 

Then  too  the  rattlesnakes  go 
upslope;  they  say  that  that  also 
is  what  they  set  fire  for,  to  kill 
snakes  that  way. 

Some  kinds  of  trees  are  better 
when  it  is  burned  off;  they  come' 
up  better  ones  again.  But  some 
kinds  of  trees  when  it  is  burned 
off  disappear,  another  never 
comes  up  again.  The  manzanita, 
another  one  does  not  come  up, 
when  it  is  burned  off.  An  old 
tree  bears  way  better,  too.  And 
the  tan  oak  is  not  good  when  it 
is  burned  off,  the  tree  dies.  When 
they  are  burning,  they  are  care- 
ful lest  the  trees  burn. 

(THEY     KNEW     THAT    SEEDS    WILL 
GROW) 

Our  kind  of  people  never  used 
to  pack  seed  home,  I  do  not  care 
if  they  had  been  going  around 
upslope.  But  the  people  knew, 
that  if  a  seed  drops  any  place,  it 
will  maybe  grow  up;  they  knew 
that  way.  They  knew  that  seeds 
are  packed  around  in  various 
ways. 


4  Or  pi-ftihafa. 
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HaVri  'axmayik  vura  f attack 
takunma  va;  vura  ttay  pata- 
yi*0,  xas  suP  patakunPfi-pvakufi. 
Yan6-kva  vtira  'u;m  ta;y  suP. 
Ha-ri  va;  ka;n  vura  mupprmatc 
takunma  'ak0iptunve*tcivaxra' 
'il-pun  'i0iv0ane-nsiifuk.  FjH  va; 
vura  va;  pava;  kupittihan,  man 
Pat  axra-s.  Vura  f&*tvava  vura 
pava;  kupittihan,  suP  'i0iv0ane*n- 
siiruk  usanpi*0vuti\ 

A.  'APikr<5-npikva 

Pikvahahirak  karu  vura  vo  \kiip- 
ha-nik  'Axra*s,  va;  kari  karu 
vura  vo'kupha*n'nik,  kari  kar 
Ikxareyavhahik,  'u-pva'amayav 
''usaraOOunatihanik,  'usara00unati- 
hanik.  'A'ikren  'u;m  Ticra-m 
'ust-nsipre-nik  pa'irpva'aniayav, 
mutca;s  'upikye-hahik.  'TJppern- 
tihanik  pamuttca,as:  "Xay  fa;t 
'ik  'urnma  pe-'amti  pananihrovha, 
pa'irpva'ama^av,  xay  fa;t  'ik 
'urnma,  pe-'a-mti'.  Viri  va;  ku- 
ma'i'i  pammaruk  xas  'u'a/mtiha- 
nik,  maruk  xas,  'Axra*s.  Va;  vur 
u'ifci-prinatihanik,pak6-kkaninay 
'uvurayvutihaiiik,  va;  vura  ka;n 
kite  pa'u-pva'amayavhiti',  paka;n 
'  uvurayvutihaiiik . 

Karu  patta'as,  'Iccipicrihama-m 
kite  'uta-shiti'.  Va;  vura  ka;n 
kite  'u'ippanhi-ti',  yQ-mvannihitc 
'u;m  viira  purafatta'ak.  KaPtim- 
?i-nkyam  'u;m  vura  puffa;t  'i0ya- 
rukkirukam.  Kiina  viira  'u;m 
'apapasti;p  kite  po*ta;shiti',  ko*k- 
kaninay  vura  kuma'ararama-k- 
kam.  Karukkukam  'u;m  tcavii- 
ra  yi'v,  tcavura  h6y  variva 
vura,  'Iccipicrihakam  ku-kkam 
kite. 


Sometimes  they  see  at  some 
place  a  lot  of  Indian  potatoes, 
and  then  they  dig  in  under.  Be- 
hold there  are  lots  underneath. 
Sometimes  nearby  there  they  see 
lots  of  wild  oat  straw  under  the 
ground.  It  is  something  that  is 
doing  that,  maybe  a  gopher. 
Something  is  doing  that,  is  pack- 
ing it  around  down  under  the 
ground. 

(THE     STORY     ABOUT      SUGARLOAF 
BIRD) 

And  in  the  myths  Gopher  did 
that  same  thing;  he  did  it  already 
when  he  was  an  Ikxareyav  yet, 
he  packed  'u-pva'ama^av  [tubers] 
around;  he  packed  them  around. 
'A'ikrg'en  brought  them  in  from 
Scott  Valley,  he  brought  some 
in  for  his  younger  brother.  He 
said  to  his  younger  brother 
"Do  not  let  my  wife  see  yoi 
when  you  are  eating  the  'u-pva 
'amayav,  do  not  let  her  see  yoi 
eating  them."  And  that  is  wh] 
he  used  to  eat  it  upslope,  upslop< 
then,  Gopher.  It  came  up,  ever 
place  he  went;  those  were  th 
only  places  where  there  wa 
'u-pva'amayav,  the  places  wher 
he  went. 

And  the  soaproot,  only  up 
slope  of  Ishipishrihak  is  ther 
soaproot.  That  is  as  far  as  i 
goes,  there  is  none  just  a  littl 
downstream  [of  Ishipishrihak^ 
On  the  Katimin  side  there  i 
none,  on  the  other  side  of  th 
river.  Only  on  one  side  of  th 
river  there  is  soaproot,  alon 
every  place  upslope  of  the  ran 
cherias.  Upriverward  it  just  run 
far,  I  do  not  know  to  where,  onl, 
on  the  Ishipishrihak  side. 
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B.  TOyarukpihrivpikva,  pahu-t 
'ukupha/n'nik,  karuk  'un6'- 
vanik,  pa'&-pun  uvyihicrih- 
tihanik   pamusarahPiyutyut' 

T9yarukpihri;y  'u;m  vcrxiis- 
sa'n'nik:  "Hoy  'if  pattce^tc  nip 
ke*vicrihe'ec.  Tcimi  va;  vura 
pe#cke-c  kanPaho-kkin.  Karuma 
kunipitti  ta;y  takimifcrp.  Pek- 
sariya-fapprttca  kafuk.  Fa-t 
ata  xakka^n  panupkg*vicrihe'ec. 
Tcimi  kyanPahu'u.  Tcimi  kyan- 
Pappivan.5  Karuma  na;  kar 
Ikxareyav."  'U0ittrmti  vufa, 
pava;  kunipitti',  pak6'kaninay 
ticra'm  'utayhiti',  viri  va;  vura 
bmipitti  'axyarava  patfcra;m 
pa'ifapprttca'. 

Ta'ittam  va;  kite  'upicvlttu- 
iihe;n  pamuvikkyapu,.6  Sara 
site  'u0a-rinamnihanik  pamuvik- 

apuhak,  karu  pamu'uhra,am. 
Karixas  po-aho*n'nik.  Xas  vura 
^o-'aho*ti',  vura  vo*'arihra-n'nik. 
^a;  vura  kite  uxiiti':  "Hoy  'ata 
:>animmyahe;c  paticra*m."  Viri 
io-kkaninay  vur  upu-nvutihanik 
)o-pu-nvaramhina-ti'.  Viriky6*k- 
ianinay,  po-pu-nvutihanik  va; 
ur  ukupa'ifcrprmahitihanik  pa- 
:unye'ep,  pakd'kkaninay  pamu- 
ar  u'a/mti',  pamusarahPiyutyut 
)a'a-pun  'uvyikicrihti'. 

Tcavura  tayi;v  u'irm.  'Ax- 
nay  vura  xas  'utvd-v'nuk, 
£erpanPippah.7  Viri  pakkaruk 
utroGvuti'.     Yanava  vo-kupitti',8 


(THE  STORY  ABOUT  ACROSS- WATER 
WIDOWER,  HOW  HE  WENT  UP- 
RIVER  DROPPING  ACORN  BREAD 
CRUMBS) 

Across-water  Widower  thought : 
"I  do  not  want  to  be  trans- 
formed alone.  Let  me  travel 
along  the  river.  They  say  there 
are  many  Ikxareyav  girls  being 
raised  upriver.  I  wonder  whom 
I  am  going  to  be  transformed 
along  with.  Let  me  go.  Let  me 
look  for  them.  I  am  an  Ikxare- 
yav, too."  He  had  heard  said 
that  there  were  flats  scattered  all 
over,  and  that  those  flats  were 
full  of  girls. 

He  just  took  down  his  basketry 
quiver.  He  put  nothing  but 
acorn  bread  and  his  pipe  into  his 
basketry  quiver.  Then  he  trav- 
eled. He  was  traveling  along, 
he  was  walking  upriver.  All  he 
was  thinking  was:  "I  wonder 
where  the  flats  are."  He  rested 
everywhere  at  the  people's  rest- 
ing places.  Everywhere  he  rest- 
ed, Tan  Oaks  came  up  from  it, 
wherever  he  ate  his  acorn  bread, 
wherever  the  crumbs  of  his  acorn 
bread  fell  on  the  ground. 

Then  he  was  far  along.  Then 
all  at  once,  at  Xepanippan,  he 
looked  over.  He  looked  upriver 
direction.     Behold  they  were  dig- 


5  For  the  Ikxareyav  maidens  that  he  has  heard  of. 

6  From  where  it  was  hanging  up  or  tucked  in. 

7  Place  on  the  old  trail,  upslope  of  Camp  Creek.  Patcvanayvatc- 
ahir  am,  a  New  Year  ceremony  fireplace,  is  downriverward  from  this 
•lace. 

8  Or:  va;  kunkupitti'.  Both  s.  and  the  more  grammatical  dpi.  are 
sed  in  this  construction. 
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'apxantahko'sammurax  pakun- 
Ptrpvana.ti'.  Karixas  uxxus: 
"Na;  kar  Ikxareyav.  Tcimi 
kyarrimmyussan."  Uxxus:  "Ka- 
ruma  vaj^  Papanamnihticra'am." 
Karixas  ku;k'u'u-m  pakunPu-pva- 
na'tihifak.  Karixas  'a'tcip 9  kii;k 
'u'irm,  as  ka;n  'u'irm.  Xas 
'a*pun  'u00aric  pamuvikkyapu'. 
Karixas  uxxus:  "Tcimi  'a'tcip 
k^nikri'crihi'."  Xas  xakkarar 
'upakavnu-kvana'V0  pa'ifappi't- 
tca'.  Karixas  kunpi-p:  "HaS", 
tanuvMia'.  H6*y  Tkxare^yav 
tcakavhaha  tu'aramsi-p?"  Xas 
yi00  upi-p:  "Har,  tanutcakkay." 
Karixas  taxannahitc  karixas  ux- 
xus: "Tcimi  kyanPahu'u.  Puya 
'if    takanatcakkay."  Karixas 

'u'ah5-n'nik.     Vura  vo''aho*ti'. 


Karixas  vo-kupitti  po-'aho'ti', 
pakSvkkaninay  'upirnvaramhiti', 
viri  va;k  6-kkaninay  vura  'ukrf'c- 
rlhti'.  Me'kva  pamu'uhra;m 
tu'e-0ricuk,  karixas  tuheer.  Kar- 
ixas pamu'amkinva  kuna  tu'6'0- 
ricuk.  Sara  pamu'amkrnva- 
hanik.  Vura  vo'kupitti  po#'a- 
ho*ti',  va^  vura  kite  ukupitti 
pakS-kkaninay  'upu-nvaramhiti 
ko'kkaninay  vur  uhgTati'.  Karu 
pamussara  tu'av.  Vaj^  vur  uku- 
pitti', 'ukupa'ifci'prinahiti  pa- 
xunye'ep.  Viri  po'0ivicri*hvuti 
passara  po^a^mti',  viri  va^  uku- 
pa'ifci'prlnahiti  paxuny6,ep,  vaj^ 
pakunipitti',  paxunye'ep.  Yr- 
vura    yuruk    karivari    ttajy    pa- 


ging, all  of  them  with  new  hats  on. 
Then  he  thought:  "I  am  an 
Ikxareyav,  too.  Let  me  go  and 
see  them."  He  thought:  "That 
is  the  Orleans  Flat."  Then  he 
walked  over  toward  where  they 
were  digging  [roots].  Then  he 
went  to  the  midst  of  them.  Then 
he  got  there.  Then  he  laid  his 
basketry  quiver  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  thought:  "Let  me  sit 
down  in  the  midst  of  them." 
Then  he  put  his  arms  around  the 
girls  on  both  sides  of  him.  Then 
they  said:  "Ugh,  we  do  not  like 
you.  Where  did  this  so  nasty 
Ikxareyav  come  from?"  Then 
one  of  them  said:  "Ugh,  we 
think  you  are  nasty."  Then 
after  a  while  he  thought:  "I 
would  better  travel.  They  think 
I  am  so  nasty."  Then  he  traveled 
again.     He  was  traveling. 

He  was  doing  that  way,  travel- 
ing; at  all  the  resting  places 
everywhere  he  would  sit  down 
Then  he  would  always  take  oui 
his  pipe  and  smoke.  And  h< 
would  take  out  his  lunch,  too 
It  was  acorn  bread,  his  lunch 
He  did  that  way  when  he  wai 
traveling,  all  that  he  did  was  U 
smoke  at  all  the  resting  places 
And  he  would  eat  his  acorn  bread 
And  it  was  that  Tan  Oak  tree 
came    up.  When    the    brea( 

dropped  in  little  pieces  as  he  ate 
Tan  Oak  trees  came  up,  that  i 
what  they  say,  Tan  Oak.  Ther 
are  still  lots  of  Tan  Oak  tree 
way      downriver.      Across-wate 


9  Of  the  girls  who  were  strung  out  standing  and  sitting  as  they  wen 
engaged  in  digging  roots. 

10  As  he  sat  down  between  two  girls. 
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xunye^p.  Vura  'u;m  kaTim 
uxuti  po-'aho-tl  ,l0yarukplhri'1v. 
Po'ah6'ti'  va;  vur  uxuti: 
"Vura  puka;  na'ipaho-vicafa. 
Tamit  kanatcakka,at."  Va; 
miirax  vur  uxiiti:  "Vura  puka,; 
na'lp  ,ah6,vicafa,  Papanamnihtf- 
cra,am,  panipnu-ppaha'ak."  Vur 
uto'xvi.pha'.  Va^  'upirn'nik 
'iOyarukpihri' ' v :'  'Panamnih  Pasik- 
tava-nsa  vura  'araratcakaya/n- 
sahe'ec,  paya/sPar  u'i'nnfcri- 
ha'ak."u  Va;  kunkirpha  picHc 
pakunmah,  kowura  'upas  kunyuh- 
siiru'V2  k6*va  kuntcakkay. 

Xas  'ueitti-mti  'A0i0uftlcra;m13 
karutta^y  pa'ifappHtca'.  Viri 
vaj^  ka;n  po'va/ramuti'.  "X&'tik 
va;  kuna  ka;n  kanatcakkay." 
Tcavura  tayf;v  Virm.  Kuk- 
iu^m  vaj^  ka;n  vorkirpha',  kiik- 
£u;m  va^  ka;n  vo'kirpha',  'ax- 
may  vura  xas  'utv&wnuk.14 
Yanava  surukam  kunic  'u0r!#kva 
paticra'8!!!.  Vaj^  murax  uxxuti': 
'Na;  kar  Ikxar^ya^."  Karixas 
vu;k  u'u*m.  Karixas  uxxus: 
'Karuma  tani'u'm  Pa'a0i0uf- 
ticra,am."  Yanava  vura  'axyar 
Da'ifapprttca'.  Karixas  uxxus: 
'Tcimi  kyu;k  kanPu-m'mi." 
Karixas  ku;k  u'utq.  Ya;n 
ri'mmusitc  'u'ummuti'.  Tama 
co'vura  'f-n  kunlmmyu'sti'.  Yi0- 
•umas  upltti':  "Na;_  'u;m  nani- 
avanhe'ec."  Xas  uxxus:  "Na; 
llnupa  kite  'Ikxareyav."  15    Xas 


Widower  felt  bad  when  he  was 
traveling.  As  he  was  traveling 
along  that  was  all  that  he  was 
thinking:  "I  am  not  going  to  pass 
through  there.  They  thought 
me  nasty."  All  he  was  think- 
ing was:  "I  am  not  going  to 
pass  through  Orleans  Flat,  when 
I  go  back  downriver."  He  was 
mad.  That  is  what  Across-water 
Widower  said:  "Orleans  women 
always  will  be  thinking  that  any- 
one is  nasty,  whenever  Human 
comes  to  live  there."  They  did 
that  way,  spit,  they  thought  he 
was  so  nasty. 

Then  he  heard  that  also  at 
A0i0ufticram  there  were  lots  of 
girls.  Then  he  was  heading  for 
that  place.  "Let's  see  if  they 
think  I  am  nasty  again. "  Then 
he  got  far.  He  did  that  same 
way  again,  did  that  same  way 
again,  all  at  once  looked  over. 
Behold  it  looked  as  if  there  was 
a  flat  right  under  him  down- 
slope.  He  just  thought:  "I  am 
an  Ikxareyav,  too."  Then  he 
walked  toward  there.  Then  he 
thought:  "I  have  reached  A0i- 
0ufticram. "  Behold  it  was  full 
of  girls.  He  thought:  "Let  me 
go  over  there."  Then  he  went 
there.  He  walked  on  a  little 
way.  They  all  looked  at  him. 
Each  said  in  turn:  "He  will 
be  my  husband."  Then  he 
thought:  "Behold  I  am  the  only 


11  Orleans  and  Redcap  girls  had  the  reputation  of  being  proud, 
ejecting  even  rich  suitors  from  other  parts. 

12  Just  spit  saliva  out  on  the  ground  in  disgust,  as  he  sat  there 
detween  them. 

13  The  flat  at  Doctor  Henry's  place  at  Happy  Camp. 

14  As  he  had  done  on  reaching  Orleans  Flat. 
16  Referring  to  his  sudden  seeming  good  luck. 
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ka;n  'ukrf-c.  Yi-mmusitc  vur 
u0aric  pamuvikkyapu'.  Tcavura 
kumate^tc  po-kxaramha',  xas  va^ 
vura  ka;n  kunikve^crihvana'*. 
Hfi-  tcimi  vura  po''i#nne'ec.  Tca- 
vura xakkarari  vura  po'pturiry'- 
va.  Paykyukmas  upitti':  "Na; 
pay  '6*k  ni'assive'ec."  16  Viri 
vo-ku-pha  pakunip0imcu>u,u,  pa- 
kun?asicrrhvana'a.  Tcavura  ku- 
mate^tc  17  htrt  va;  vura  tu'rn 
'l0yarukpihriMv,  kunic  t6-kuha'. 
Nikik  to-xus  kiri  nikvrtha'.  Va; 
kite  xus  ;u'iruv6'ti  Panamnih- 
ticra,am.  Va^  kite  uxxiiti' :  ' '  Kiri 
nipvit/fam."  Ka^n  'u;m  ya;n  vur 
usuppa/hiti'.  Xas  'dpe*nvana'a: 
"Tanipv&'ram.  Na;  nixxiiti  na; 
vura  nani'ifra^m  ni'i*pme'ec." 
Ta'ittam  pamuvikkyap  upg-ttcip- 
re'he'en,  to-pva*ram.  Viri  pas- 
saru  ku;k  'up0ittrm'ma.  Viri 
paku;k  'up0ittrm'ma.18  V  a;  kite 
po'xaxana'ti',  pakunPivunti'. 
"Na^  vura  tanipva/fam."  Kite 
uxxiiti':  "Na;  vura  tanipv&Tam." 
Va^  kite  kunipitti:  "'I',  nanu'avan 
to'pva-fam,"  pakunPivunti'. 


Ta'ittam  kukku^m  vura  vo- 
'ippahoiie'en  pamitv  o''aho'0t. 
Kukku;m  vura  varihu^m  u'ippa- 
hu'u.  Vura  hu-tva  tu'rn.  Vura 
t6-kkuha',  po^'aho'ti'. 


Tcavura   yi;v    tu'i-pma',    yi;v 
tu'i'pma'.      Tcavura  tcim  'u'i-p- 


Ikxareyav. "  Then  he  sat  down 
there.  Beside  him  he  laid  down 
his  basketry  quiver.  Then  in 
the  evening,  when  night  came, 
they  all  stayed  there.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Then  he 
looked  to  either  side  of  him. 
They  were  saying  in  turn:  "I 
am  going  to  sleep  here."  Then 
they  all  lay  side  by  side  when 
they  slept.  Then  in  the  night 
Across- water  Widower  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with 
himself,  he  felt  sick.  He  tried  tc 
go  to  sleep.  He  just  kept  think- 
ing of  Orleans  Flat.  He  jusl 
kept  thinking:  "I  want  to  gc 
home."  It  was  nearly  getting 
morning  there.  Then  he  tok 
them:  "I  am  going  home.  ] 
think  I  will  go  back  to  where  ]| 
was  raised. "  Then  he  picked  uj 
his  basketry  quiver,  he  startec 
home.  Then  he  listened  in  dowi 
slope  direction,  listened  in  tha 
direction.  They  were  all  crying 
crying  for  him.  "I  am  jus 
going  home."  He  just  thought 
"I  am  just  going  home."  The; 
were  just  saying:  "Oh,  our  hus 
band  is  going  home,"  as  the; 
were  crying  for  him. 

He  went  back  down  by  th 
same  road  by  which  he  ha< 
traveled  [upriver].  He  returnet 
by  the  same  road.  He  did  no 
know  what  was  the  matter.  H 
was  feeling  sick  as  he  walket 
along. 

Then  he  got  far  back,  he  go 
far  back.   Then  just  before  he  go 


16  Gesturing  at  positions  near  Across-water  Widower.     They  slep 
right  there  in  the  flowery  field. 

17  In  the  early  night,  after  he  lay  down. 

18  As  he  was  climbing  the  hill  by  Doctor  Henry's  place. 
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m6*c  Panamnihticra,am,  xas  ux- 
xus: "Tcimi  '6'k  tanikri'crihi', 
tcimi  kyanihe'en.  'Ickyi  vura  va^ 
ka;n  ni'ippahS'vic.  Tctmi  kyani- 
he^n."  Karixas  uhg'er.  Xas  ux- 
xus:  "'U;0  vari  vura  ni'ippaho*- 
vic.19  Xas  po'pihgTamar,  " Tcimi 
kyanPlppahu'u.  Nani  'ifra;m  vura 
ni'rpmS'ec."  Viri  pam&'ka  pay 
ukirpha'.20  Yanava  vura  va; 
kun?Q-pvana'ti'.  Viri  paxanna- 
hicitc  uhyarihic.  Karuma  'ip 
uxiissa,at:  "Vura  'icki  ni'ipaho' 
vie."  Viri  taxannahicitc  vura 
kunic  tuyunyu-nha'.  Mu'avah- 
kam  xas  kunic  pakunPiivrrn- 
nati',  pakunpakurrhvuti',  pak- 
unPu'pvana-ti'. 


Song  by  the  Orleans  maidens 

'I     i     i     i     'a, 

'I-  nani'avan, 

T6-kparihru]5, 

'IOyarukpiiui'V. 
'Uxxus:  aNa;  vura  nani- 
'ifra;m  ni'i-pm6'ec,  na;  vura  pu- 
ma \ka  ne^trippa'tihe'cafa.  Tahi- 
nupa  puna'rpmafa."  Vura  to*x- 
rarati  kite.  "Xa'tik  nipara- 
tanma*hpaV'  va;  vura  kite  uxxus. 
Karixas  'uparatanmavhpa'.  Pap- 
piric  tu'axaytcakkic.21  Tu'iim- 
tcu*nkiv.22        Saiuvannihitc  xas 


back  to  Orleans  Flat,  he  thought: 
"Let  me  sit  down  here,  let  me 
take  a  smoke.  I  am  going  to 
walk  back  through  there  fast. 
Let  me  take  a  smoke."  Then 
he  smoked.  Then  he  thought: 
"I  am  going  to  pass  around  river- 
ward  as  I  go  back. "  Then  as  he 
finished  smoking,  [he  said:]  "I 
would  better  travel.  I  am  going 
back  to  where  I  was  raised." 
Then  he  looked  upslope  back  of 
the  flat.  Behold  they  were  dig- 
ging. He  stopped  and  stood 
there  for  a  little  while.  He  had 
thought:  "I  am  going  to  walk 
fast. "  For  a  while  it  was  as  if  he 
was  crazy.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was 
on  top  of  him  when  they  mounted 
in  the  high  parts  of  the  song  as 
they  sang  [root]  digging. 

Song  by  the  Orleans  maidens 

'I     i     i     i     'a, 

Oh,  my  husband, 

Is  walking  downriver, 

Across-water   Widower. 

He  thought:  "I  am  going  back 
to  where  I  was  raised,  I  am  not 
going  to  look  upslope  back  of  the 
flat.  I  can  not  get  back  home. " 
He  was  just  crying.  "Let  me 
turn  back,"  was  all  he  thought. 
Then  he  turned  back.  He  grasp- 
ed the  brush.  He  pulled  it  out. 
He   fell   back   downslope.     Then 


19  Am  going  to  skirt  the  flat  on  its  outer  or  riverward  side  so  as  to 
avoid  the  supercilious  girls. 

20  Viri  pama*k  utrippa/ti',  looked  upslope  back  of  the  flat,  is  omitted, 
but  understood,  here. 

21  To  keep  himself  progressing  upslope  when  he  felt  his  sudden  weak 
spell. 

22  He  pulled  the  bushes  that  he  was  grasping  out  by  the  roots,  so 
strong  was  the  formula  of  the  Orleans  girls  to  make  him  return  to 
them. 
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tupikyivic .  Karixas  uxxus : ' '  N  a; 
mit  vura  takanatcakka;t  '6'°k." 
Ka;n  'u;m  yu'nnukamitc  po*pik- 
fu-kra'a,  vura  tapu'ahO'tihara  ku- 
nic.  'Apsf;  karu  vura  tcmfira- 
hina,a. 

Xas  ka;n  u'i-pma'.23  Vura 
va^  kunpakurrhvuti  pa'ifappl*- 
tca'.  Xas  yi00a  pamitva  'i'n  kun- 
tcakka,at,  yi-mmusitc  ya;n  u'ip- 
pahO'ti',  tam6,kfu-kkira'a.  Xas 
uppi-p:  "'I-,  nani'avan  ti'fppak. 
Karuma  mit  na^  va;,  nixussa'at: 
'Xa;t  h6*y  variva  'i'u'uin,  vaj^ 
vura  'ippake'ec. ' "  Xas  'I0ya- 
rukpihri^v  uppi-p:  "Tcsem,  na;, 
vura  'i;m  xakka^n  nupke 'Vien- 
nese." Viri  'u;m  va;  'I0yaruk- 
pihri;v  'u;m  vo'kupha'n'nik.  Xas 
upa-n'nik:  "Ya-sPara  hinupa  vo-- 
kuphg,ec.  'Asiktava;n  tutapkfi-p 
paha'ak,  'uxxuss6*c,  'tani'V,' 
Ya*s?afa." 

4.   Kiina  vura  mit  puhari   'uhic 
'ipca  •nmutihaphat' 

Puraf^'t  viira  karu  kuma'uhic 
'u0a'mhitihaphanik,  vura  'ihe'ra- 
ha'uhic  kite  kunikyji'ttihanik. 
Purafa't  vura  karu  kuma'uhic 
'rnn&k  tayhitihanik,  vur  'iheTa- 
ha  kite,  'ihe'raha'uhic  vura  kite. 

'I0rihar  karu  vura  pu'i'nnd'k 
tayhitihanik.  Paxi-ttitcas  kite 
'u;mkun  vura  tav  2i  kunPikyaVtti- 
hanik,  kunvi'ktihanik  pe-0rihar 
'a,nmQ,uk,  'aksanvahit'c,  kar  'ax- 
pahe*knikinatc,  karu  tivPaxnu- 
kuxnukkuhit'c,    xas    va^    yiippin 


he  thought:  "They  made  out  I 
was  nasty."  As  he  was  walk- 
ing up  the  hill  a  little  downriver 
[of  them  J,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  walk.  His  legs  were  bother- 
ing him,  too.  Then  he  went 
back  there.  The  girls  were  sing- 
ing. Then  the  one  who  had 
said  that  he  was  nasty,  before  he 
had  gotten  back  close  yet,  put 
her  arms  about  him.  Then  she 
said :  "Oh,  my  husband,  you  have 
come  back.  I  thought:  'I  do 
not  care  where  you  go,  you  will 
come  back.'  "  Then  Across- 
water  Widower  said:  "All  right, 
we  will  be  transformed  together. " 
That  is  what  Across-water  Wid- 
ower did.  Then  he  said  it: 
"Human  will  do  the  same.  If 
he  likes  a  woman,  he  will  think, 
'  I  am  going  to  die,'  Human 
will." 

(BUT  THEY   NEVER   PACKED    SEEDS 
HOME) 

And  they  never  sowed  any 
kind  of  seeds,  they  operated  only 
with  the  tobacco  seeds.  And 
they  never  had  any  kind  of  seeds 
stored  in  the  houses,  only  the 
tobacco,  the  tobacco  seeds. 

And  they  had  no  flowers  in  the 
houses  either.  Only  the  children 
used  to  make  a  vizor,  weaving  the 
flowers  with  string,  shooting  stars, 
and  white  lilies,  and  bluebells, 
and  they  put  it  around  their  fore- 
heads.    Flowers    also     the    girls 


23  The  formula  of  the  girls  was  too  much  for  him.     He  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  Orleans  girls. 

24  The  stems  of  the  flowers  are  twined  with  a  single  twining  of 
string,  just  as  the  feather  vizor  used  in  the  flower  dance  is  made. 
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takunpu'hkih.  Pe-0rihar  karu 
kunpa0ra-mvutrhva  25  paycri- 
paxvu'hsa',  'iSasiippa^  kunpa0- 
ra-mvutrhva',  karu  ka\kkum 
'u;mkun  kuntavti'hva  yuppin. 
Pu'impu-tctihara  'i0asupa'a. 

Takunpitcakiiva,an,  paye'ripax- 
vu'hsa'. 

5.  Pahu*t  pakunkupittihanik  xa;s 
vura  kunic  'ixayxyaytihaphahik 

Va^  vura  kite  pumitkupittihap- 
hat',  pumit  'ikxayxyaytihaphat', 
va;  takunprp:  Va;  vura  pa'am- 
tapyu^x  nik  yav. 

Kuna  va^  vura  ni  kunPa-pun- 
mutihanik,  pamukunvo*hmu'uk25a 
va^  ka;n  tajy  'u'f'fti',  paka;n 
hitiha;n  kunPu'pvutiha;k  pata- 
yi*0,  va^  ka;n  ya'ntcip  ta;y 
'u'i-fti',  paka;n  kunPu*pvutiha'ak. 
Vaj^  kunippitti'  pakunPu-pvuti- 
ha;k  patayi*0,  va;  ya/ntci^p 
kukku;m  tay  'u'i-fti'.  Tay 
tii-ppitcas26  'u'i-fti  suP,  vaj;  mup- 
pi'matcitc  patayl-0. 

Va^  vura  ni  kunPa-punmuti- 
hani  kyafu;  vaj^  'u;m  yav  pappiric 
'avahkam  kuni0yuru00unatiha'ak, 
patakunpuh0a-mpimaraha'ak.27 

Va;_  vura  ni  kyaru  kunPa/pun- 
mutihanik,  va;  'u;m  yav  pappiric 
kunvitrrptiha'ak.  'AffeT  takun- 
vitrip',  va^'u;m  pukukku^m  pi-f- 
tihafa,  pava;  kuninni'ctiha'ak, 
payu;x  'uxwe'ttcitchiti'. 


wore  as  their  hair-club  wrap- 
ping, wearing  them  as  wrapping 
all  day,  and  some  of  them  wore 
a  vizor  on  the  forehead.  It  did 
not  get  wilted  all  day.  They  felt 
so  proud,  those  girls. 


(PRACTICES    BORDERING    ON    A 
KNOWLEDGE    OF    TILLAGE) 

The  only  thing  that  they  did 
not  do  was  to  work  the  ground. 
They  thought  the  ashy  earth  is 
good  enough. 

But  they  knew  indeed  that 
where  they  dig  cacomites  all  the 
time,  with  their  digging  sticks25* 
many  of  them  grow  up,  the  fol- 
lowing year  many  grow  up 
where  they  dig  them.  They 
claim  that  by  digging  Indian 
potatoes,  more  grow  up  the  next 
year  again.  There  are  tiny  ones 
growing  under  the  ground,  close 
to  the  Indian  potatoes. 

They  also  knew  that  it  was 
good  to  drag  a  bush  around  on 
top  after  sowing. 

And  they  also  knew  that  it  is 
good  to  pull  out  the  weeds.  Root 
and  all  they  pull  them  out,  so 
they  will  not  grow  up  again,  and 
by  doing  this  the  ground  is  made 
softer. 


25  These  clubs  come  from  above  the  ear  at  each  side  of  the   head 
and  are  worn  on  the  front  of  the  shoulders. 

25a  Yor  illustration  of  v6'°h,  digging  sticks,  see  PL  11,  a. 

26  These  tiny  "potatoes"  are  called  by  the  special  name  xavinPafri'1. 

27  See  p.  9. 
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6.  Va;  vura  kite  pakunmahara- 
tihanik  Pe*kxar6yavsa' 

Kowura  va;  kunkupittihanik, 
pahu*t  Perkxareyav  kunkupit- 
tihanik, va;  kunkupitti',  xas 
pava;  pakunPa/mtihanik  Pe*k- 
xare'yav,  viri  va;  kite  pakun- 
Pa'mti'.  Va;kmippeTahik:  "Vevk 
pay  kyu,a'mtihe,ec."  Pa\kxar6-- 
yav  'a 'ma  kun?a*mtihanik,  xu;n 
kunpattatihanik,  'a  "ma  xakka;n 
xii'n.  Karu  pufitcP^ckunPa/mti- 
hanik.28  Va;  vura  pakunfuhrc- 
tihanik,  Pe*kxar£yav  'axakya-- 
nitc  vura  kunPippamtmahik,  va; 
vura  kite  pakunkupittihanik. 
Pa'apxantHc  pakunivyihukanik, 
xas  va;  kunippa-n'nik:  "Ke-mic 
pakunPamti',  ke'ttiica'avaha',  'i- 
0iv0ane^ntaniha'avaha\"  'Ateip- 
han  vura  va'araVras  va;  kite 
papiccrtc  kunPavanik  pa'apxan- 
trtcPavaha'.  Viri  pakunvictar 
vura  kunvictaf,  pura;n  kunipp^r: 
"Vura  'u;m  'amayav."  Xas 
takunprp:  "Nikyat  vura  'u;m 
pu'rmtihafa,  na;  tani'av,  passara. 
Xas  va;  kowura  papihnPttcitcas 
karu  pakewnrkkitcas  xara  xas 
kunPavanik.  Nu; ta'ifutctimitcas 
pava;  nu'a'punmuti  pava;  Pe*k- 
xareyav  pakunkupittihanik,  va; 
pakunPa'mtihanik,  pamitva  va; 
kinippe-ntihat  pananuta't  T*n. 
Viri  va;  viira  nu;  karu  va;  tapu- 
kinPa/mtihara,  pamitva  kinippe- 
fat:  "Ve*  ku'a-mtihe'ec."  Hfi-t- 
he*c  pananu'iffu0  va'ifTapuhsa'. 


(JUST       FOLLOWING        THE 

REYAVS) 


IKXA- 


All  did  the  same,  the  way  that 
the  Ikxareyavs  used  to  do.  And 
what  the  Ikxareyavs  ate,  that  was 
all  that  they  ate.  They  told 
them:  "Ye  must  eat  this  kind." 
The  Ikxareyavs  ate  salmon,  they 
spooned  acorn  soup,  salmon  along 
with  acorn  soup.  And  they  ate 
deer  meat.  And  they  claimed 
that  the  Ikxareyavs  had  two 
meals  a  day,  and  they  also  did 
only  that  way.  When  the  whites 
all  came,  then  they  said:  "They 
eat  poison,  poison  food,  world- 
come-to-an-end-food."  The  mid- 
dle-aged people  were  the  first  to 
eat  the  white  man  food.  When 
they  liked  it,  they  liked  it.  They 
told  each  other:  "It  tastes  good." 
They  said:  "He  never  died,  I  am 
going  to  eat  it,  that  bread."  But 
the  old  men  and  old  women  did 
not  eat  it  till  way  late.  We  are 
the  last  ones  that  know  how  the 
Ikxareyavs  used  to  do,  how  they 
used  to  eat,  the  way  our  mothers 
told  us.  And  even  we  do  not  eat 
any  more  what  they  told  us  to 
eat.  And  what  will  they  who  are 
raised  after  us  do? 


28  In  the  New  Year's  ceremony  there  is  little  mention  of  deer 
meat  in  the  ritual,  but  many  observances  regarding  salmon  and 
acorn  soup. 
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7.  Pahfi't  kunkupamahahanik 
pehe'raha' 

Vura  va;  Pe'kxareyav  kunfp- 
pa/n'nik.  Va;  vura  pappiric  ku- 
nipcamkire'n'nik,  k6#vura  va;  fa;t 
pappiric,  pananupplfic.  K6'viira 
va;  pappiric  kunippa/nik  'annav- 
he,ec.  VM  va;  pakunippa'n'nik: 
"Va;  Paya*sPara  kunPinakkirit- 
tihe'ec." 

Xas  va;  pe-he-raha',  yi00a  Pe'k- 
xareyav 'asti;p  'upippatcicriha- 
nik  sah'iheTaha'.  "Kiina  viira 
Ya*s?ara  puva  'ihe'ratihe'cafa, 
pasah'iheraha'."  Xas  kukku;m 
yl90  'upipatcicrihanik  tapasPihS*- 
raha'.  "Ya/sPara  pay  'u;m  vura 
va;  pay  'uhe 'ratine 'ec,  pe'he'ra- 
haye'pca'  Ya/sPara  'u;m  va;  pay 
'u'uh0a'mhitihe'ec,  pamuhe'raha'. 
Ya'sPara  mumma'kkam  'u'uh- 
6a'mhitihe'ec,  pamuhe'raha'.  Ya- 
kun va;  'u;m  'ikpihanhe'ec. 
Ya'sPara  'u;m  'u'uh0a'mhitihe;c 
pamuhe'raha'.  Yakun  va;  Tiiy- 
cip  'upakkihtlhe;c  pamuhe'- 
raha'. "  Va;  kunippa-n'nik  Pe'k- 
xareyav. Yakun  ka'kkumTuy- 
cip  kunparihicrihanik,  Pe*kxar6'- 
yav. 

Viri  va;  kuma'i'i  pe-he-raha' 
kunPuh0a-mheti',  yakun  'u;mkun 
Pe'kxareyav  kunpippatcicriha- 
nik,  Pe-h^-raha'. 

8.  Paka;n  kuma'^-pun  va;  mi 
takunxus  va;  ka;n  panu'uh- 
8a'mhe'ec 

Pe^kkyuka'inkyuram  va;  y6'p- 
cg-cip  Vi-fti.  Ticnamnihitc  'u;m 
viira  pu'uh0a'mhitihap\  Maruk 
'iputri;k  xas  pakunuh8a-mhiti'. 


(ORIGIN    OF    TOBACCO) 

The  Ikxareyavs  said  it.  They 
left  the  plants,  all  the  plants,  our 
plants.  They  said  the  plants 
will  all  be  medicine.  Then  they 
said:  "Human  will  live  on  them." 


Then  tobacco,  one  Ikxareyav 
threw  the  downslope  tobacco 
down  by  the  river  bank.  "But 
Human  is  not  going  to  smoke  it, 
that  downslope  tobacco." 

Then  again,  he  threw  down 
another  kind,  real  tobacco. 
"Human  will  smoke  this,  the 
good  tobacco.  Human  will  sow 
this,  his  own  tobacco.  Human 
will  sow  it  back  of  his  place,  his 
own  tobacco.  Behold  it  will  be 
strong.  Human  will  sow  his 
tobacco.  Behold  he  will  be  feed- 
ing his  tobacco  to  Mountains." 
They  said  it,  the  Ikxareyavs. 
Behold,  some  of  them  became 
mountains,  the  Ikxareyavs  did. 


So  this  is  why  they  sow  smoking 
tobacco,  behold  the  Ikxareyavs 
threw  it  down,  the  smoking 
tobacco. 

(THE  KIND   OF   PLACE  CHOSEN  FOR 
PLANTING    TOBACCO     TJPSLOPE) 

Where  logs  have  been  burned 
the  best  ones  grow.  They  never 
sow  it  in  an  open  place.  Upslope 
under  the  trees  is  where  they 
sow  it. 
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Xunye\pri;k  'iputri;k  takunPuh- 
h0a/mha'.  Pu'ippahasurukhSra, 
'ipahapiTn  vura,  pe-mtcaxah 
Piik-yvati',  va;  ka/n  pakunPu- 
h0a-mhiti'.  Pirfcri^k  'u;ni  vura 
pu'uh0a7nhitihap\  Pe-kkyuka- 
'inkyuram  va;  ka;n  paye-pc 
'u'Hti,  'a?  var  u'i'fti'  tirihca 
pamuppiric  viri  va;  pe'hg'raha'. 


9.  Pakuma'ara^r  pehg-raha  Vuh- 

0a.mhitilianik 

Vura  puk6*vura  pa'ara;r 
'uh0a/mhitihap  pehg-raha'.  Vura 
tciTnitc  'u;mkun  pa'uh0a-mhiti- 
hansa'.  Payl00akan  kuma'i0iv0a*n- 
na/n  vura  tciTnitc  vura  'u;mkun 
pa'uh0a-mhitihansa\  Pa'i-nna-k 
pa'aPvarihPavansa  va;  pa'uh0a'm- 
hitihan  pehg-raha'.  Vura  pevhg*- 
raha  takunPuh0a'mharaha'ak, 
vura  'u;m  po\kara'6*0I'htiha]!), 
mahPi'tnihatc  vura  patuva-ram, 
'avippux,  pu  'akara  vura  'a/pun- 
mutihafa.  Vura  'u;m  k6-vura 
yi00ukkanva  pakunPuh0a-mhi- 
na*ti  paVr.  Pay  kyu  karu  'u;m 
vura  yi00uk  mu'uh0a,arn.  Vura 
pu'axxak  yittca^tc  'uh0a-mhiti- 
hap\  Maruk  pamukunpakku- 
hffam,  pamukunmafuk,  va-  ka;n 
pakunPuh0a  Tahiti  pe*hgTaha'. 
PamukunPu'up,  pamukunPi0iv- 
0a-nne'en,  va;  ka;n  pakunPuhOaTii- 
hiti',  viira  'u;m  puyi00uk  uh0a*m- 
hitihap  pe0Para;nPi0iv0avQne,en. 

10.  Puyittcakanitc  hitlha;n   'uh- 

0a  •mhitihaphanik 

Pu  va;  ka;n  hitiha^n  'uh0aTn- 
hitihap',  ha*ri  yi0ukanva  kun- 
puh0a/mputi',  yiOukanva  kunpik- 
y&'tti  pa'uh0amhlfam. 


Where  the  tanbark  oaks  are, 
near  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  where 
there  are  dead  trees.  Not  under 
the  trees,  but  near  the  trees, 
where  the  sunshine  hits  them, 
that's  the  place  that  they  plant 
it.  They  don't  plant  it  in  a 
brushy  place.  Where  the  log  has 
been  burned,  there  the  best  ones 
grow,  grow  tall,  the  tobacco  has 
wide  leaves. 

(WHO    SOWED) 

Not  all  the  men  [of  a  rancherial 
plant  tobacco.  A  few  only  are 
planters.  From  a  single  rancheria 
only  a  few  plant.  It  is  the  head  of 
a  family  that  is  the  tobacco 
planter.  When  they  go  out  to 
plant  tobacco,  they  never  tell  any- 
body; in  the  early  morning  they 
go  without  breakfast,  nobody 
knows.  All  the  Indians  have 
different  places  where  they  plant. 
Each  person  has  a  different  place. 
They  do  not  plant  as  two  partners 
together.  Upslope,  at  their  own 
acorn  place,  upslope  of  their  own 
places,  there  is  where  they  plant 
tobacco.  That's  their  own,  that's 
their  land,  that's  the  place  they 
plant,  they  do  not  plant  in  other 
people's  ground. 


(THEY  DO  NOT  SOW  AT  ONE  PLACE 
ALL    THE    TIME) 

They  do  not  sow  at  the  same 
place  all  the  time,  sometimes  they 
sow  at  a  different  place,  they 
make  a  garden  elsewhere. 
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11.     Ha-ri  'umukPrfkyar  pakun-     (sometimes  they    used   to  sow 
?uh0a-mhitihanik  near  the  houses) 

Kara    ha/ri   mit   vilra    'ivPMi-  And  sometimes  they  used   to 

kyam     kunPuhOaTnhitihaf.       'Iv-  plant   outside   the   living   house, 

pi-m'matc,     'ikmahatcra;m     p!.-  Near  the  hving  house,  near  the 

mate  mit  kyar  u'Htihat'.    Tap&'n-  sweathouse  too  it  used  to  come 

pay  nakicnakic29  Pi-n  mit  kuntay-  up.      But  later  on  the  hogs  used 

yarattihat',    kari    mit    kunko'hat  to  spoil  them,  and  they  then  quit 

pa'l-hkyam  kunPuh0a-mti'.        Mi  planting  it  outside.     They  used 

takunpi-p:    "Xay  kyuxaptcakkic  to   say:    "Do   not   step   on   the 

pe-he-raha'."  tobacco." 

12.  Kakumni;k  va;  ka;n  'uh0a-mhiramhanik 

(SOME    OF    THE    PLACES    WHERE    THEY    USED    TO    SOW) 

The  locating  and  mapping  of  the  tobacco  plots  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  Karuk  placenames  rather  than  here.  A  number  of  them 
;an  still  be  located,  together  with  something  in  regard  to  the  former 
>wners.  Some  of  them  are  identical  with  acorn  gathering  places. 
^See  below.) 

A  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  still  obtainable  along  this 
ine  follows,  telling  of  two  plots  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans. 

The  tobacco  plot  upslope  of  Grant  Hillman's  place,  across  the 
iver  from  the  lower  part  of  Orleans,  where  the  tobacco  still  comes  up 
innually  of  its  own  accord  (see  pi.  10),  was  until  some  20  years  ago 
own  by  and  belonged  to  'As6-so'°  (Whitey),  and  Vakirayav,  his 
rounger  brother,  both  of  Kattiphifak  rancheria  (site  of  Mrs.  Nellie 
luben's  present  home,  just  upriver  from  Hillman's).  These  men 
vere  Katiphira'ara-fas. 

The  plot  at  the  site  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Maddux's  house  at  'AsaOu- 
dnPavahkam,  near  Big  Rock,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  just 
hove  the  Orleans  bridge,  and  some  150  feet  upslope,  where  tobacco 
Jso  still  comes  up,  was  sown  by  and  belonged  to  'Uhriw,  alias 
[mkiya'ak  (Old  Muggins)  and  MaPyerc  (Rudnick),  his  son-in-law, 
f  Tcf-n'natc,  the  large  rancheria  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there.  They 
/ere  TcinatcParaTas. 

'Apsu'un,  Old  Snake,  a  resident  of  Ishipishrihak,  had  his  tobacco 
lot  at  the  big  tanbark  oak  flat  called  Na-mkifik,  upslope  of  the  deer 
|.ck  that  lies  upslope  of  Ishipishrihak.  The  garden  was  among  and 
artly  under  the  acorn  trees.  Garden  and  grove  belonged  to  him; 
ther  people  gathered  acorns  there,  but  it  was  necessary  to  notify 
im  before  doing  so.  'Apsu'un  even  had  a  sweathouse  at  Na'mkifik, 
hich  he  used  when  camping  there. 

29  Or  nakic. 

63044°—32 8 
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13.  Tayhanik  vura  pehS-raha 
'iknivnampi'm'matc  pehe'raha- 
piftanmahapu  tayhanik  vura 
'arariMk. 

Ta;y  mit  vur  u'ifpr0vutihat 
'ikrivramPi'k^rh,  pehe-raha',  kuna 
vura  puva^  mit  'ihru'vtihapha', 
pa'Q-mukitc  veh£-raha',  papiffa- 
piihsa'. 

14.  'Ikmahatcnampf-matc  karu 
vura  'upHtihanik  'iftanmaha- 
puhsahanik 

'Ikmahatcrampf-matc  h&T 

u'rfti',  karu  ha-r  ikmahatcra;m 
'avahkam.  Paka;n  tu'irTaha;k 
pi-m'matc  va;  'u;m  vura  kun- 
Pa-tcitchiti',  kunxuti  ye-pca',  6uk- 
kinkyunic  puxxwitc  pamussa,an, 
vaj^  'u;m  ka;n  'ikxaramkunic 
payu'ux,  'ikmahatcrampfm'matc, 
va^  'u;m  vura  kunlctu-kti'. 

15.  'Ahtuy    kyaru    vur    upi-fti- 

hanik  papiffapu' 

'Ahtuy30  mit  kyaru  vura  ta;y 
VHtihat'.  Va;  ka;n  pa'amta;p 
karu  kuniyv6'crrhvuti\  Vura 
'u;m  puyavhafa,  puva;,  'ihe-rati- 
hap'  takuniptay'va,  'ahupmu- 
kunPakko-tti'.  Puxiitihap  kiri 
va;  nuh5'er,  kunPayti',  pu'a-piin- 
mutihap  vura  h6yva  pa'uhic 
'u'aramsf-privti'. 

16.  'AxviQinnihak  karu  vura 
Vrftihanik  ha-ri 

'Axvi9innfhak  tapa;n  ha-r  u'H- 
ti'.31       Nu;    vura    puva;kinxuti- 


OCCURRENCE   OF   VOLUNTEER 
TOBACCO  ABOUT  THE  HOUSES 


Much  used  to  be  coming  uj 
every  place  about  the  houses,  thi 
tobacco  did,  but  they  never  usee 
that,  the  tobacco  near  the  houses 
the  volunteer  stalks. 

VOLUNTEER    TOBACCO     BY    THE 
SWEATHOUSES 

Sometimes  it  grows  by  th 
sweathouse  and  sometimes  on  to 
of  the  sweathouse.  When  it  grow 
around  there,  they  like  it,  the 
think  they  are  good  ones,  il 
leaves  are  very  green  there  on  th 
black  dirt,  by  the  sweathouse. 


(VOLUNTEER      TOBACCO      ON      TB 
RUBBISH    PILE) 

Much  grew  also  on  the  rubbis 
piles.  They  throw  the  ash' 
there,  too.  It  is  dirty;  they  c 
not  smoke  it;  they  spoil  it,  th( 
hit  it  with  a  stick.  They  did  n< 
want  to  smoke  it;  they  we 
afraid  of  it,  they  did  not  kno 
where  the  seeds  came  from. 


(TOBACCO    SOMETIMES  IN   THE 
GRAVEYARDS    ALSO) 

It  even  grows  in  the  graveya: 
sometimes,  too.    We  do  not  wa: 


30  The  'ahtuy,  rubbish  pile,  was  usually  just  downslope,  riverwa: 
of  the  living  house,  a  large  constituent  of  it  was  ashes.  It  was  al 
the  family  excrementory. 

31  For  association  of  the  tobacco  plant  with  graves  compai 
''Tobacco  plant  grew  from  grave  of  old  woman  who  had  stoL 
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iara, 
ia"ak. 
ci'p  3 


iara  kir  u'if  'axvi00innihak  'ihg-- 
aha'.  Nu;  piiva  namiya-ha- 
pa'axvi09innlhak  'u'iffa- 
'Ahupmu-k  takunitvi- 
33  pa  va;  ka;n  tu'iffaha'ak. 
^a;  kunippenti  ke*mic,  ke'mi- 
a'ihe  Taha' ,  puy  ahare  -he  -raha' . 
akunprp  ke-mic  pa'axvi0inni- 
lak  'u'i'ftiha^k  pe-h6Taha'.  Va; 
ura  'u;m  pu'ih6Tatihap\  Si;t 
I*n  ku;  kunsanmo-tti  pa'uhic 
;unxuti'.  'U;mkun  vura  pu'ax- 
i0innihak  vurayvutihap\  Pax- 
i0inih?uTrmkitc  takun?u.maha'ak 
a;  tapa;n  kari  takunpa/tvar 
aruk  'ickye'ec. 


tobacco  to  be  growing  in  the 
graveyard.  That  is  not  right 
for  us  when  it  grows  in  the 
graveyard.  They  knock  it  off 
with  a  stick  if  it  grows  there. 
They  say  it  is  poison,  that  it  is 
poisonous  tobacco,  that  it  is  dead 
person's  tobacco.  They  say  it 
is  poison,  when  tobacco  grows 
in  the  graveyard.  They  never 
smoke  it.  They  thijpk  that  mice 
packed  the  seed  there.  People 
never  go  around  a  grave.  If  they 
go  near  the  grave  they,  indeed, 
then  have  to  bathe  down  in  the 
river. 


Ha*ri  vura  maru  kunikya-tti-     (volunteer  tobacco  sometimes 
hanik  papfffapu'  picked  upslope) 


Paxuntapan  'u'imktiha;k  na- 
ihkyu*smit',  va;  ka;n  ha/r  ihg-ra 
lit  'ustirktihat',  pahoyva  t6#m- 
iaha'ak,  mit  'usa-nmo'ttlhat  pa- 
iukrivra'am.  Mit  'usuvaxra/h- 
[hatf. 

Pehe'rahapiffapu  pevkrivram- 
!*m  Vrftiha'ak,  va;  'u;m  vura 
u'ikya/ttiha]}. 


When  my  deceased  mother  used 
to  pick  up  acorns,  sometimes  she 
would  pick  some  tobacco,  any 
place  she  would  see  it,  she  used 
to  bring  it  home.  She  used  to 
dry  it. 

The  volunteer  tobacco  growing 
about  the  rancheria  they  do  not 
pick. 


].  Paka;n  mi  takun?uh0a*mhiti-     (volunteer  tobacco  still  comes 
hirak,  va;  ka;n  'upiftanma/hti      up  at  former  planting  plots) 
kari. 


Pay£*m  vura  va;  ka;n  kar 
'i'fti',  pataxarave^tta  ka;n  kun- 
ih0a*mhitihahik,  xa;t  karu  vura 
ivrakitaharaharinay  ve'ttak  mit 
inks  "hat  paka;n  kun?uh0a/mhi- 


It  nowadays  still  grows  up 
there  at  the  former  planting  plots, 
even  though  it  has  been  30  years 
since  they  quit  planting  it  there. 


a-ak's  blood,"  Russell,  Frank,  the  Pima  Indians,  Twenty-sixth 
nn.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  Washington,  1908,  p.  248.  "It  is  be- 
ved  that  an  enemy's  death  may  be  caused  by  giving  him  tobacco 
om  plants  growing  on  a  grave."  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
upa,  Univ.  of  Cal.  Pubs,  on  Arch,  and  Ethn.,  vol.  1, 1903,  p.  37. 

32  Or  Puva  yll-hahafa,  that  is  not  right. 

33  Or  takun?akku'u. 
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Pava;  ka;n  tu'i*nvaha'ak,  pa- 
mitva  'iheTaha'uheamhiramha- 
nik,  vaj^  karu  vura  kumatg'citc 
kite  upHfi  kya*n,  xa;t  va^  ka;n 
'li'i.nva'.  Pa'uhic  'ata  vura 
pu'rnkyutihara.  'Ata  vura  'i0iv0a- 
ne'nsuruk  'ukrittuv,  ku034  papu- 
'i-nkutihara.  'Uppi-fti  kya;n 
kukku;m  vura  pataxxara  v6-ttak 
paka;n  kun?uh0aTnhitihanik. 


And  when  it  burns  over  at  th« 
former  planting  plots,  it  jus 
grows  up  all  the  more  again  too 
even  though  it  burns  over.  I 
must  be  the  seeds  do  not  burn, 
guess  they  are  under  the  ground 
and  that  is  why  they  do  not  burn 
It  comes  up  again  itself  ther 
where  they  used  to  plant. 


34  Or  kuma'i'i. 


.  Pahu-t   pakupa'uh0a-mhahitihahik,   karu   pakunkupe-ctukkahiti- 

hanik  pehe-raha' 

(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  SOW  AND  HARVEST  TOBACCO) 

1.  Pa'6*k  'i6iv0aneTiPa-tcip  vakusrahiOvuy 

(THE    KARUK    CALENDAR) 

The  Karuk  hariiiay,  or  year,  had  13  moons.  Va;  'iSaharinay 
trahyar  karu  kuyrakku-sra',  in  one  year  there  are  13  moons.  Ten 
toons,  beginning  with  the  moon  in  which  the  sun  starts  to  come  back, 
ecember,  have  numerical  names,  although  descriptive  names  tend 
>  replace  or  to  be  coupled  with  several  of  these.  Sometimes  both 
xmerical  and  descriptive  name  is  mentioned  in  referring  to  double- 
nned  months.  Thus  Mtaharahan,  Karuk  Va('ira)kku-sra';  'Ita- 
irahan,  'Irakku-sra';  'Itaharahankirsra',  Karuk  Va('ira)kkirsra'; 
'Itaharahankirsra',  'Irakku-sra',  for  designating  August.  The 
maining  3  moons,  September,  October,  and  November,  have  no 
lmerical  names  and  are  said  to  begin  the  year,  preceding  the 
quence  of  the  10  numbered  moons.  September  is  named  from  the 
)wnriver  new  year  ceremonies  at  Katimin  and  Orleans.  October 
unique  in  having  an  unanalyzable  name.  November  is  the  acorn- 
ithering  moon.  Possibly  the  cumbersomeness  of  forming  numerical 
imes  beyond  10  accounts  for  the  failure  to  number  all  13  moons,  a 
sk  which  the  language  apparently  starts  but  would  be  unable  to 
actically  finish.  *'Itrahyar  karu  Yfe0a-han,  eleventh  moon, 
Duid  for  example  be  so  awkward  that  it  would  never  be  applied. 
Nanuharinay  tu'irm,  our  [new]  year  has  arrived,  and  similar  ex- 
essions,  are  used  of  the  starting  of  the  new  year  ceremonies.  Ideas 
refixing  the  world  for  another  year  permeate  these  ceremonies, 
ourning  restrictions  of  various  kinds  practiced  during  the  old  year 
8  discontinued  and  world  and  year  are  restarted.  The  new  year  of 
e  upriver  Karuk  starts  a  moon  earlier  than  that  of  the  downriver 
aruk,  as  a  result  of  the  Clear  Creek  new  year  ceremony  starting  10 
ys  before  the  disappearance  of  the  August  moon,  and  the  Katimin 
d  Orleans  new  year  ceremonies,  which  are  simultaneous  with  each 
aer,  start  10  days  before  the  disappearance  of  the  September  moon. 
ie  Karuk  year  begins  therefore  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
be  at  a  point  in  a  lunation,  whereas  the  Karuk  month  starts  with 
3  sighting  of  the  new  moon. 
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Therefore  both  the  downriver  Karuk  and  our  Gregorian  calenda 
start  with  nonnumerically  named  moons  and  have  numerically  name 
ones  at  the  end.  And  the  -han  suffix  of  Karuk  numerals  to  forr 
moon  names  is  as  anomalous  as  the  -bris  of  our  Latin  Septembris,  et( 

The  downriver  Karuk  moon  names  follow.  To  change  these  to  th 
upriver  Karuk  nomenclature,  the  2  terms  given  in  the  list  for  Set. 
tember  are  to  be  applied  to  August,  and  September  is  to  have  il 
descriptive  term  changed  to  Yu*m  Va('ira)kku'sra',  mg.  somewha 
downriver  (new  year  ceremony)  moon  (to  distinguish  from  *Yuru 
Vakku'sra',  which  would  mean  the  Requa  to  Weitspec  section  moon 

The  Karuk  are  still  somewhat  bewildered  in  their  attempts  t 
couple  their  lunar  months  with  the  artificial  months  of  the  Gregoria 
calendar.  Most  of  their  month  names  now  have  standard  Englis 
equivalences,  but  occasionally  they  hesitate.  There  is  also  a  ter 
dency  to  replace  most  of  the  month  names  by  the  English  names  whe 
talking  Karuk  while  the  most  obviously  descriptive  ones,  such  i 
Karuk  Vakkirsra',  are  retained.  Before  the  spring  salmon  ceremon 
of  Amekyaram  was  discontinued,  Mrs.  Nelson  informed  the  Indiar 
for  several  years  by  her  Whiteman  calendar  the  dates  of  March  1; 
and  April  1st,  which  were  substituted  for  the  appearances  of  the  ne 
moons  of  Ttr6*ppahah  and  Tkrivkiha'^,  respectively. 

1.  (a)  '6\k  Va('ira)kkirsra',  mg.  here  moon  (of  the  'irahiv,  ne 
year  ceremony),  so  called  because  the  Katimin  and  Orleans  new  yes 
ceremonies  began  10  days  before  this  moon  disappears,  and  lasted  1 
or  20  days.  (6)  Nanu('ira)kkirsra',  mg.  our  moon  (of  the  'irahr 
new  year  ceremony).     "September." 

2.  (a)  Na-ssl'ep,  no  mg.  (b)  Na's6*pkyirsra',  adding  -kirsrs 
moon.     "October." 

3.  (a)  Pakuhakku'sra',  mg.  acorn-gathering  moon.  They  staye 
out  formerly  about  a  month  gathering  acorns,  (b)  PaVkkuhr 
acorn-gathering  time,  is  sometimes  used  synonymous  with  the  nan 
of  the  moon.     "November." 

4.  (a)  Yi00a/haii,  mg.  first  moon,  (b)  Yi0a-hankirsra',  addic 
-kirsra',  moon,  (c)  Kusrahke'em,  mg.  bad  moon,  called  because  ( 
its  stormy  weather,  (d)  Kusrahk6,mku,sra',  adding  -kirsra',  mooi 
"December."  This  is  the  month  in  which  the  sun  enters  for 
days  inside  the  "kusriw."  In  this  month  men  run  about  at  nigl 
when  the  moon  is  not  shining,  bathe,  pronounce  Kitaxrlhaf  formula; 
and  thus  obtain  luck  and  strength. 

5.  (a)  'Axxakhan,  mg.  second  moon,  (b)  'Axakhankirsra',  addin 
-kiisra',  moon.     "January." 

6.  (a)  Kuyra/khan,  mg.  third  moon,  (b)  Kuyrakhankirsra 
adding  -kirsra',  moon.     Also  loosely  identified  with  "January." 

7.  (a)  PrBvahan,  mg.  fourth  moon,  (b)  PiOvahanku'sra',  addin 
-kirsra',  moon.     Tcanimansupa'hakka,am,  Chinaman  big  day,  foi 
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a.  Digging  sticks 


6.  Woven  bag  in  which  picked  tobacco  is  carried  home 


c.  Disk  seats 


d.  Stem-tobacco  pestle 
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merly  cocelebrated  by  some  of  the  Karuk  at  Orleans  and  other 
Chinese  contact  places,  falls  in  this  moon.     "February." 

8.  (a)  'Itr6-ppahah,  mg.  fifth  moon,  (b)  'Itro-pahanldrsra',  add- 
ing -ku-sra'.     "March." 

9.  (a)  'Ikrivkiha'an,  mg.  sixth  moon.  (6)  'Ikrivkiha-nku-sra', 
adding  -ku-sra',  moon,  (c)  'Ame-kya^ramku-sra',  mg.  Amekyaram 
moon,  so  called  because  the  spring  salmon  ceremony  of  Amekyaram 
begins  at  the  new  moon  of  this  month,  (d)  'Iruravahivk^irsra',  mg. 
moon  of  the  'iruravahiv,  spring  salmon  ceremony.     "April." 

10.  (a)  Xakinivkiha,an,  mg.  seventh  moon,  (b)  Xakinivkiha-n- 
iii-sra',  adding -ku-sra',  moon.     "May."  _   ; 

11.  (a)  Kuyrakinivkiha'^,  mg.  eighth  moon,  (b)  Kuyrakiniv- 
kiha-nku-sra',  adding  -ku-sra',  moon.     "June." 

12.  (a)  'Itro-patica-mnihan,  mg.  ninth  moon.  (6)  'Itro-patica-m- 
niha-nku-sra',  adding  -ku-sra',  moon,  (c)  'Ahvarakku-sra',  mg. 
moon  of  the  'ahavarahiv,  special  name  of  the  jump  dance  held  at 
Amekyaram  starting  at  new  moon  of  this  month  and  lasting  10  days. 

"July-" 

13.  (a)  'Itaharahan,  mg.  tenth  moon,  (b)  'Itaharahanku-sra , 
adding  -ku-sra',  moon,  (c)  Karuk  Va('ira)kku-sra',  mg.  upriver 
moon  (of  the  'irahiv,  new  year  ceremony),  so  called  because  the 
Clear  Creek  new  year  ceremony  begins  10  days  before  this  moon 
disappears,  and  lasts  either  15  or  20  days,  (d)  'Irakku-sra',  mg. 
new  year  ceremony  moon,  used  when  it  is  understood  which  one  is 
designated. 

2.  Pakumaku-sra  pakunPuhOa-m-  (seasonal    information    as   to 

hiti    karu    pakumaku-sra    pa-  sowing  and  harvesting) 
kunPictu-kti' 

Xattikrupma      pakunPuhea-m-  It  is  in  the  springtime  that  they 

hiti  pe-hg-raha',  'Itr5-ppahan  pa-  sow  the  tobacco,  it  is  in  March 

kunPu0ra-mhiti',  kunxuti  kiri  va;  when  they  sow  it;  they  want  the 

mu-k 'u'a-sha  paxatikrupmapaeri',  spring   showers   to   wet  it,   they 

kiri  tce-tc  'u'u-nnuprav  kunxuti'.  want  it  to  come  up  quick.     They 

Vura  va;  ka;n  'uvararrhva  ta6u-  are  hanging  there  on  the  rack,  the 

vikkyak,"pa'uhic,  'axmay  ik  viira  seeds,  then  all  at  once  they  get 

tapurafatta'ak,  hinupa  takunPiih-  no   more;  it  is   that   they  have 

Ba-mhe^n.1          PapinictunveHtas  planted  them.     When   the  little 

tu'ifcl-p,  va;  kari  pakun?uh0a-m-  weeds    are    coming    up    is   when 

hiti'.    Va;  kari  pakunPuhBa-mhiti  they    plant    it.     They    plant    it 

pe-kmaha"tcra;m    taha;k    pafata-  when   the  fatavennan   is  in  the 

v6-nna'an,       'ikriripanPikmahatc-  sweathouse,   in   the   Amekyaram 

Pa'am  sweathouse. 

1  Or  takunPuh6a-mhahe'en. 
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Patakun?uh0a-mha'ak,  vura 
'u;m  tce'tc  'u'rfti',  'itaharasuppa; 
va;  kari  vura  tu'ikkyuruprav. 

Pamitva  passarip  niistirktihat, 
'Ikrivkiha;n  patcim  usfre*caha;k 
pakkursra',  mit  numma/htihat 
pe-heVraha'  tu'if,  va;  kari  mit 
panumavhtihat',  passarip  mis- 
tu'ktiha'ak. 

'Icvit  ky6-  ta'aP  'Ahvarakkirsra 
to*si*ntihat'c. 

Va;,  ka;n  vura  h6yva  Karuk 
Vakku'sra  papiccHc  kunictu'kti 
peheTahassa'an,  kunikfiOsuro'ti', 
'affivkyam  kunParavu-kti'.  Kun- 
xiiti  xay  'uvaxra  pamussa,an.  Pa- 
kari  kari  0ukkinkunic  pamuss'an, 
vaj^  kari  pakunictuvkti',  va;  'u;m 
'ikpihanhe;c  peheVraha'.  Pakaruk 
Vakku-sra  va;  kari  vura  to'Oriha' 
karu  va;  kari  taye-pca  pamup- 
pific. 

Xas  takunpikrCrnti',  kunpimu- 
sanko'tti',  xas  va;  kukku;m 
ik  vura  takunpictuk.  Pavura 
hu*tva  k6'  kari  yeVpcaha;k  pa- 
mussa,an,  vura  va_;  kunPictukan- 
ko-tti'. 

Xas  takunpikru-nti  xa-t  ik 
'ukkeVcitcasaha  peheTahassa;n 
'ippankam,  vaj^  'u;m  paye-pca 
'ippankam  'u;m  paxvahaharas 
peheTahassa,an.  Xas  '6-k  Vak- 
ku'sra va^  kari  kyukku;m  takun- 
pictuk. Karixas  vura  patakun- 
k6\ha'  pavura  to'mtupfi]?),  to'm- 
va$,  '6'k  Vakku'sra  va;  kari 
takunko'ha'. 

Xas  prnmar  xas  takunikyav 
pa'uhic.  Kari  vura  'akkay  vii- 
rava  to-kyav,  hE'ri  vura  puko'- 
vura  'ictukfrptihap1,  tapufa't  kari 


When  they  sow  it,  it  comes  u] 
quickly;  in  10  days  it  grows 
pricks  up. 

When  we  used  to  gather  haze 
sticks,  at  the  end  of  April,  w 
saw  the  tobacco  already  growing 
that  was  the  time  we  saw  it,  whei 
we  were  picking  hazel  sticks. 

It  is  halfway  grown  at  the  en< 
of  July. 

Sometime  about  August  the? 
first  pick  the  tobacco  leaves,  the? 
pick  them  downward,2  they  star 
in  at  the  base  of  the  plant.  The? 
are  afraid  the  leaves  will  get  dry 
When  it  is  green  yet,  they  pick  it 
so  the  tobacco  will  be  strong.  B? 
August  it  is  already  blooming  am 
it  is  already  well  leaved  out. 


Then  they  wait  again;  the? 
keep  looking  at  it,  then  they  picl 
it  again.  As  long  as  the  leave: 
are  good  yet,  they  keep  going  t< 
pick  it. 

Then  they  wait  again  until  thi 
tobacco  leaves  on  top  get  bigger 
those  are  the  good  ones;  the  to 
bacco  leaves  on  top  are  pitchy 
Then  in  September  they  pick  ii 
again.  That  is  when  they  finish 
when  it  is  all  ripe,  yellow;  ir 
September  they  finish. 


Then  after  the  new  year  cere- 
mony they  gather  the  seeds. 
That  is  when  anybody  picks  it, 
sometimes  they  [the  owners]  do 


2 1,  e.,  they  pull  them  off  from  the  stem  in  downward  direction  as 
they  pick  them. 
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my^'pca'.       Paye'-pca     ko*vura 
;akuniky&Tnp. 

Xas  Na*ss^-p  'ica-ppl'ttitc  va; 
tari  vura  hitiha;n  'upaOrrhti'. 
^a;  kari  mupicci^p  takunpikya- 
•uffip  peh^-raha',  pa'uhippi  kyaru 
mra,  karu  vura  pa'uhi6. 

3.  Pahu't  kunkupa'tih0a>mhiti' 

Peh6*raha  takunPuh0a,Tnha'ak, 
i&l  ka;n  takunsa'nma  pa'uhic- 
'ippa'.  Va;  vura  ti'kmu^k  kun- 
'akka/ti',  pa'uhic  Pippa'.  Karixas 
mnkitnusutniissuti',23,  patakun- 
'uhGa-mha^k,  takunmutprOva 
)a'amtapnihit'c. 

4.  'Ihe^raha'uhOa/mhar 

Pe\h£-raha  pakunPuh0a*mhiti 
/iri  va;  kunv6-nafipkyo*ti  pa'uhic, 
;akunpi*p:  "Hu'kka  hinupa  'i^m, 
d#k  'I0iv0ane-n'a-tcip  Ve'kxare- 
t^av.  'I;ni  va;  pay  mihgTaha 
uhOa^nharahanik.  Viri  na;'i#n 
m'apunniuti'.''  'Viri  pay  nanu- 
avahkam  'i'ifruppane;c  pe*'iffa- 
ia'ak,'  'i;m  v6*ppa>n'nik.  'Ya-s 
ara  va;  pay  'u'uh0amharati- 
ie'ec,  ta'rn  na'a-punmaha'ak, '  "3 

5.  Pahu't    pakunkup6-vrarakku- 
rihma0ahiti    pa'uhic 

Patakunipmutpi  •0vamaraha^k 
)a'uhic,  xas  piric4  takunPappiv, 
[as  va;  'avahkam  takuni0yuru0- 
lun  pappffic,  va*  'u;m  pa'uhic 
nixsuruk      'uvrarakkQrihe'ec. 


not  pick  it  all  off,  there  are  no 
more  good  ones  then.  The  good 
ones  they  pick  all  off. 

Then  when  the  October  moon 
first  starts  in,  it  always  rains. 
Before  that  they  are  through 
with  the  tobacco,  the  stems,  too, 
and  the  seeds,  too. 

(SOWING) 

When  they  sow  the  tobacco, 
they  carry  the  seed  stalks  to  the 
place.  They  carry  them  in  their 
hands,  the  seed  stalks.  Then  they 
break  them  open,  when  they  sow, 
they  scatter  them  over  the  ashy 
place. 

(TOBACCO    SOWING    FORMULA) 

When  they  plant  tobacco  they 
talk  to  the  seed,  saying:  "Where 
art  thou,  Ikxareyav  of  the  Middle 
of  the  World.  Thou  wast  wont 
to  sow  thy  tobacco.  I  know  about 
thee.  '  Growing  mayst  thou  grow 
to  the  sky,'  thou  saidest  it. 
'Human  will  sow  with  these 
words,  if  he  knows  about  me. ' " 


(HARROWING   THE   TOBACCO 
SEED  IN) 

After  they  scatter  the  seeds, 
then  they  hunt  a  bush,  then  they 
drag  the  bush  around  over  it,  so 
that  the  seeds  will  go  in  under  the 
ground.     Or  they  merely  sweep 


2a  For  further  detail  on  breaking  the  covering  off  the  seed  capsules 
vhen  sowing,  see  p.  60. 

3  Imkyanvan  used  this  formula  recently  when  planting  string  beans. 
"Growing  mayst  thou  grow  to  the  sky,'  thou  saidest  it."  They 
jrew  so  high  that  Imkyanvan  could  hardly  reach  to  the  top. 

4  Any  kind  of  bush  is  used,  the  first  loose  one  they  see. 
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Kara  ha'ri  'avahkam  takuntat- 
tuycur  kite  piricmu'uk.  'A -pun 
takuntatuytattuy  pa'ipa  ka;n 
kun'uh0a^mhat'.  XeHcitcnihit'c, 
'amtapnihit'c,  pamitva  ka;n  'ikkyu 
kun?ahko*'t. 

6.  Pahirt  kunkupavitrippahiti' 

Xas  va;  vura  kunpimusankotti 
tc6*myatcva\  Kunvitrrpti  payiO 
kumappiric,  xay  vc'lfcar.  Vura 
pu'ikxayxayttha^,  kunvitrrpti 
vura  kite. 

Va;  'u;m  ka;n  putta;y  'i-ftihara 
papinictunve^tc,  paka;n  pe#kkyu 
kunPahkS'ttihanik.  Va- vura  kite 
pakatassip^5  xa;t  kara  vura  htHva 
ko*  kun?ahku,u,  va;  vura  Vi-fti 
pakatassip\ 

7.  Pahft't  'ukupa'iffahiti' 

H&Ti  puyav  kupayPlffahitihafa. 
Pakunic  'ivaxra  pevhe-raha'ippa', 
kari  takunprp :  "  Puye-pcahccara 
pe-h^-raha',  sarip  kyunic  tu'ifxa- 
nahsf-pninatc."  6  Pakupatak- 

ka-msa  tu'iffaha,ak,  va;  pakun- 
xiiti  yS'pca',  tce*mya;tc  'litrkhl- 
na/ti'.7  Xas  kunipftti':  "Va; 
pehe-raha  y(5*pcahe'ec.  Kunic 
'aptikkyarah'eec,  ta;yhe;c  pamus- 
sa'an.  Va;  pe-he-raha  y§*p- 
cahe'ec,"  kunipitti',  patakunma- 
ha;k  kupatakkamsa'. 


on  top  of  it  with  brush.     Thej  i 
sweep  over  where  they  have  sown 
It  is  soft  ground,  it  is  ashes,  when 
they  burned  the  logs. 


(WEEDING) 

They  go  and  see  it  often.  Thej 
thin  out  the  other  weeds,  lest  the3 
grow  up  with  it.  They  do  noi 
hoe  it,  they  just  weed  it  out. 

The  little  weeds  do  not  conn 
up  much  where  they  have  burned 
Only  bracken  comes  up.  I  dc 
not  care  how  much  they  burn  ii 
off,  the  bracken  is  growing  there 


(HOW   IT   GROWS) 

Sometimes  it  does  not  gro-w 
good.  When  the  tobacco  plam 
is  kind  of  dry  looking,  they  say 
"It  is  not  going  to  be  good,  it  is 
going  to  be  coming  up  slende: 
like  hazel  sticks."  It  is  when  the} 
have  big  [large  diametered]  stalks 
that  they  think  that  they  arc 
good  ones  [good  plants],  that  the} 
will  soon  be  branchy.  Then  the} 
say:  "They  will  be  good  tobaccc 
plants.  They  will  be  branchy 
they  will  have  many  leaves.  The} 
will  be  good  tobacco  plants/ 
they  say  when  they  see  the  fal 
stalks. 


6  The  kind  of  fern  used  for  wiping  off  eels. 

6  An  old  expression. 

7  They  like  to  see  the  tobacco  growing  branchy,  for  it  indicates 
that  it  will  have  many  leaves.  But  when  gathering  hazel  sticks  foi 
basketry  they  do  not  want  the  hazel  to  be  branchy:  Passarip  'u;m  va; 
patapti-kkyarasha,ak,  tapuve-ctu'ktiha^,  the  hazel  sticks,  when  they 
get  branchy,  they  no  longer  pick. 
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Pahu-t  'i-n  kunpi-kkyarati  ha-ri 
'aei-kmu'uk 

Hd-ri  va;  takunpi-p:  <oA0ik 
[•n  takunpi-kkyar  nanihg.raha', 
Llpimxankurihva,.',  Tupimxyaf, 
upimxyankurihva  pananihe-- 
aha',  'aeikPi-n  takunpi-kkyaf, 
rjn  vura  va;  tapupi-frupravafa, 
u'i  vufa. 

9.  Pahu-t  kunkupS'ctukkahiti 
pamussa,an 

'Affi  vari  papicci;p  Vi-fti  pap- 
iric  tirihca',  Kunimmyirsti  vura 
akari  kunictukke'ec.8  Pato-m- 
up  'afiv'avahkam  papplric,  xas 
icci;p  va;  kari  takunictuk. 
?akunimmyu-sti  vufa.  Karuk 
aklvu-sra  va;  kari  papiccBc 
:unictu-kti'.  'AfivPavahkam  va; 
:unictu-kti'  papirictirihca',  pe-he- 
ahassa,an.  'AfivPavahkam  taku- 
iictuksuru'u,  takunikfietinni-h- 
4''.  'Ippan  'u;m  vura  pu'af- 
ictihap.  Po-kke-citcasha'ak  xas 
kunictukke'ec. 


Xas  kunikru'nti  xfi-t  i  kydkku-m 
te'citcaspappific.  Xasikyukku;m 
?:unpictukke'ec,  pe-he'rahassa,an. 
V"ura  ha-ri  vurava  pato-kk^-ci- 
casha  pamiissa'^,  'a?  kunictuk- 
iur a  -ti' .  Xas  kukku;m  '  6  -k  Vak- 
iu-sra',  patcimupa0rihe-caha'ak, 
Datcimupicyavpf-crihe-caha'ak, 
va.'^  kari  ko'vura  takunikyav,  pa- 
ihic  kyaru  vufa.  Kuynakya-n- 
aitc  vura  kunpictu*kti',  ha-ri  vura 
axakya-nnitc  kunpictu-kti'.  Pa- 
bupa0ri-kkyaha'ak  va*  kari  tapu- 
amaya-hafa,     tapu'ikprhanhafa. 


(TOBACCO    SOMETIMES    KILLED    BY 
THE    COLD) 

Sometimes  they  say:  "The  cold 
killed  my  tobacco,  it  is  wilted 
down."  It  is  touched  by  the 
frost  or  cold,  it  is  burned  to  the 
ground,  the  cold  killed  it.  It  will 
never  come  up  again,  it  just  dies 
down. 

(PICKING    THE    LEAVES) 

The  broad  leaves  come  out  first 
near  the  base  [of  the  stalk]. 
They  watch  it  as  to  when  they 
are  going  to  pick  the  leaves  off. 
When  the  leaves  get  ripe  above 
the  base  of  the  stem,  then  they 
pick  for  the  first  time.  They 
watch  it.  It  is  about  August 
when  they  pick  it  the  first  time. 
From  above  the  base  they  pick 
the  broad  leaves,  the  tobacco 
leaves.  From  the  base  of  the 
stalk  they  pick  them  off.  They 
never  touch  the  top.  When  they 
[the  leaves  of  the  top]  are  bigger 
then  they  will  pick  them. 

Then  they  wait  until  the  leaves 
come  out  big  again.  Then  they 
will  pick  them  again,  the  tobacco 
leaves.  They  pick  the  leaves 
from  time  to  time  as  they  get  big, 
they  pick  them,  proceeding  up- 
ward. Then  again  in  September, 
when  it  is  going  to  rain,  when  the 
fall  of  the  year  is  going  to  come, 
then  they  pick  [lit.  fix]  it  all,  and 
the  seeds  too.  Three  times  it  is 
they  pick  it,  or  sometimes  they 
pick  it  twice.  When  it  rains  on 
it,   it   does   not   taste   good   any 


8  The  old  expression  for  going  to  pick  tobacco  is,  e.  g.:  'Ihg-rah  ip 
ustukkafat,  he  has  gone  to  pick  tobacco. 
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'6-k  Vakku-sra 
kari      kunxuti 
k6*vufa. 


to'si'ntihatc  va^ 
kiri     nupikya;r 


10.  Pahu*t     pakunkupeyxy6'rari- 
vahiti    pehe-rahasanictukkapu' 

Patcimi  kunkiccape-caha;k  pe- 
heTahassa'an,  katassij^p9  takun- 
Pappiv,  'a/pun  vaj^  takuniye^crrh- 
va',  xas  'avahkam  takunpanap- 
ku'u,  pakatassip  Pavahkam,  pehe- 
rahassa'an,  kuyra/kkan  M-fi,  'a? 
takunpanapsi^p  passa'an.  Ya 
vura  takunkupapanapra'mnihva'. 
Xas  katassi^p  'avahkam  takunPi- 
xy5Tafiv.  Karixas     takunkic- 

cafj,  'a-nmu'uk,  vura  fa'ut  vdrava 
mui  takunkiccap\  Ya  vura  ta- 
kunlkyav.  Kunxiiti  xay  'uva- 
xra'.  'U'Lxutcxu'tcti  pakunPaflc- 
ce*nnati  patuvaxraha,ak.  Kari- 
xas 0uxri-vak10  takunOa/nnam'ni, 
ha'ri  'axakiccap' .  'Axaklccap  kite 
vur  uya'hiti  pa0uxriMv. 

Ha*ri  tahpuj^s  'avahkam  takun- 
klccapparariv,  katasipPavahkam, 
kunxuti  xay  'umput'e.  Guxri-va 
kunickyuruhti,  ha-ri  kunPl-0vuti'.12 
Xas  0uxri-va  kicap"  takunPuru- 
ra'mnlhva'.      Payve-m  13       'u;m 


more,  it  is  not  strong.  By  th 
end  of  September  they  try  t> 
get  through  with  everything. 


(WRAPPING  UP    PICKED   LEAVES) 

When  they  are  going  to  tie  th 
tobacco  leaves  up,  they  hun 
some  Bracken.  They  spread  i 
on  the  ground.  Then  they  stac] 
the  tobacco  leaves  on  top  of  it 
on  top  of  the  Bracken,  in  may  b 
3  piles;  they  stack  them  high 
they  stack  them  up  in  there  good 
Then  they  wrap  Bracken  aroun 
them  outside.  Then  they  tie  i 
up,  with  twine,  or  with  anythin, 
they  tie  it  up.  They  fix  it  gooc 
They  do  not  want  it  to  get  drj 
It  gets  broken  up  when  handle* 
if  it  gets  dry.  Then  they  put  i 
in  the  network  sack,10  sometime 
two  bundles.11  Two  bundles  i 
about  all  that  a  network  sack  wi 
hold. 

Sometimes  they  tie  Douglas  Fi 
needles  outside,  outside  the  Bract 
en  [leaves],  they  are  afraid  i 
might  get  wilted.12  They  carry  i 
(the  net  bag  of  tobacco)  in  thei 
hands  or  on   their  back.     The" 


9  Bracken,  Pteris  aquilina  L.  var.  lanuginosa  (Bory)  Hook.  The; 
spread  Bracken  leaves  on  the  ground,  stack  tobacco  leaves  on  then 
side  by  side,  then  wrap  the  stacks  with  Bracken  leaves,  then  tie  th< 
bundle  by  wrapping  iris  twine  or  other  tying  material  about  it.  Sucl 
a  bundle  is  sometimes  6  inches  high  and  as  long  and  wide  as  th< 
leaves  make  it. 

10  For  illustration  of  6uxriMv,  network  sack,  see  PI.  11,  b. 

11  The  term  for  bundle  is  kiccap' .  'I0akiccap  pehg-rahassa,an,  on 
bundle  of  tobacco  leaves. 

12  For  bundle  of  tobacco  tied  with  both  Bracken  and  Douglas  Fir 
see  PI.  12.  The  dimensions  of  this  bundle  are  14"  long,  6K"  wide 
4/2"  high. 

13  Or  payvahej^m. 
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inira   Ouxrivpu-vicak    takunmah-    put  the  bundle(s)  in  the  network 
(jra-nnati  u  pakiccap*.  sack.     Nowadays    they   put   the 

hnnrlWs')  in  a,  minnv  sack. 


11.  Pahu-t  pa'uhippi  kunkupe-c- 
tukkahiti' 

Pukaru  vura  va;  kite  'ikya-tiha 
tpamussa"^,  vura  pa'uhippi  kyaru 
Ivura  kunikya-tti  ha-fi,  patuvax- 
raha-k  pa'uhippi'. 

'APvannihitc  vura  patakunik- 
paksuru'u-  yuhirimmu'uk.  Va; 
u;m  kari  mit  vura  simsi;m  taku- 
nihru'vtihat'  pamitva  na;  nimmya- 
hat'.  'Ipcu-nkinatcas  vura  taku- 
nikpakpak.  Xas  kunkiccapvuti 
pa'uhippi  kyaru  vura,  'a-nmu'uk, 
fa*t  vura  va;  mfi-k  takunpiccap*. 
Takunsuvaxra',  'l-nna-k  takun- 
suvaxra'.  Takunikyav  k6'vura 
patapicyavpi-criha'ak  pamu'ippa 
karu  vura  takunikyav,  viri  va; 
pa'uhippi'.  Va;  hoy  vura  va; 
takunsuvaxra  y5Tam  'a?  pa'u- 
hippi', 'a?  takun?aka-ta-ku'u. 

12.  PahQ-t    pa'uhic    kunkupe*c- 
tukkahiti' 

Xas  patu'iihicha'ak,  vura  pu- 
'ipcinvarihvutihap  pa'uhic  paku- 
nikya-vic.  'Ipansunnukitc  taku- 
nikpaksuru'u.  Kari  'asxaya-tc 
vura  pakunikya-tti',  kun?a*pun- 
muti  'i-nna-k  xas  ik  'uvaxrahe'ec. 
Puxxar  ikrQ-ntiha^,  kunxuti  xay 
uhrup  pa'iihi6.  'Ippanvari  paku- 
nikpaksuro-ti',  va;  vura  kite 
kunippe-nti  'uhic,  pehe-raha'iihic, 
ha-ri  vura  va;  kunippe-nti  pehe*- 
raha'uhiciky  av . 15 

14  Or  takunmahyan. 
16  See  p.  58. 


bundle  (s)  in  a  gunny  sack. 

(PICKING    THE    STEMS) 

The  leaves  are  not  all  that  they 
pick,  the  tobacco  stems,  too,  they 
pick  sometimes,  when  the  stems 
are  already  dry.  They  cut  them 
[the  stems]  off  a  little  up  from  the 
ground  [some  6  inches  up],  with  a 
flint  knife.  They  were  using  an 
iron  knife  in  my  time.  They  cut 
them  into  short  pieces.  And  they 
tie  the  tobacco  stems  into  bun- 
dles, with  twine,  or  with  anything. 
They  dry  them,  they  dry  them  in 
the  living  house.  They  tend  to 
it  all  in  the  fall,  to  the  stalks  too 
they  tend,  called  the  'uhippi'. 
They  dry  them  anywheres  above 
the  yo-fam,  the  tobacco  stems, 
they  pile  them  there  above. 


(PICKING    THE    SEEDS) 

And  when  it  goes  to  seed,  they 
do  not  forget  to  "fix"  some  seed. 
They  cut  them  off  pretty  near  the 
top.  They  pick  them  still  green, 
they  know  they  will  dry  in  the 
living  house.  They  do  not  wait 
too  long,  they  are  afraid  the  seeds 
will  fall.  The  cut-off  tops  they 
just  call  seeds,  tobacco  seeds,  or 
they  call  them  "  tobacco  seeds  that 
they  are  fixing. " 
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Taffirapumfi'k  takunkiccap  vaj^ 
'u;m  pa'uhic,  pu'a/pun  'ivraric- 
riheVcara,.  Tcf-mitcmahitc16  ta- 
kunkiccap, va^  vura  kunkupasu- 
vaxrahahe,ec. 

Xas  takunipca/nsip  pa'uhic, 
'f'nna'k  xas  takunsuvaxra',  y6#- 
ram  takunvararrhva',  y6*fam, 
ha-ri  kyaru  vura  'axxaki;tc  pakic- 
cap1 ,  karu  ha*ri  vura  kumattg'cit'c. 
Ta0uvikkyak  takuntakkarari,  sa- 
ruk  u'ipanhtiTinihva',  puxxwitc 
'uvaxra/ti  va;  ka;n  pa'uhic,  'um- 
yg-hiti  kyafu.  Kunippitti  va^  'u;m 
'ikpihanhe'ec,  pehe-raha',  pa'ahi- 
ramti^m  'iGeVcyav  tutakkarari- 
vaha'ak,  vura  u;m  'ikpihanhe^c 
pehg-raha  pakunr>uh0a,mha'ak. 
Saruk  'u'uhichu'nnihva  pakun- 
suvaxra/hti'. 

Takunvupaksuru;  pamu'lppan, 
pehe'raha'ipaha'ippan,  pakun- 
xayhe^c  pa'uhic.  Tcimltcmahitc 
viira  patakunkiccap* ,  taffirapuhak. 
'f -nna*k  yoTam  kunvararrhvuti', 
'iOeVcya;,  viira  va;  ka;n  'uvara- 
rrhva'. 

Vaj^  ka;n  vura  takunvararrh- 
va. Patcimikunuhea'mhg'ca- 
ha'ak,  karixas  vura  takunpaffic, 
xas  takunipcarunnrhva'.  Va; 
vura  ka;n  'utayhiti'.  Karixas 
vura  takunpaffic  patcimikunuh- 
6a-mhe-caha'ak. 

12.  Pahu-t  pa'araraka/nnlmitcas 
kunkupitti  hS'ri  kunipcrtvuti 
pehg-raha' 

H&'ri  vura  pakka*nnimitcas 
pa'ara^r  va;  ka;n  takunpictiik- 
ta'an,  pa'Q'pparas  takunk6\ha'ak. 
Pa'uhlppi  kyaru  takunikyav,  ha-ri, 


They  wrap  them  [the  stems 
with  seeds  on  them]  up  in  a  buck- 
skin so  the  seeds  will  not  drop  off. 
In  small  bunches  they  tie  them 
up,  they  always  dry  it  that  way. 

Then  they  take  the  seeds  home, 
they  dry  them  in  the  house,  they 
hang  them  up  in  the  y6*fam, 
sometimes  a  couple  of  bundles, 
sometimes  more.  They  hang 
them  on  the  rack,  top  down,  the 
seeds  get  awfully  dry  there,  and 
sooty  too.  They  say  it  will  be 
strong,  that  tobacco,  when  it 
hangs  by  the  fireplace  all  winter, 
that  the  tobacco^  will  be  strong 
when  they  plant  it.  The  seed  is 
turned  downward  when  they  are 
drying  it. 

They  cut  off  the  tops,  the  to- 
bacco plant  tops,  when  they  are 
going  to  save  the  seed.  They  tie 
them  up  in  buckskin  in  small  bun- 
dles, with  Indian  string.  They 
hang  it  up  in  the  living  house,  ir 
the  yo'ram.  It  hangs  there  al 
winter. 

They  hang  them  there.  Wher 
they  are  ready  to  sow  it,  then  thej 
touch  it,  then  they  take  then, 
down.  They  are  kept  there. 
When  they  are  about  to  planl 
they  take  it  down. 


(POOR  PEOPLE  STEAL[NG  TOBACCO) 


Sometimes  the  poor  people  pick 
it  over  again,  when  the  owners 
have  finished  with  it.  They  "  fix '; 
the  stems,  too,  sometimes,  the  pool 


16  Lit.  a  little  at  a  time. 
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)akka-nnimitcas  pa'ara'^.  'TJti- 
la/nsa',  kunic  takunsrtva'.  Ta- 
nmxus:  "Xay  'u'a/sha',  ti*  viira 
la;  kansrtvi'."  Va;  vura  karu 
lS/ri  kunsHvuti',  takunPg'ttcur 
atnakarari'mvak,  fa*t  viirava  ta- 
:un?6*ttcur  patakimmaha'ak,  f&-t 
riirava  kum  ahavickya*n'va. 


people  do.  They  are  lazy  ones, 
they  just  like  to  steal  it.  They 
think:  "It  might  get  wet,  I  might 
as  well  steal  it."  And  sometimes, 
too,  they  steal;  they  take  off  of 
a  trap,  take  anything  if  they  see 
it,  any  kind  of  game  animal. 


VI.      Pahfi't       lumkup6*kya-hiti     (how  they  cure  tobacco  after 
pehe-raha     patakunpictirkma-  picking  it) 

raha'ak 


1.   PahQ-t   pakunkupasuvaxraha- 
hiti  pehe'rahassa'an 

Patakun?rpmaha'ak,  'ikma- 
hatcra;m  vura  takuni9va'a. 
Ka;n  xas  takunsuvaxra  ma?t!-m'- 
mitc. 

Takunpippuf.  Xas  takunsu- 
vaxra'. 'I-vharak  takun0imprO- 
va'.  Pa'i*vhartiriha'ak,  kuyra;k 
Vaho-hiti  takun0impr0va',  karu 
pa'rvhartcuyyitcha'ak,  'axxa 
kite  vur  'u'ahovhiti'. 

Karu  ha-ri  patta;yha'ak,  'i*n- 
navk  vura  takunpavar  'imvaram- 
tiri,  ta*nniprav.  'Imvaravak  suP 
takun0impi-0va',  ta;y  vur  u'aho-- 
hiti  'imvaravak  suP. 


Pa'iwhar  pakunsuwaxra-h- 
kiritti',  'ikmahatcra;m  kunsarav- 
ra-0vuti',  'i\kkyam  vur  uta-yhiti 
pa'i'vhaf.  Va;  'u;m  puka;n 
pusuvaxrahtihap  pamukunPe-- 
niOvarak.1 

Ha*ri  vura  pu'iwharak  suvax- 
ra-htihap,  M*ri  vura  'imvaravak 
karu  vura  pusuvara/htihap.  'Asa- 
pataprihak  vura  kunsuvaxra/hti', 
patci-mmitcha'ak. 

Kuynaksuppahitc  vura  pakun- 
suvaxra/hti'.  Tamevkuvaxra'. 

Va;  vura  ka;n  kuniphrkkirihti', 


(curing  tobacco  leaves) 

When  they  reach  home,  they 
pack  them  into  the  sweathouse 
on  their  backs.  Then  they  dry 
them  there  in  the  maPtl'm'mitc. 

They  untie  them.  Then  they 
dry  them.  They  spread  them  on 
a  board.  If  the  board  is  broad, 
they  spread  it  in  three  rows,  but 
if  the  board  is  narrow,  in  two 
rows. 

And  sometimes  when  there  are 
lots  [of  the  leaves],  they  get  from 
the  living  house  a  wide  openwork 
plate  basket,  a  ta/nniprav.  They 
spread  them  on  the  plate,  many 
rows  on  the  plate  [in  concentric 
circles].2 

The  boards  that  they  dry  them 
on  they  pack  into  the  sweat- 
house,  there  are  always  some 
boards  outside.  They  do  not 
dry  them  on  their  sleeping  boards. 

Sometimes  they  do  not  dry  it 
on  any  board  or  openwork  plate 
basket.  They  dry  it  on  the  rock 
pavement  [of  the  sweathouse],  if 
there  is  little  [of  it]. 

It  is  three  days  that  they  are 
drying  them.  Then  they  get 
dry.     They   are  sweating   them- 


1  Or  pamukun?i0vankirak. 

2  'Ikravapu'i'n'nap,  cakes  of  black  oat  pinole,  are  spread  in  con- 
centric circles  on  a  basket  in  the  same  way. 
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a;  kuma'i'i  pattce;tc  'uvaxra-h- 
Lti\ 

Karixas  takunikxuk.  Ha/ri 
affirapuhak  pakunikxirkti',  ha-ri 
tnirukkan.    Xe-ttcit'c,  perhe-raha', 

atuvaxnahaya-tcha'ak,  xe-ttcit'c. 
^akunikxtik  munukPanammahat- 
cak,  ha-ri  taffirapuhak.  Patak- 
mpikya'ar,  takunpi-p :  "  'Ikxukka- 
iu',  'ikeTahe-kxukkapuV'  takun- 
>i*p:  "Ta-k  'iheTahe-kxukkapu'." 
Vikpurkunic  'ilsya-tihap,  ka*k- 
:um  kunic  tinfhya-ttcas.  Va; 
rjn  'umna/pti'  pu'i-nkyutihafa 
ihra-mmak  sCi?  pe^mpytirkunic- 
a'ak. 


selves  in  there  [twice  a  day],  that's 
why  it  gets  dry  quick. 

Then  they  rub  it  between  then- 
hands.  It  is  either  onto  a  buck- 
skin that  they  rub  it  or  onto  a 
closed-work  plate  basket.  It  is 
soft,  the  tobacco  is,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  it  is  soft.  They 
rub  it  between  their  hands  onto  a 
little  closed-work  plate  basket,  or 
onto  a  buckskin.  When  they 
finish  [crumbling  it]  they  call  it 
"Crumbled  stuff,  crumbled  to- 
bacco." They  say:  "Give  me 
some  crumbled  tobacco."  They 
do  not  make  it  fine  (lit.  like  fine 
meal),  some  pieces  are  like  flat 
flakes.  It  fuses,  it  does  not  burn 
in  the  pipe,  if  it  is  too  fine. 

Pahu*t     'ikmahatcra;m    kun-  (tobbaco  leaves  are  cured  in 

kupevkyavhiti     pappiric,     kuna  the  sweathouse  but  stored 

vura  'i-nna*k  'ikrivra'mak  xas  in  the  living  house) 
po-ttayhiti' 


'Ikmahatcra;m  vura  pakuni- 
ylHtiv.  '1-nna-k  'u;m  vura 
u'ikya-ttlhap',  kunxuti':  "Xay 
tvak3  'likyi-mnamni  pe'hg-- 
iha'." 

Ma  ft! -mite  'u;m  vura  hitiha;n 
akunsuvaxra-hti'.  Va;  'u;m 
a;n  vura  pu'ifye-fyukkutihap 
laPtrmitc  pa'ara"^.  YS-ram 
i;m  ke-tcri"k,  piiva;  ka;n 
lvaxra-htiharj,  va;  ka;n  'u;m 
unify  likkuti'. 

Hu-ntahitc  papu'ikmahatc- 
i;mta;yhitihap  pamukunPihe-- 
iha'.  Vura  va;  pamukunPikya*- 
knk  vurapuffa*t  'ikmahatcra;m 
vaha  0g-fa.  Tkmahatcra;m 
inikya/tti  pamukunPihe-raha', 
ina  vura  'Pnna'k  uta^yhiti'. 


It  is  in  the  sweathouse  that 
they  work  it  [the  tobacco].  They 
do  not  work  it  in  the  living  house ; 
they  think:  "It  might  fall  in  the 
food." 

The  maPti'm'mitc  is  where  they 
always  dry  it.  The  people  do 
not  go  around  there  so  much, 
around  the  maPtf'm'mitc.  The 
yo-fam  is  a  bigger  place,  but 
they  do  not  dry  it  there,  they 
go  around  there. 

It  is  funny  that  they  do  not 
keep  their  tobacco  in  the  sweat- 
house. It  is  their  old  custom 
that  they  do  not  put  any  food  in 
the  sweathouse.  They  work  their 
tobacco  in  the  sweathouse,  but 
they  keep  it  in  the  living  house. 


3  One  may  also  say  'avahak. 
63044°— 32 9 
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3.  PaM-t  Pihne-ffitc  po'kta/kva- 
ranik  'ikmahatcra;m  kar 
ikrivra,am 

Pakuntcu -pinna 'tihanik  'ikma- 
hatcra;m  hfi't  'ata  Ya/sPara  pa- 
kunkupittihe'ec,  hu*t  'ata  pakun- 
kupa'araTahitihe'ec,  xas  Pihng'f- 
fitc  'uppi-p:  "'Asiktava;n  'u;m 
viira  pu'ikmahatcra;m  'ikr6-vi- 
cafa.4  'Asiktava;n  'u;m  vura 
'iinxa0akke^mkaruhe'ec.  'Avans 
'usumxirktihe^c.  Pa'asiktava;n 
'u;m  vura  pu'avkam  'aho*tihe*- 
cara  pe'mpavk,  vi0xa-ttaf.  'U;m 
vura  hitiha;n  'iffuO  kite  u'aho'- 
tihe-cara  'asiktava,an.  Va;  vura 
'u;m  'ukupittihe'ec.  Karu  'u;m 
viira  vo •kupittihe;c  '  Asiktava;n 
'uvi-ktihe'ec.  Tay  'asGit  'ukyl-t- 
tihe'ec,  pamuvlkkyarahamu'uk. 
'U'iccumtihe^c  karu  pa'apka'as. 
'Avansa  'u;m  viira  kite  'ukupit- 
tihe;c  po'paricri\hvutihe'ec.  Ya- 
kiin  'Asiktava^n  'u;m  kunikvya'n- 
tihe'ec,  'Avansa  'iMn."  Va;  ku- 
ma'i'i  pe-kya/kkam  'u'e'-hanik 
Pa'asiktava"^  Pihng-ffit'c.  Viri 
'u;m  vura  'i-nnS-  kite  'ukre-vic 
'Asiktava'*!!. 

Pihn£-mtc  'u;m  va;  'lipa-n'nik: 
"F&*t  kuma'i'i  'u;m  'Asiktava;n 
VuTihtihe'ec?  'U;m  tay  kunik- 
vararatihe'ec  'Asiktava^n.  'U;m 
fiirax  'u'5Tahitihe'ec.  Karu  ha-ri 
'Q-ttih  o-'oTahitihe'ec.  'Icpuk 
kyaru  vura  'u'6rahitihe'ec. 
'Axi;tc  kyaru  vur  u'6nna*tihe;c 
l-nna-k." 


(COYOTE     SET      SWEATHOUSE 
LIVING    HOUSE    APART) 


AS 


When  they  were  talking  in  tl 
sweathouse  how  Human  was  g< 
ing  to  do,  how  he  was  going 
live,  then  Coyote  said:  "Worm 
is  not  to  stay  in  the  sweathous 
Woman  is  going  to  smell  stror 
too.  Man  will  be  out  of  luck  | 
he  smells  a  womanl.  Worm 
will  not  walk  ahead  on  the  tra: 
she  has  a  vulva-smell.  A  worm 
will  walk  only  behind.  She  w 
do  thus.  And  Woman  will  do  i 
will  make  baskets.  She  will  mal 
a  lot  of  trash,  with  her  basket] 
materials.  She  will  be  scrapir 
[with  mussel-shell  scraper]  iri 
too.  Man  is  doing  it,  makir 
twine.  Man  will  be  buyir 
Woman."  That  is  what  Coyo- 
gave  Woman  so  hard  a  job  fo 
Woman  will  therefore  stay  on 
in  the  living  house. 


Coyote  said:  "What  is  woma 
going  to  be  lazy  for?  They  ai 
going  to  pay  lots  for  Womai 
She  will  be  worth  woodpecke 
scarlet.  And  sometimes  she  wi 
be  worth  a  flint  blade.  Mone 
too  she  will  be  worth.  She  wi 
be  raising  children  in  the  livin 
house." 


4  Cp.  Yuruk  information  that  women  used  to  live  in  the  sweathous< 
Kroeber,  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California,  Bull.  78,  Bur.  Amei 
Ethn.,  p.  74. 
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Pahu't   pa'uhippi    kunkupe-k-     (pounding  up  the  tobacco  stems) 
tcurahiti' 


Karixas,  pakunihr6-vicaha;k 
m'uhippi',  'ikrivkirakt 4a  akunvu- 
>akpakkir.  Va^  vura  taya;n  vura 
mkunvupakpakkiritti',  karu  vaj^ 
rura  pakuniktcunkiritti  pe'kriv- 
:irak.  Karu  haTi  'assak  a?, 
rci'mitc  vura  patakunsa/nsip  pa- 
iihippi',  patakunsa/nsi  pa'uhippi', 
akunrtarankuti  perkrivkifak, 
appap  kunPaxaytcakkicrihti  pa- 
uhlppi',  karu  'appap  yuhirimmu- 
unvupakpa/kti'.  Tupitcasam- 
nahitc  pakunvupaksuro'ti',  tu*p- 
itcas  pakunvupaksuro'ti'. 

Pava;  takunipvupakpavkmara- 
a;k  'ikrivkifak,  xas  'a'k  'ahim- 
>ak  takunP6*6ripa'a,  xas  'uhipi- 
ivahkam  vaj^  takuniyuru00un5  pa- 
akuntasku'nti',  va^  kunkupasu- 
axrahahiti'.  Pa'a^h  kunPe^Oti 
ivahkam.  Pa'ahupkam  pakun- 
axaytcakkicrihti'.  Puyava^ 

ate^mfir  pa'uhippi',  pavupak- 
akkapu',  karixas  'a-k  takunip- 
a/nkifi,  pa'a'ah. 5 

Karixyas  patakuniktcuf,  vaj^ 
ura  ka;n  pe*krivkirak  takunik- 
?unkir,  'iknavana'anammahatc 
akuniktcurarati'.  Va;  vur  6*0- 
uyti  'uhipihiktcurar 5a  pa'as. 
>axra  pa'uhippi',  pusakri-vhafa. 
xyannihitc  vura  takunikyav,  pa- 
ikuniktcuraha'ak.  Puyava; 

ate'cyannihitcha^k,  xas  taku- 
ikxuk.  Xas  trkmCrk  takun- 
iktuy'rar,  xas  takunkiccap  taf- 


Then  when  they  want  to  use 
the  stems,  they  cut  them  up 
on  a  disk  seat. 4a  Lots  of  times 
what  they  cut  them  up  on  and 
pound  them  up  on  is  a  disk  seat. 
Sometimes  they  do  it  on  a  rock. 
They  pick  up  a  little  bunch  of 
the  stems,  they  hold  it  down 
on  the  disk  seat;  they  hold  one 
end  of  the  stems,  and  cut  the 
other  end  off  with  a  flint  knife. 
They  cut  off  a  little  at  a  time; 
they  cut  it  off  into  little  pieces. 

When  they  finish  cutting  it 
up  this  way,  they  take  a  burning 
coal  from  the  fire,  then  above 
the  tobacco  stems  they  move  it 
all  around,  as  they  stoop  down 
over  it.  They  pack  the  fire  on 
top  of  them.  They  hold  it  by 
the  wood  end  [by  the  side  that 
is  not  burning].  Then  it  gets 
hot,  the  tobacco  stems,  that  have 
been  cut  up.  Then  they  put 
the  coal    back   in   the  fireplace.5 

Then  they  pound  it  up,  they 
pound  it  up  on  that  same  disk 
seat,  with  a  little  pestle.  It  is 
called  tobacco  stem  pestle,5a  that 
rock.  The  stems  are  dry,  they 
are  not  hard.  They  make  it 
fine  when  they  pound  it.  Then 
when  it  is  fine  they  rub  it  be- 
tween their  hands.  They  brush 
it  together  with  their  hands, 
then  they  tie  it  up  in  a  piece  of 


4aFor  illustration  of  'ikrivkif,  disk  seats,  see  PI  .11,  c. 

5  Cp.  description  of  the  same  method  used  for  .drying  flaked  leaf 
)bacco  preparatory  to  putting  it  into  thepipesack.     (See  p.  180). 

Sa  For  illustration  of  'uhipihiktcurar,  stem  tobacco  pestle,  see 
1.  11,  d. 
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firapuhmu'uk.  Va;  vura  kite 
mu-  kunkiccapti'.  Xas  takun- 
piccun'va.  Va;  vura  kite  kunip- 
pe-nti  'uhippi'.  Ha-ri  va;  'ihe-- 
raha  kuniyca-nti',  xas  va;  kunihe-- 
rati\ 

Pa'uhippi  vura  kite  paku- 
niktcu-nti'.  Va;  'u;m  vura  pu- 
'iktcirntiha  pappific.  Va;  vura 
kite  pakunkupitti  kunikxu-kti 
pappiric  trkmu'uk.6 

5.  Pe'krivkif 

Pa'avansas  Vmkun  vura  nik 
'ikrivkir  kunikrivkirittrhvahik, 
'ahupPikrivkirhanik  vura,  'ahup 
vurahanik  p  amukun  Pikri  vkir. 

Ha-ri  kyaru  vura  pa'avansaxK- 
titcas  va;  ka;n  takunipkyu-ntaki'c. 
PamukunPaffupmuvk  sirikyunicas 
ta  pe-krivkir.  Va;  ka;n  to-pku-nta- 
ki-c  pamukrivkirak  patuhg-raha;k 
pa'avansa'.  Vur  o-xiiti':  "Na; 
vura  'aPvaii,"  pate'krivkirak  'up- 
ku-ntaki-crika'ak,  patupihg-ra- 
ha'ak.  'Asilitava;n  puva;  ku-nta- 
kutihara  pa'avansa  mukrivkir. 

PamukunPiki'ivra-m'mak  7  va; 
ka;n  'u;m  pe*krivldr  'uta-yhlti', 
yo-ram 'i-nna'ak.  H^-ri  vura 'I'm 
takun?5-6rupuk  pe-krivkir  va; 
ka;n  1-m  takunku*ntak.8  Ha*ri 
va;  ka;n  'ikrivkirak  'aP  'avansa 
'axi;tc  to-sta'ksip.  Karu  ha-ri 
va;  takuniktcunkir  pa'uhippi  'ik- 
krivkiiak. 

Pe-krivkir  ^m  vura  pu'ihru-v- 
tihap  'ikmahatcra'am  ,  va;  vura 
kunihru-vti  papatumkir,  va;  vura 
kunikrivkiritti      p  amukun  Pikma- 


buckskin.  That  is  all  they  tie  i1 
up  it  in.  Then  they  put  it  away 
They  just  call  it  tobacco  stems 
Sometimes  they  mix  it  up  wit! 
tobacco,  to  smoke. 

The  stems  are  all  they  pound 
They  never  pound  the  leaves 
All  that  they  do  is  to  crumph 
the  leaves  between  their  hands 


(THE    DISK    SEATS) 

The  men  used  to  sit  on  disl 
seats,  on  wooden  disk  seats 
their  disk  seats  were  of  wood 
Sometimes  the  boys  sat  on  them 
too.  With  their  skins 6a  the  disl 
seats  get  to  look  shiny.  A  mai 
sits  on  his  disk  seat  when  h 
takes  a  smoke.  He  thinks:  " 
am  all  it,"  when  he  sits  up  on  th 
disk  seat,  when  he  takes  a  smokt 
A  woman  does  not  sit  on  th 
man's  disk  seat. 


It  is  the  living  house  whei 
there  are  lots  of  disk  seats,  i 
the  yo-ram  of  the  living  housi 
sometimes  they  pack  them  ou 
doors,  they  sit  on  them  outsid< 
Sometimes  a  man  [sits]  on 
disk  seat  and  holds  a  chile 
And  sometimes  they  pound  u 
tobacco  stems  on  the  seats. 

They  never  use  disk  seats  i 
the  sweathouse;  what  they  m 
is  pillows,  what  they  use  to  s: 
on   is   their   sweathouse   pillow; 


6  See  p.  93. 
6a  I.  e.,  with  their  bare  human  skins,  not  referring  to  any  skins  won 

7  Or  Pe-krivra-m'mak. 

8  Or  takunikrivkif. 
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hatcrampatumkif .  Xa;s  vura  hiti- 
ha;n  takunikririhic,  karixas  va; 
ka;n  takunikrivkir.  H&-ri  kyaru 
vura  va;  ka;n  vura  takunikrivkir 
pakunkupapatumkirahiti'.  Karu 
M-ri  'f-ric  vura  patakunikrf-cri', 
kuntcivipi*0va  'ikmahatcra;m  '!•- 
ricak.  Va;  vura  karixas  'aP  kunik- 
ri'crihti  patakunihg'er.  Va;  vu- 
ra kite  kunkupitti  pakunPururim'- 
va,  'ikmahatcra;m  su?.  HS/ri 
va;  kunippe-nti  papatumkir  'ik- 
mahatcramPikrivkir.  Va;  kunip- 
pe*nti  'ikmahatcrampatumkir  ka- 
ru 'ikmahatcraniPikrivkif. 

Kuna  vura  'a  'p unite  pakun- 
Para  Tahiti  pa'asiktava;nsa',  pu- 
rafa't  vura  'ikrivkirittihap,  tapra- 
ra  vura  kite  kunikrivkiritihanik 
pa'asiktava/nsa'.  Va;  vura  kari- 
xas 'aPvari  kuniruku'nta-ku"1,  pa- 
'asiktavaTisa',pasipnukka;mkun- 
vi\ktiha'ak.  Ha*ri  karu  vura 
vura  'aP  kunihyari,  patcini  up- 
0i00e-caha'ak. 

6.  Pa'uhipihiktcufar 

HS/ri  pakunxutiha;  kiritta,ay, 
'ikravaramu'k  takuniktcur.  Va; 
kuma'i'i  pakavkkum  tu'ppitcas 
pe'kravar.  Pay  ky6*samitcas  pe*- 
kravar  ka'kkum.  'UhipihPiktcu- 
rar  va;  p6'0vuyti',  'iknamana- 
tunv6'ete.  'Ikrivkirak  'aP  takun- 
0iwtak  pa'uhippi'.  Xas  yu- 
hirimmu'k  takunikpakpa'.  Xas 
'iktcuraramu  *k  takuniktcur.  Va; 
'u;m  vura  xii;n  pu'ikravaratihap 
pe*ktcuraramu'uk,  'uke^mmicahe'c 
paxirn,  'irxhe'ec.  Va;  vura  kite 
kuma'i'i  kunihru'vti  pa'uhippi 
kuniktcurarati'.  Tmxa0akke'em, 
pa'as,     pa'uhippi     takuniktcura- 


Most  of  the  time  they  tip  them 
over  on  one  side  to  sit  on. 
And  sometimes  they  sit  down 
on  them  just  as  they  use  them 
for  pillows.  And  sometimes  it  is 
the  floor  that  they  sit  on;  they 
sit  around  in  the  sweathouse 
on  the  floor.  That  is  the  only 
time  they  sit  up  whenever  they 
smoke.  The  way  they  do  is  to 
lie  around,  when  they  are  in 
the  sweathouse.  Sometimes  they 
call  the  pillow  the  sweathouse's 
seat.  They  call  it  the  sweat- 
house's  pillow  and  the  sweat- 
house's  seat. 

But  the  women  just  sit  low; 
they  do  not  use  any  kind  of 
seat.  The  tule  petate  was  all 
that  they  used  to  sit  on.  The 
only  time  the  women  sit  on  a 
high  place  is  when  they  are 
weaving  a  big  storage  basket. 
Sometimes  they  even  stand  up 
when  they  are  finishing  it. 


(THE    TOBACCO    STEM    PESTLES) 

Sometimes  when  they  want 
[to  make]  lots,  they  pound  them 
with  a  pestle.  That's  what  they 
have  some  small  pestles  for. 
Some  pestles  are  only  this  size 
[gesture  at  length  of  finger]. 
'UhipihPiktcufar  those  little 
pestles  are  called.  They  put  the 
tobacco  stems  on  a  disk  seat. 
Then  they  cut  them  up  with  a 
flint  knife.  Then  with  a  little 
pestle  they  pound  them.  They 
never  pound  acorns  with  that 
pestle,  it  would  poison  the  acorns, 
it  would  taste  bad.  That's  all 
they  use  it  for,  to  pound  tobacco 
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raha'ak,    xara    vura    '6-mxa-eti'.     stems    with.       It   smells    strong, 
Yo-ram  vura  'a?  takunip0a-ntak.     that  rock  does,  when  they  pound 

the  tobacco  stems  [with  it],  it 
smells  strong  for  a  long  time. 
They  keep  it  up  in  the  y 6 Tarn. 

An  old  tobacco  stem  pestle  obtained  from  Yas,8a  which  formerly 
belonged  to  his  father,  is  of  smooth  textured  gray  stone,  7  inches  long, 
1%  inches  diameter  at  butt,  1%  inches  diameter  at  top.  The  top  is 
slightly  concave.  There  is  a  decoration  consisting  of  two  parallel 
incised  grooves  Ke-rnch  apart  spiraling  downward  in  anticlockwise 
direction,  circling  about  the  pestle  7  times.  A  single  incised  line 
starts  at  the  top  and  spirals  down  irregularly  in  the  space  between 
the  double  lines,  ending  after  it  circles  the  pestle  twice. 

Yas  stated  that  a  pestle  with  such  decoration  is  never  used  by 
women.  It  is  called  'ihe-raha'uhipihPiktcurar,  or  'ihe-raha'uhipihfik- 
navana'anammahat'c. 

Of  the  design  Yas  said:  'Uvuxi0kyurihvapa0ravurukkunihvahiti',9 
it  is  incised  spiraling  downward.  From  'uvuxi0kyurihva',  it  is  incised, 
e.  g.,  as  some  big  money  dentalia  are.  Or  more  carelessly,  leaving 
out  the  idea  of  spiraling:  'UsassippaOukva  pe-ktcurar,  'utaxxitcpa- 
6ahiti',  the  pestle  has  a  line  going  around  it,  it  is  incised  around. 
Also  'u0imy£-kkurihva',  lines  it  is  filed  in;  'u0imy6-nnrhva',  it  is  filed 
in  running  downward. 

Yas  volunteered  of  the  pestle:  Tkxariy^-hiv  ve-ktcurarahanik,  it 
is  a  [tobacco  stem]  pounder  of  the  time  of  the  Ikxareyavs. 

7.  Pahu-tPihne-ffitcpo'kya-n'nik,  (how  coyote  ordained  that  a 
pa'avansa  'u;m  pu'ikra-mtihe'-  man  shall  not  pound  with 
cara  'ikravaramu'uk  an  acorn  pestle) 

Pihne-fritc         mupa-ppuhanik:  It  was  Coyote's  saying:  "It  is 

'"Asiktava;n     'u;m    po-kra-mti-  woman  who   is  going  to  pound 

he'ec."  Kuntcu-phina-tihanik  'ik-  [with  a  pestle].     They  were  talk- 

mahatcra'am  hQ-t  'ata  Paya-s?ara  ing  over  in  the  sweathouse  what 

kunkupittihe'ec,  fa-t  'ata  pakun-  Humans  are  going  to  do,  what 

?amtihe'ec.    Ko-viira    panu'a*mti  they   are  going   to   use  as  food, 

ko-vura  Pe-kxare-yav  va;  muku-  Everything  that  we  eat,  all  of  it 

nip&'puhanik,   Ya-sPara  va;  pay  the  Ikxareyavs  said  Human  will 

kun?a-mtihe'ec.       Xas    kunipitti-  eat.      Then    they    were    saying: 

hanik:  aKunikra-mtihe;c  paxxirn  "They  will  be  pounding  up  acorns, 

8a  For  illustration  of  this  pestle  see  PI.  11,  d. 

9  Or  'utaxitckyurihvapa6ravurukkunihvahiti'.  Ct.  'upvapir6-ppf-0- 
vuti'  pa'ippa',  'a?  upvoTura-nnati',  he  (a  goatsucker)  spirals  up  the 
tree. 
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Ya/sPara  paxxu;n  kunikra/mti- 
he'ec."  Xas  yi69  'upprp:  "Hfi-t 
'ukuphg;c  xa*tik  'avans 

6-kra.mi'?"  Xas  Pihne-ffitc  'up- 
prp:  "Pflvhafa,  'avansa  'u;m  vura 
v&Tam  'uhy  assur6  *vic  'i6vay- 
kyam.  V^Tam  'uhyassurO-vic.  Vaj^ 
'u;m  paxxi;tc  ' uky a -ratine 'ec. 
Huk  6ypayme'ec?  Xay  'upi-k- 
kyuna'a.  Xa-tik  'asiktava;n  'u;m 
vur  ukra-mti'.  'Asiktava;n  'u;m 
puhu;n  vura  kupapprkkyuna-he'- 
cafa.  'Avansa  'u;m  vur  Vappim- 
tihe;c  papattasaraha',  Vakkun- 
vutihe'ec,  'u'ahavickya-nvutihe;c 
karu  vura  'a-m'ma.  'A;s  va'a- 
vaha  yittca;tc  'uky£ttihe;c  pat- 
tasaraha'?" 


Humans  wall  be  pounding  up 
acorns."  Then  one  said:  "Why 
can  not  a  man  be  doing  it,  be 
pounding?"  Then  Coyote  said: 
"No;  a  man  will  have  something 
long  sticking  off  in  front.  It 
will  be  sticking  off  long.  He  will 
make  a  child  with  that.  Where  is 
he  going  to  turn  it  to  [to  get  it 
out  of  the  way]?  He  might  hit  it. 
Let  it  be  a  woman  that  will  pound. 
A  woman  in  no  way  can  hit  her- 
self. A  man  will  be  looking 
around  for  something  to  eat  along 
with  acorns;  he  will  be  hunting; 
he  will  be  fishing  for  salmon,  too. 
He  will  be  getting  together  river 
food  to  eat  along  with  the  acorn 
soup." 


VII.  Pakume'mus        peheTahas- 
sa'an  pako;  'ikpihan  karu  vura 

1.  Pahu-t  umussahiti  peheTahas- 
sa"ri 

Pakarixrtha'ak  va;  kari  paku- 
nictu-kti'.  Pamusanimvay  va; 
karu  vura  ha*ri  kunictuksaTiti'. 
Pe,heTahaxitsa'an  va;  kite  kunic 
pakunxuti  kirih. 

Perhg-raha  patakunsuvaxra- 
ha'ak,  kunic  tappihahsa,'.  Xa;s 
kunic  vura  'ikxaramkunic  kunic 
kumappific.  Pamussa;n  'u;m 
vura  pirickyunic,  su?  sa/nnak 
'a*nkunic  'usasipprOva'  va;  'u;m 
kunic  vattavkunic.  Va;  vur 
ukupewaxrahahiti'.  Va;  kari 
tasanimvaykyuriic  paxara  to'ta/y- 
hitiha'ak.  Ha/ri  vura  xar  utay- 
hiti',  ha*ri  kuyrakharinay  'utay- 
hiti',  patta;y  takunikya*ha'ak. 

2.  Pako;  'ikpihan  pehgTaha' 

Pe*kpihanha'ak,  pehe'raha  ta- 
kunpi-p:  "'Akkat','2  'akkat  pux- 
xwitc  pehgTaha'."  '"Ikpihan, 
'akkat',"  va;  mit  vura  kite  'axxa- 
ki-tc  patcu'pha  kunihru'vtihat', 
pamitva  kuniheTatihat'.  Pumit 
'ipittihaphat  'u'ux.  Piimit  'ipit- 
tihaphat  'u'akkatti'.  Kuna  vura 
paffa;t  'amakkg-m  takunpakat- 
kattaha'ak,  pakiinic  xu;n  puva- 
yavaha'ak,  takunpi-p:  "'TJ'ux, 
'u'akkatti'." 


(COLOR  AND  STRENGTH  OF  LEAF 
TOBACCO) 

(COLOR  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO) 


When  the  leaves  are  green  yet 
they  pick  them.  Its  yellowing 
leaves  also  they  sometimes  pick 
with  the  others.  But  the  green 
tobacco  leaves  are  those  they 
want. 

When  they  dry  the  tobacco  it 
gets  stiff  as  it  were.  Then  it  is 
pretty  near  dark  green  color. 
The  leaf  is  green,  inside  the  leaf 
stringlike  it  runs  along,  that  is 
lighter  colored  [than  the  leaf].1 
It  dries  that  way.  The  longer 
they  keep  it  the  yellower  it  gets. 
Sometimes  they  keep  it  a  long 
time,  sometimes  three  years  they 
keep  it,  if  they  make  lots. 

(HOW   TOBACCO   IS   STRONG) 

When  tobacco  is  strong  they 
say:  "It  is  strong-tasting,  the  to- 
bacco is  very  strong-tasting."  "It 
is  strong,  it  has  a  bad  taste," 
were  the  only  two  words  they 
said.  They  never  used  to  say 
'u'ux.  But  when  they  taste  any- 
thing unsavory,  like  acorn  soup 
that  is  not  [leached]  good  yet, 
they  say:  "'TJ'ux  'u'akkatti'." 


1  Referring  to  the  veins    being   lighter  colored  than  the  body  of 
the  leaf. 

2  'Akkat'  is  also  used  of  strong  coffee,  etc.     It  is  the  stem  of  the 
verb  'akkat',  to  taste  intr.  used  as  an  interjection. 
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Ha-ri  va;  kunipitti':  "Pehe-- 
rah  e-kpihanha,ak  'i6imkyakPihe-- 
raha'a,  mahPitnihatcPimtcaxxa- 
haha'  'umku-kkuti',  mahPitni- 
hatcPimtcaxxahaha  'umkirkkuti 
peheTaha'uh0a,am." 

PeheTahasantirihcaha,ak,  pa- 
kari  6ukkinkunicasha'ak,  viri 
kunipitti':  "Va;  ye-pca',  'iputri;k 
ve-he-raha',  va;  y5-pca',  santi- 
rihca'." 


Sometimes  they  say  when  to- 
bacco is  strong:  "It  is  morning 
sun  slope  tobacco,  the  morning 
sun  has  shined  on  it,  the  morning 
sun  has  shined  on  that  tobacco 
garden." 

When  they  are  broad  tobacco 
leaves,  when  they  are  green  ones, 
then  they  say:  "They  are  good 
ones,  it  is  shady  place  tobacco, 
they  are  good  ones,  they  are  broad 
leaves." 


VIII.  Pahfi-t     pakunkupa'fccun- 
vahiti  pehg'raha' 

1.  Pahd't  ukupata/yhahiti 
'i-nna'ak 

Karixas  'i-nna^k  takunmahyan 
'uhsipnu-kkam.1  Y6Tam  'a?  ta- 
kuntakkarari.  Va;,  'u;m  suP 
,uvaxra\htihe'ec.  PamuOxuppar 
'utarupramtcakkicrihva  vasta- 
ranmu'uk.  Va;  'u;m  pussuP 
'ikre-mya  'u;mmutihara,  sakriv 
'utarupravahiti'.  H^-ri  taffirapu 
'avahkam  takunPf'xd'rariv,  sip- 
nukPavahkam,  va^  'u;m  viira 
suP  'uvaxra-htihe'ec,  va;  'u;m 
pupasxayp6'ccafa  suP. 

Vilranik  'uvaxra/hti',  kuna  vura 
puvwaxnahayatchitihafa,  puvax- 
ra-htihara  puxxwitc.  'Uvaxra/hti 
vura  ntk  patakunmahya;n  suP, 
'iffu0  patakunpim'myus.  Yan6*k- 
va  tupasxaypa'.  Vura  pu'ayti- 
hap  puxutihap  'uvaxnahinnuve'ec. 
Vaj^  kuma'i'i  pakunictu'kti  paka- 
rixrtha'ak,  va;  'urn  vura  puvax- 
nahinnu 'tihara.  Kunipitti  paku- 
nic  'axvahahiti  'avahkam  vaj^ 
kuma'i'i  pavura  hitiha;n  kunic 
'asxa^y.  Va;  vura  kite  kunPay'ti 
xay  'upasxa'ay.  Va;  kuma'i'i 
kun!-xy6Tarimti  va;s  pasipnu'uk. 

Pu'asxay'ikyaVttihap  peh^-ra- 
ha',  pa'u^mkun  kunkupitti  pa'ap- 
xantuinihitcPavansas,  'a*s  kun- 
Pi'vurukti  pamukunPihe^raha'. 

Vura  pe-0a-n  'ih^-raha  takun- 
mahya-nnaravaha'ak  fd't  vurava, 


(HOW    THEY    STORE    TOBACCO) 

(HOW   IT    IS    KEPT   IN   THE    LIVING 
HOUSE) 

Then  they  put  it  into  a  tobacco 
storage  basket  in  the  living  house. 
They  hang  it  [the  basket]  above 
the  y 6  Tarn.  It  will  be  drying  in 
there  [in  the  basket].  Its  cover  is 
laced  down  with  buckskin  thongs. 
So  the  air  will  not  get  to  it,  it 
must  be  laced  down  tightly.  They 
put  a  buckskin  over  it,  over  the 
basket,  so  it  will  be  dry  inside,  so 
it  will  not  be  damp  inside. 

It  gets  dry,  but  it  does  not  get 
too  dry,  it  does  not  get  very  dry. 
It  is  dry  when  they  put  it  in  [in 
the  storage  basket];  when  they 
look  at  it  again  it  is  damp.  They 
are  never  afraid  it  will  get  too  dry. 
That  is  what  they  pick  it  [the 
leaves]  while  still  green  for,  so  it 
never  will  get  too  dry.  They  say 
that  because  it  is  pitchy  outside 
is  why  it  is  always  dampish.  The 
only  thing  they  are  afraid  of  is 
that  it  will  get  too  damp.  That 
is  why  they  cover  the  basket  with 
a  deerskin. 

They  never  dampen  tobacco  as 
the  white  men  do,  who  put  water 
on  their  tobacco. 

If  they  put  tobacco  in  anything 
once,  they  do  not  use  it  for  any- 


1  For  description  of  the  tobacco  storage  baskets  see  pp.  103-126; 
for  description  of  the  upriver  hat  storage  basket  see  pp.  127-131. 
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CALIFORNIA    HAZEL   STICKS    FOR    BASKETRY 

a   The  ordinary  hazel  sticks;  6,  hazel  stick  tips  salvaged  from  finished  baskets,  used  for 
weaving  small  baskets. 
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a,  Braid  of  Bear  Lily  leaves,  prepared  for  sale  or  storage;  6,  coils  of  Bear  Lily  strands  prepared  for 
weaving  overlay;  c,  maidenhair  leaf 
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vura  puffaH  karu   vura   kuma'i'i 
pihru -vtihap\     'Imxa8akk§,em. 

Patakun  Piccunva  ko'viira  yi0- 
0ukanva  pa'uhippi  karu  yf00uk, 
karu  peh^Taha  yi00uk,  karu 
pa'uhic  yi00u&. 


thing     any     more.     The     thing 
stinks. 

They  put  it  away  all  in  differ- 
ent places,  the  leaves  in  one  place, 
and  the  seeds  in  another  place. 


2.  Pa'uhsipnu'uk 

(THE  TOBACCO  BASKET) 

Most  people  do  not  know  that  the  principal  material  that  builds  a 
Karuk  basket  is  lumber.  It  is  the  shreds  of  the  roots  of  the  Jeffrey 
Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl.  var.  jeffreyi  Vasey)  that  weave  the 
basket,  holding  the  foundation  sticks  together,  faced  in  places  with 
more  delicate  strands,  white,  black,  or  red,  to  produce  the  decoration. 
The  process  is  a  simple  2-strand  twining,  varied  occasionally  with 
3 -strand  twining  where  strength  is  needed.  The  name  of  the  pine- 
root  strands  is  safum.      (See  PI.  13.) 

The  foundation  consists  usually  of  carefully  chosen  shoots  of  the 
California  hazel  (Corylus  rostrata  Ait.  var.  calif ornica) ,  gathered  the 
second  year  after  burning  the  brush  at  the  place  where  it  grows.2 
The  hazel  sticks  are  called  sarip.     (See  PI.  14.) 

The  white  overlay  which  the  Indians  call  "white"  is  done  with 
strands  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Bear  Lily  {Xerophyllum  tenax 
[Pursh]  Nutt),  called  panyurar.     (See  Pis.  15;  16  a,  b.) 

The  black  overlay  is  the  prepared  stalks  of  the  Maidenhair  fern 
(Adiantum  pedatum  L.),  called  'iknitapkir.     (See  Pis.  16,  c;  17.) 

The  red  overlay,  which  is  not  used  in  the  tobacco  basket  the  mak- 
ing of  which  is  here  described,  is  the  filament  of  the  stem  of  the  Chain 
Fern  (Woodwardia  radicans  Sm.),  which  has  been  dyed  by  wetting 
it  with  spittle  that  has  been  reddened  by  chewing  the  bark  of  White 
Alder  (Alnus  rhombijolia  Nutt.). 


Pe'heTahasipnu;k  va/  vura 
kunkupavikkyahiti  pasipnuvkki© 
kunkupavikkyahiti\  Pasipnu'k- 
ki0ak  'u;m  'axruh  Vurur&Tn- 
nihva',  'im0attap  karu  vur 
'u'urura^mnlhva',  paviira  ko. 
kiima'u^p  pamukun?upfccI•pca^ 
Va;  'u;m  'ikxurikyakka;m  kuni- 
kyjKti  pasipmi-kki9.  H&Vri  vura 
'atJkinva'anammahatc  'u0xup- 
parahiti  pasipnu*kki0. 


They  make  a  tobacco  basket 
like  they  do  a  money  basket. 
In  the  money  basket  are  kept 
money  purses  and  woodpecker 
rolls,  all  kinds  of  their  best  things. 
They  put  big  patterns  on  the 
money  basket.  Sometimes  they 
cover  a  money  basket  with  a 
small  pack  basket. 


See  pp.  63-64. 
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Kiina    'u;m    pehe-rahasipnu;k  But  they  do  not  put  big  pat- 

vura      'u;m     pu'ikxurikyakka;m  terns    on    the    tobacco    basket. 

'ikyaVttihaf),    kunxiiriphiti     viira  They    just    vertical    bar    it    and 

kite    karu    lmnkutcitcvassihiti'  3.  diagonal  bar  it.     It  is  patterned 

Kunxiiriphiti  sarum  xakka;n  karu  with    pine    roots    together    with 

panyiirar,    karu    ha*r   ikritapkir,  Bear   Lily,  or   with   Maidenhair 

haVri  "yumaTe'kritapkir."4     'U-  stems,  with  "dead  people's  Maid- 

xuriphahiti  vura  kite,  peheTaha-  enhair  stems."     A  tobacco  basket 

sipnu'uk,  kar  'ukutcitcvassihahiti'  has  vertical  bar  Bear  Lily  pattern, 

Vaj^  viira  kite  kunkupe-kxiirikya-  or  a  diagonal  bar  one.     That  is 

hiti  pehe*rasipnu'uk.      Viira  na;  the   way   they   make   a   tobacco 

puvanamma  'ihe'rahasipnu^k  'ik-  basket.     I    never   saw    a   fancy- 

xurikyakka'am.  patterned  tobacco  basket. 

A.  Pahu't  yi09iiva  'u9viiyttrhva  pamucvitava  pasipnu'uk 

(NAMES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  BASKET) 

SipnukPippan,  the  top  of  the  basket. 

SipnuliPlpanni'/tc,  the  rim. 

SipnukPapma^n,5  the  mouth  of  the  basket,  the  aperture.  Sipnuk- 
Papma/n'nak,  in  the  mouth  of  the  basket. 

SipniikPa-tcip',6  the  sides  of  the  basket. 

SipnukPaffiv,  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 

SipnukPafivi'Hc,  the  base,  where  the  basket  is  started. 

Paka;n  tcpvaram'ni,  where  the  sides  start  upward. 

Sipmik?iMc,  the  body  of  the  basket,  used  of  the  central  part  of  the 
basket  in  contradistinction  to  the  top  and  the  bottom ;  also  the  surface 
of  the  basket.     SipmikPrccak,  on  the  body  or  surface  of  the  basket. 

SipnukPavahkam,  sipnukPavahkamkam,  the  outside  of  the  basket. 

SipnuksuPkam,  sipnuksuPkamkam,  sipnirkkan  su?,  the  inside  of 
the  basket. 

Sipnuk?i0xiippar,  the  cover  of  the  basket. 

Sipnuktarupravar,  the  tie-thong  of  the  basket. 

B.  Mitva  pakumapihihni'ttcitcas  pa'uhslpnu^k  kunta'rahitihat'. 

(WHAT  OLD  MEN  HAD  TOBACCO  BASKETS) 

In  practically  every  house  in  the  old  times  there  was  to  be  seen 
hanging  one  or  more  of  the  tobacco  storage  baskets.  Imkyanvan 
remembers  distinctly  the  tobacco  baskets  of  the  following  Indians  of 
the  older  generation. 

3  Or  kuntcrptcrphikk^-tti'. 

4  The  last  two  words  are  added  in  fun,  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
Maidenhair  fern  was  sometimes  called  dead  people's  Maidenhair  fern. 

5  Sipnuk?apmanti"m,  the  lips  of  the  basket,  would  not  be  used. 

6  Sipniikti'^  would  hardly  be  used. 
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Near  HicJcox's  place 

YurihPikkic,  no  mg.,  Tintin's  father,  at  'Akvattf'v,  at  George 
Leary's  place  upriver  from  Hickox's. 

'Asamiixxav,  no  mg.,  Hackett's  father,  at  'Iynirttakatc,  just  up- 
river  of  Hickox's  place,  downslope  from  Snappy's  place. 

At  Eatimin 

'ittcaray,  no  mg.,  at  Katimin. 

Tamtcirik,  no  mg.,  at  MlWhin'va,  site  of  Fritz  Hanson's  store,  at 
Katimin. 

'Afkuha'anammahat'c,  mg.  roots  of  some  unidentified  plant  sp.,  at 
Yuhxavramnlhak,  at  Katimin. 

'Ararattcuy,  slim  person,  Old  Henry,  at  'Asta-m'mitc,  at  Katimin. 

At  Ishipishrihak 

'Apsu'un,  mg.  snake.  Old  Snake,  at  TicramPa'tcip1,  site  of 
Abner's  house  at  Ishipishrihak. 

Simy&'atc,  no  mg.,  at  TicramPa'tcip,  at  Ishipishrihak. 

Xutnassak,  name  of  a  bird  sp.,  at  Yunukti'm'mitc,  at  site  of  Fritz 
Hanson's  house  at  Ishipishrihak. 

At  Yutimin 

Ye"fippa'an,  no  mg.,  Ike's  father,  at  'Asana^mkafak,  at  Yutimin 
Falls. 

At  AmeJcyaram 

Sana'as,  Yas's  paternal  grandfather,  at  Amekyaram. 

Nirkai",  no  mg.,  at  'Asamma'm,  at  Amekyaram. 

'Itrv'raO,  mg.  invisible,  at  'Asamma'm,  at  Amekyaram. 

'Ahup  ?imyussahitihah,  mg.  looks  like  wood,  at  'Ahtuycunnukit'c,  at 
Amekyaram. 

Paxvanipnihit'c,  mg.  little  bush  of  the  kind  locally  called  "wild 
plum,"  Amekyaram  Jim,  at  Amekyaram. 

Near  Orleans 

'As6\so'°,  no  mg.,  at  Kattiphirak,  Old  Ruben's  place,  near  Orleans. 

Vakirayav,  mg.  gets  there  good,  Old  Ruben,  at  Kattiphirak,  near 
Orleans. 

'Atraxxipux,  mg.  having  no  arm  (his  arm  was  cut  off  at  the  sawmill 
formerly  at  the  mouth  of  Perch  Creek),  at  Taxa0iifkara,  the  flat  up- 
stream of  the  mouth  of  Perch  Creek. 

'Iktu'kklricur,  no  mg.,  Sandy  Bar  Bob's  father,  at  TicanniMk, 
Camp  Creek. 
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Vura/n,  hooker  with  a  stick,  Sandy  Bar  Bob's  paternal  uncle,  at 
TicanniMk,  Camp  Creek. 

Hutchutckassaf,  mg.  having  his  hair  like  a  nest,  Sandy  Bar  Bob, 
at  Kasannukit'c,  Sandy  Bar. 

At  Redcap 
'ltcxu,utc,  no  mg.,  at  Vuppam,  at  the  mouth  of  Redcap  Creek. 

C.  Pahu-t  payg-m  'u;m  viira  yi0     (how    now    they    are    making 
takimkupe^kyaVhiti      pa'uhsip-        tobacco  baskets  different) 
nu'uk 


Payvahe^m  sarip  vura  ka^kum 
kunvikkyarati',  saripmurax  vifa, 
kunipitti  'iheTahasipnu'uk.  Kun- 
xiiti  kiri  kinikvaric.  Piiva^  vura 
'u;m  pi'e-p  vavikkyahara. 


D.  Pa'uhsipnukPiGxuppaf,  pahfi-t 
ka;kum  yi00uva  kume^kyav 
pa'uhsipnukfrOxuppaf 

Ka;kum  tinihya'ttcas  pe*0- 
xuppar,  karu  ka;kum  'afivyit- 
tcihsa'  'atikinvatunveHc  'u0vu*y- 
yti',  'uhsipnuk?i0xuppaf.  Karu 
ka;kum  munnukitc  kunic,  kunic 
munnukit'c.  'Avahkam  vura 
kunic  kite  'u0i-vtakku'u,  muru 
kunic  po'tci'vtako'°tc.7  Va;vura 
kunic  kunkup6-0xuppahiti  kipa 
vura  murukmu  *k  takuni0xup- 
paha^k  sipnukka-m'mak. 

E.  Pahu*t  kunkupe*0xuppahitiha- 
nik  pa'uhsipnu^k  taffirapuhmuu'k 

HaVri  pe-0xupari-ppuxha,ak,  taf- 
firapu  'avahkam  'uOxupparahiti'. 


Nowadays  some  people  weave 
hazel  sticks,  just  nothing  but 
hazel  sticks;  they  say  it  is  a  to- 
bacco basket.  They  just  want 
to  sell  it.  It  is  not  an  old  style 
weave. 

(THE  TOBACCO  BASKET  COVER; 
HOW  TOBACCO  BASKET  COVERS 
ARE  VARIOUSLY  MADE) 

Some  of  the  covers  are  kind  of 
flat  ones,  and  some  with  sharp 
top,  which  are  called  little  pack- 
basket  tobacco  basket  covers. 
And  some  are  like  a  little  plate 
basket.  The  plate  basket  rests 
on  top,  is  just  on  there.7  The\ 
cover  it  in  the  same  way  that 
they  cover  a  big  storage  basket 
with  a  plate  basket. 


(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  USE  BUCK- 
SKIN AS  A  COVER  FOR  A  TOBACCO 
BASKET) 

Sometimes  if  it  [a  tobacco 
basket]  has  no  cover,  they  cover 
a  piece  of  buckskin  over  it. 


7  Mg.  that  it  does  not  fit  over  top  of  the  sides  of  the  basket  but 
just  rests  on  top  of  the  mouth. 
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I:  Pahfi-t  kunkup<§-kru*ppa6ahi-  (how  they  used  to  sew  buck- 
tihanik  taffirapu  pa'uhsip-  skin  on  top  of  a  tobacco 
nukPippankarh.  basket) 

Han     sipnukPippankam     taf-  Sometimes  a  piece  of  buckskin 

irapu  'ukru-ppa0ahiti'.       Puwic  is  sewed   around  on  top  of  the 

uinic  'ukysMiahiti  pa'uhsipnu,uk.  basket.     The   tobacco   basket   is 

A?kam     tafirapuhpuwic,     'affiv-  made  like  a  sack.     The  top  is  a 

cam    'u;m   sipnu'uk.     'Ippankam  buckskin  sack,  the  bottom  is  a 

'ukrirpkahiti  pamukiccapaf.  basket.     At  the  top  its  tiestring 

is  sewed  on. 

G.  Pahu-t  kunkupavikkyahiti  pa'uhsipnu'uk 

(weaving  a  tobacco  basket) 

The  Karuk-Yuruk-Hupa  type  of  basketry  is  described  by  Goddard  8 
md  by  Kroeber,9  but  a  detailed  account,  in  Indian,  of  the  making 
)f  one  of  these  baskets  is  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  This 
iccount  was  dictated  by  Imkyanvan  as  a  tobacco  basket  was 
ictually  made,  from  the  time  the  warp  sticks  were  first  held  together 
)0  the  tying  on  of  the  finished  cover,  and  so  is  doubly  valuable, 
since  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  were  avoided.  The  basket 
,vhich  was  made  is  shown  in  its  finished  stage  in  Plate  25,  a,  and  in 
ts  making  in  Plates  18  to  24,  inclusive.  The  texts  here  included  form 
sart  of  a  large  group  of  texts  covering  completely  the  subject  of 
he  basketry  of  these  tribes. 

i.  Pahu'tkunkupa'affe-hiti  pa'uh-  (how  they  start  the  tobacco 
sipnu'uk,  pahu-t  kunkupatayi-0-  basket,  how  they  lash  the 
hahiti'  base) 

Plates  18  to  22,  inclusive,  illustrate  the  method  of  starting  the  to- 
bacco basket,  the  lettering  in  the  plates  corresponding  to  the  letters 
leading  the  sections  below. 


'Axxak  taniphi-c  piccHc  pas-  I  put  together  two  hazel  sticks 
5arip,  xakkarari   kyu;k    Vikkyu-     with  their  tips  pointing  in  oppo- 

8  Goddard,  Pliny  Earle,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  University 
Df  California  Publications  in  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology, 
7o\.  1,  no.  1,  Berkeley,  Sept.  1903,  pp.  38-48. 

9  Kroeber,  A.  L.,  Basket  Designs  of  the  Indians  of  Northwestern 
California,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  June  1904,  pp.  105-164. 
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vuti',10  va;  kunkupa'affe-hiti'. 
Xas  kukku^m  'axxak  tanipi-caf, 
vaj^  viir  ukupitti',  va^  vur  up0a*n- 
tunvuti  kukku'um,  kukku^m  vura 
va;  xakkarari  kyii;k  'u'ipanhi- 
vuti'.11  Kukku;m  vura  va;  tani- 
kyupe'phi-crihaha',  pi;0  tu'arihic. 
Sakri;v  ni'axaytcakkicrihti',  xay 
'upiccanna/n'va.  Kuttutukam  ni- 
'axaytcakkricrihti'. 


B 


Xas  pi;0  kyukku;m  tanipaphit- 
tak  'avahkam,  'u'ikkyukarati',  va^ 
vura  'ukupa'ikyuppf-0vahiti  pap- 
pi-6,  yf00u  ku;  kunPikkyuvutl'. 
'Avahkam  pi;0  takunPikkyukaf. 
Karixas  takuyrakinivki;  passafip, 
xas  ik  ya;s  tclmi  passarum  nina- 
kavara-vic.  Su?kamhe;c  pi;0 
kyaru  'avahkam  pi,;0he'ec  passafip. 
Xas  pi;0  'avahkam  taniphittak, 
kyaru  surukam  pi#0. 

Va;  ko*  'ipcQ*nkinitcas  kunik- 
ya-tti',  pako-  'affihe'ec.12  Pa- 
kunxutiha;k  nrnamitche;c  paslp- 
nu'uk,  'ipcQ-nkinitcas  va;,  'u;m 
kunikylHti  pasaripPafRv.  Va; 
ka;n  v&Tamas  kun  Pi -kkyuti',  pa- 
tu0ivfiripkyurivaha'ak,  piiva;  'u;m 
'a?   'ivyihura'tihap   pe*pcu*nkini- 


site  directions,  they  start  a  basket 
that  way.  Then  I  put  two  more 
together  in  the  same  way,  they 
lie  together  again,  again  the 
tips  are  pointing  outward  to 
both  sides.  I  put  them  together 
again  in  the  same  way,  then 
there  will  be  four.  I  hold  them 
tight,  so  they  will  not  get  mixed. 
I  hold  them  in  my  left  hand.  [See 
PL  18.] 

B 

Then  I  put  four  more  on  top 
of  these,  crosswise,  these  four 
lying  together  in  the  same  way, 
running  different  directions. 
They  put  four  crosswise  on  top. 
Then  there  are  already  eight, 
then  I  am  going  to  put  the 
pine  roots  over  them.  Four 
will  be  inside  [the  basket],  and 
outside  [the  basket]  there  will  be 
four.  I  put  four  on  top  and 
four  underneath. 

According  as  they  make  them 
short  [referring  to  the  overlap- 
ping], so  will  the  bottom  be. 
When  they  want  to  make  a 
small  storage  basket,  they  make 
the  hazel-stick  bottom  short  ones. 
They  splice  long  sticks  in  there, 
where    they    [the    butt    ends    of 


10  Lit.  they  have  their  heads,  i.  e.,  their  tips  in  the  case  of  hazel  sticks, 
pointed  in  a  certain  direction.  Cp.  huka  kunPikkyuvuti',  which  way 
are  their  heads  pointed?,  e.  g.,  asked  as  one  enters  a  strange  house  in 
the  dark  where  Indians  are  sleeping  on  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Year  ceremony,  for  fear  one  might  step  on  somebody's  head. 

11  Or  'u'ikkyuvuti',  the  two  verbs  are  used  as  synonyms. 

12  The  overlapped  section  of  the  8  sticks  is  usually  considerably 
smaller  than  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
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cas        pa'affiv. 
afivkif.13 


Kunippe-nti 


C 

Vaj^  plcci^p  niynakavaratti 
>api;0  passarip  va^  po*su?kam- 
ej^c  passipnu'uk. 

Tanitayreha'  u  'a'ssak  tani- 
>u00ar  passafum  pasarumPixxa- 
apu'.  'l-kyam  po*'a/shitiha,ak, 
a;  ka;n  tanipu00af.  'l-nn3,-k 
issipak  'a*s  ni0ririnati',  tce'm- 
atcva  Vs  niprvurukti  pavik. 
£as  yi00a  tani'u-ssip\  Pava-- 
ame'ci^p  passarum  va;  tani- 
ayav. 

Kixxumnipa;kam  passarip  va^ 
a;n  tani'aramsi'prin  pataniyna- 
avara'a.  Tivap  ku;k  tani'ic- 
ipma  passafum. 


the  overlapped  sticks]  come  to 
an  end,  the  short  ones  never 
run  up  [the  side  of  the  basket]. 
They  call  them  [the  overlapped 
sticks  of  the  bottom]  afivkif. 
[See  PI.  18.] 

C 

First  I  lash  together  the  four 
sticks  that  are  going  to  be  on 
the  inside  of  the  basket. 

I  lash  the  base.  I  soak  the 
pineroots,  the  pineroot  shreds, 
in  water.  I  soak  them  outdoors 
at  the  spring.  I  have  water  in 
the  house  in  a  bowl  basket. 
I  put  water  on  them  every  once 
in  a  while.  Then  I  pick  one  up. 
I  choose  a  good  long  one. 

I  start  lashing  at  a  corner  be- 
tween the  hazel  sticks.  I  run  the 
pineroot  strand  across  diagonally. 
[See  PI.  19.] 


D 

Pl;0sii?kam  Vaho-ti',  pi;0 
assarip  ko-vura  tanicrikkyasfar. 
[arixas  kukku^m  tivap  ku;k  ta- 
ipiccipma'  'avahkamkam. 


D 

Then  it  runs  underneath  four, 
I  take  in  all  four  hazel  sticks. 
Then  I  run  it  diagonally  across 
again  on  top.     [See  PI.  19.] 


13  Special  term  for  the  area  of  overlapped  hazel  sticks  at  the 
ottom  of  a  basket,  lit.  what  they  make  the  bottom  on.  E.  g., 
3mebody  asks  where  my  hazel  sticks  are,  and  I  answer:  ta'ip  va^ 
i'afivkifat,  I  already  started  to  make  the  bottom  on  them.  Ct. 
I'lp  va;  ni'affiv,  I  already  started  the  bottom  of  a  basket.  'Afivkif 
s  synonymous  with  saripPaffiv,  hazel  stick  bottom. 

14  Lit.  I  make  a  cacomite,  Brodiaea  capitata  Benth.  Why  this  term 
;  applied  to  the  act  of  lashing  the  base  of  a  basket  together  is  not 
nown ;  possibly  the  result  looks  like  a  cacomite  bulb. 

63044°— 32 10 
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E 

Yi00a  passafip,  papiccHc  ku- 
massarip  taniynakka'ar.16  Papi- 
crtcsarip  kuma'a/tcip  va;  tani- 
yirnnupri'. 

F 

Xas  kuttutukam  kii;k  tanipi- 
yu-n'ma.16  Karixas  'iOyQ-kkukam 
ku;k  tanipiccipma  passafum. 
Papicrtcsarip  muppi-matc  17  va; 
ka;n  taniyirnnupri'.18 

G 

Karixas  tani'uVrin.  Karixas 

tivap  19  ku;k  tani'u-v.  Pa'ifu0sa- 

rippf-matc    va;    ka;n  taniyu*n- 
kufi. 

H 

Xas  tanipfi-vrin  kyukku'um. 
Xas  kukku;m  'i0yu-k  tani'iccip- 
kyar,20  tanipiynakka;r  kiikku,um. 


E 

Then  I  run  it  around  one  stick, 
the  first  stick.  I  put  it  through 
between  the  first  and  the  second 
sticks.     [See  PL  19.] 

F 

Then  I  turn  it  [a  quarter  turn] 
to  the  left.  Then  I  run  the 
pineroot  strand  straight  across. 
I  put  it  through  between  the 
first  and  the  second  sticks.  [See 
PL  19.] 

G 

Then  I  turn  it  over.  Then  ] 
put  it  across  diagonally.  I  inserl 
it  between  the  second  and  third 
sticks.     [See  PL  19.] 

H 

Then  I  turn  it  over  again 
Then  I  run  it  straight  across 
again,  I  run  it  around  [through 
again.     [See  PL  19.] 


Xas  kukku;m  tani'Q-v'rin. 
Xas  tivap  tani'iccipma'.  Xas 
taniyirnkuri  kuyrakansarippf'm'- 
matc. 


Then  I  turn  it  over  again 
Then  I  run  it  diagonally  across 
then  I  insert  it  between  thi 
third  and  the  fourth  sticks.  [Se< 
PL  20.1 


15  Or  tani'uVra0,  I  pass  it  under. 

16  Or  tu'iccipkyar,  it  runs  across. 

17  Lit.  next  to  the  first  stick. 

18  Or  vo-kupa'aho-ti',  it  runs. 

19  Here  used  to  indicate  not  from  corner  diagonally  to  corner,  as  i 
has  previously  been  used,  but  diagonally  from  the  interstice  betweei 
first  and  second  sticks  on  one  side  to  that  between  second  and  thirc 
sticks  on  the  opposite  side. 

20  Or  tanipihya-kkaf,  but  this  usually  refers  to  larger  objects. 
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a.  Twined  bunch  of  maidenhair  stems;  6,  iris  twine  for  twining  same;  c,  stick  with 
split  end  through  which  maidenhair  stems  are  pulled  before  they  are  split;  d,  bunch 
of  reddish  backs  of  maidenhair  stems,  split  from  the  fronts  and  to  be  thrown  away;  e, 
bunch  of  fronts  prepared  for  weaving;  /,  bundle  of  maidenhair  stems,  not  twined 
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Stages  in  Weaving  Tobacco  Basket 
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Xas  kukku;m  tanipuVrin.  Then  I  turn  it  over  again. 
Cas  'i0yaruk  tani'iccipkyar.  Xas  Then  I  run  it  straight  across. 
:uyrakansarip  pi0vakansarip  xak-  Then  I  insert  it  between  the 
:;n  mukunPa'tcip  taniyirnnupri'.     third  and  the  fourth  sticks.     [See 

PI.  20.] 


.  Passu Pkam  vassarip  va;  taku- 
niynakavara-m'mar 

SuPkam  tanipikya'T,  panita- 
i-ehiti'.21  'Avahkam  kuna  tcimi- 
;e'ec,22  paku;kam  'u'avahkam- 
e;c  pasipnu'uk.  Payg'm  vura 
a;  hitiha;n  va;  ku;kam  'u'avah- 
amhiti',  paku;kam  'u'avahkam- 
itihe'ec.  Paku;kam  na'avhivuti'. 
'una'u-vrinatihara  vura  payva- 
e'em. 

c.  Xas  va;  vura  kuniynakava- 
ra-ti  kyukku'um 

K 

Kukku*m  tanipfi'v'rin.  Tcimi 
iynakavara'vic  pa'avahkam  pi;k 
kkyukaratihan.23  Tivap  tani'ic- 
ipma'.  Karixas  va;  papiccHc 
iuppi#matc  passarip  taniyu'n- 
upri'. 

L 


(THEY     FINISH    LASHING    THE 
INSIDE    STICKS) 

I  have  finished  lashing  the  in- 
side [group  of  sticks].  The  out- 
side [group  of  sticks]  I  now  in 
turn  am  going  to  lash,  where  the 
outside  of  the  basket  is  going  to  be. 
The  side  that  is  up  now  is  going 
to  be  the  top  of  the  basket.  That 
side  faces  me  now.  I  do  not  turn 
it  over  any  more. 

(HOW    THEY     CONTINUE    LASHING) 

K 

Then  I  turn  it  over  again.  I 
am  about  to  lash  the  outside 
four  that  run  across.  I  run  it 
diagonally  across  again.  Then  I 
insert  it  between  the  first  and 
second  sticks.     [See  PI.  20.] 


Kukku;m  va;  kari  tanipfiVrin.  Then  I  turn  it  over  again.     I 

[tcyu'kinuyaVtc       tani'iccipkyar.  run  it  straight  across.     Between 

'apicrtcsarip     muppPmatc     va;  the  first  and  the  second  sticks  I 

a;n  taniyu'nnup'ri.  insert  it.     [See  PL  20.] 


M 

Karixas  kuttutukam  ku;k  tani- 
iyu'n'ma'. 


M 

Then  I  turn  it  a  [quarter  of  a 
turn]  to  the  left.     [See  PL  20.] 


21  Ct.  pani'affivti',  which  although  used  as  a  synonym  of  panita- 
i-ehiti',  when  referring  to  starting  a  basket,  means  to  weave  the 
ntire  bottom,  not  merely  to  lash  the  base. 

22  Or  kiinahe'ec  for  kuna  tcimihe'ec. 

23  Or  pa'avahkam  kumappi-0  pa'ikkyukaratihan. 
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Karixas  tani'uVrin.  Karixas 
kukku;m  'iGyu*  kii;k  tani'ic- 
cipma',  taniyu'n'ma. 

O 

Karixas  kukku;m  tanipuVrin. 
Karixas  kuku;m  vura  'i0yu-  ku;k 
tanipiccipma',  va;  'u;m  kari  tati- 
nihy&'atc.  Ha-ri  paniynakava- 
ra'ti  passafum  kyakum  'aPvari, 
puttirihitihafa;  va;  kuma'i'i  Pa- 
'axakya;  nipiynakka/rati'. 

HaVri  va;  ka;n  kukku;m24  tani- 
piccipiv'ra0,  'ipa  picci;p  ni'icci- 
pivraOat,  papu,imyustihaya,ha;k 
picciMp,  papuko*ha,ak  picciMp. 


N 

Then  I  turn  it  over.     I  run 
across  again,  I   put  it   throug] 
[See  PL  20.] 

O 

Then  I  turn  it  over  agaii 
Then  I  run  it  across  still  anoth< 
time,  so  it  will  be  flat.  Som< 
times  some  of  the  pineroot  stranc 
I  am  putting  around  are  tc 
high,  not  flat;  that  is  why  I  las 
it  around  twice. 

Sometimes  I  run  it  around 
second  time  where  I  ran  it  arouri 
before,  in  case  it  does  not  loc 
good  the  first  time,  if  it  is  n< 
right-sized  the  first  time.  [S< 
PI.  21.] 


Karixas  kukku;m  tanipuVrin. 
Karixas  tivap  ku;k  tanipiyu*n'- 
ma,  pa'ifu6sarip  muppiTn'matc. 

Q 

Karixas  kukku;m  tani'uVrin. 
'Itctrkinuya^tc  ku;k  tani'iccip- 
ma'. 


R 


Then  I  turn  it  over  agaii 
Then  I  insert  it  diagonally  acros 
between  the  second  and  the  thii 
sticks. 

Q 

Then  I  turn  it  over  again, 
run  it  straight  across.     [See  P 
21.1 


R 


Karixas  kukku;m  tani'uVrin.  Then  I  turn  it  over  again. 

Kiikku;m  'iOyfi-  kii;k  tanipiccip-  run  it  across  another  time,  so 

ma',   va;   'u;m  kuma'i'i  'imusti-  will  look  better.     [See  PL  21.] 
hayaya-tche'ec. 


Kukku;m  tani'uVrin.  Karixas 
tivap  kii;k  tanipiyu-n'ma,  kuy- 
ra/k  passarip  muppi"m. 


S 

I  turn  it  over  again.  I  insei 
it  diagonally  across,  between  th 
third  and  the  fourth  sticks.  [Se 
PL  21.1 


Or  'axakya,an,  two  times. 
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Karixas  kukku^m  tanipuVrin. 
yu-kyatc25  vura  tani'iccipkyaf. 
Paku'kam  'usui>kamhitihe'ec, 
ye*m  va^  'avahkamtah. 


Pa'avahkam     vassarip     kiina 
takuniynakavaraTn'mar 

Xas  'avahkam  va;  kiina  tani- 
iya^r  passarip  panitayHhiti', 
pi;0  paku'kam  'u'avahkam- 
'cc. 

Yi00a  takunipvlkkiro-pi0va', 
;0  passarip  takunpicrikkyas'rar 

U  V  W.     (See  PI.  22) 

Karixas  kukku;m  tanipuVrin. 
tkirkam  'u'avahkamhitihe'ec, 
y6-m  va;  'avahkamtah,  hiti- 
*n  'u'avahkamhitihe'ec. 

Karixas  'i0a-n  nipvfkkiro*p- 
)vuti  pitcvammahitc  nipicvik- 
israrati  passarip.  'Itc&Tinitc 
ra  va;  tanikyupavi'kro*vaha'. 
ca'nitc  viira  'upvapiro-pi0vuti', 
:iipvikiro-pi0'va.  Pi;0  nipicrlk- 
srarati',  pi;0  vura  passarip. 
cit/nitc  vura  nipvlkir5'pi0vuti'. 
PanitayrOharati  va;  vur  usa'm- 
ti',  vaj^  vura  nivikkyare'ec.  Va^ 
;n  'upihyarupramti  trm  passa- 
m.26  Karixas  yi00a  kuma  tanih- 
kkuri  passarurn.  Kunic  taniy- 
0ipu0  'axxak  vura  yfttca;tc 
ssafum,  '10a-n  vura  pataniypu- 
>u0,  va;  'u;m  puntaranna-mhi- 
lafa,  karu  va;  'u;m  pu  'ipv6*n- 
pramtihara.      Pa'ipa  mfi-k  ni- 

25  Or  'itcyu-kinuyjHc. 

26  See  T,  pi.  21. 


Then  I  turn  it  over  again.  It 
is  straight  across  that  I  run  it. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  inside 
of  the  basket  is  on  top  now. 
[See  PI.  21.] 

(THEY    FINISH    LASHING    THE    OUT- 
SIDE   STICKS) 

So  I  finish  lashing  the  other 
outside  warp  sticks,  the  four  that 
will  be  outside  of  the  basket. 


(THEY    WEAVE    ONE   COURSE,    TAK- 
ING IN  FOUR  STICKS  AT  A  TIME) 

U  V  W.     (See  PL  22) 

Then  I  turn  it  over  again. 
What  is  going  to  be  the  outside 
of  the  basket  is  on  top  now,  it  is 
going  to  be  on  top  all  the  time 
[from  now  on]. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  once 
around  taking  in  four  sticks  at  a 
time.  I  two-strand  twine  around 
thus  just  one  course.  It  takes  in 
four  sticks  at  a  time,  I  weave 
around  once.  I  take  in  four  at  a 
twining,  four  sticks.  I  just  two- 
strand  twine  around  once. 

What  I  am  lashing  with  is  not 
all  used  up,  with  it  I  am  going  to 
two-strand  twine.  The  pineroot 
strand  sticks  out  at  the  corner. 
Then  I  introduce  a  new  pineroot 
strand.  I  twist  the  two  pineroot 
strands  together,  just  one  twist 
around,  so  it  will  not  show  (where 
I  introduced  the  second  strand) 
and  so  it  will  not  come  loose  again. 
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tayrOhitihat',  va;  mQ-k  nicrip- 
pihti',  pa'iffu©  patanihyakkuri 
passarum,  SuPkamkam  'u'aho-ti 
pa'ipa  nitayr0harati',27  papicci'tc- 
Picrikkyufi,  pa'ipa  niyakkurihat 
passarum  'avahkamkam  'u'aho'- 
ti'.  Pi;0  passarip  mu'avahkam 
'i0yu*k  tu'iccipkyar  yi00a  pas- 
sarum, karu  yi00a  passarum  siiP- 
kam.  Y100a  kuna  to  •ssiirukam28 
yi00a  tu'avahkam  va;  panikupe'c- 
rikkyuri-vahiti',  yi00a  kuna  tasa- 
ripsurak,  yi00a  kuna  tasaripPavah- 
kam,  'axxak  pakunPaholi  pas- 
sarum. 

Kixxumnipa;k  xas  patanic- 
rikkyufi.  Karixas  va;  'upavah- 
kamputi  passarum  'fpa29  suPkam, 
patanicrikkyuriha,ak,  karu  va; 
tcpsuPkam  pa'ipa  'avahkam. 


'I0a*n  pay  ni^upavrkro'vahiti' 
karixas  patani'arav. 


I    make    firm    the    newly   int 
duced  pineroot  strand  with 
same  strand  that  I  lashed  wi 
The  one  that  I  lashed  with  n 
underneath   [the   four   sticks] 
the  first  taking-in,  the  one  t 
I  introduced  runs  across  on  t 
One  pineroot  strand  runs  acr 
on  top  of  the  four  sticks,  and 
underneath.      One    strand    g 
under  and  one  over,  that  is 
way  I  two-strand  twine,  one  g 
under  the  hazel  sticks,  one  g 
over,  the  two  pine  root  strai 
run  along. 

At    the    corners,    I    cross 
strands.      Then    the    pine    r 
strand  that  was  underneath 
the  previous   taking-in]   runs 
top,  when  I  cross  them,  and  i. 
which   was  on   top   runs  undi 
neath. 

I  two-strand  twine  once  aroi 
in  this  manner,  then  I  start 
three-strand  twine.     (See  PI.  1 


f.  Ya-strkyam  ku;k  takunvf-kma,        (they  weave  to  the  righ 


Ya "stream  ku;k  tanivivkma'.30 
H&Ti  vura  kiirkam  kuttutukam 
ku;k  kunvi'kmuti'.  'Axxa  kite 
vura  mit  pani'grpunmutihat  pa- 
mita  va;  kunkupavikkyahitihat'. 
MahoTi'nin  31  va;  mit  yi00a',  karu 
'AsPuttacanatc  32  va;  mit  yi00a'; 
kunipitti  vura  tay  kuttutukam 
ku;kkunvrkumtihanik.  Kowura 
mit  'uti-0hina*tihat  pamukun'vik. 


I  always  weave  to  the  rig 
Sometimes  some  people  wei 
to  the  left.  I  only  knew  t 
who  wove  that  way.  Mah6*n' 
was  one,  and  'AsPuttcanatc  \ 
one;  they  say  there  used  to 
several  that  wove  to  the  1< 
All  of  them  produced  p« 
weaving. 


27  It  is  a  matter  of  chance  which  strand  goes  across  on  top  a 
which  underneath.     Sometimes  the  twisting  is  omitted. 

28  Or  to-ssuPkam. 

29  Or  pa'ipa. 

30  Old  Karuk  as  well  as  Eng.  way  of  expressing  the  direction 
the  weaving  =  in  clockwise  direction. 

31  Of  obscure  mg.,  Sally  Tom. 

32  Mg.  packing  a  heavy  load  of  water,  Lizzie  Abels. 
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Pahfl-t  picci-tc  kunkupa'arava- 
hiti' 

X  Y  Z  (See  PI.  22) 

*akfi,;n  tanipvikkiro-pievaha'ak, 
[  ka;n  pani'aramslprivti'.  Kix- 
nnipa;k  ni'aramsiprivti'. 


aka;  ni'aramsi-privti  picciMtc,33 
I  ka;n  pe'pvikmuramhe,ec. 
•pvikmuram  tanipvrkmaha'ak, 
'i  vura  karixas  nickyaxxicrihti', 
aivi-ktlha'ak.  Va;  vura  karixas 
kyaxxicrihti  pate-pvikmuram- 
ak.  Pah6-tahya;k  taniky5-- 
ak,  papuva  ne-pvi-kmaha'ak, 
[  kari  kunipitti'  puya-kara  'f-n 
picrg*vihe'ec,  'ikxaram  'uvik- 
s;c  pananivik.34 

Paka;n  tani'aramsi^,  sarip  karu 
um  taniyakkuri  kya-n.  Yi00a 
kku;m  taniyakkuri  passarum, 
yra;k  tu'arihic.  Va;  ka;n  pa- 
Lyakkurihti  pa'axxa  kuma'a- 
p  passarum.  Pataniyakkuri- 
'ak,  'axxak  nipicrikkyasrarati 
ssarip 


(HOW    THEY     TWINE     WITH    THREE 
STRANDS  THE  FIRST  TIME) 

X  Y  Z  (See  PI.  22) 

Where  I  finish  going  around 
once,  that  is  where  I  start  to 
twine  with  three  strands.  I 
always  start  to  three-strand 
twine  at  the  corner. 

Where  I  first  start  to  three- 
strand  twine,  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  courses.  When  I  get  to 
the  end  of  a  course,  that  is  the 
only  time  I  can  stop  working, 
when  I  am  working  on  a  basket. 
I  stop  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
If  I  quit  in  the  wrong  place, 
before  I  weave  to  there,  they 
say  a  dead  person  will  help  me 
weave,  he  will  weave  on  my 
basket  in  the  night. 

Where  I  start  to  three-strand 
twine,  I  always  insert  both  a 
hazel  stick  and  a  pine  root 
strand.  I  introduce  another  pine 
root  strand,  that  makes  three. 
I  insert  it  between  the  two  other 
pine  root  strands.  When  I  in- 
troduce a  new  hazel  stick,  I 
always  take  in  two  hazel  sticks 
together  by  the  twining. 


13  Or  paka;n  piccHc  ni'aramsi-privti'.  Where  the  course  of  two- 
and  twining  starts  really  determines  the  end  of  the  courses,  but 
ce  where  this  starts  is  inconspicuous  while  the  start  of  the  three- 
and  twining  is  readily  seen,  the  latter  is  considered  by  the  Indians 
determine  the  place. 

54  This  belief,  that  one  must  reach  the  end  of  a  course,  tends  to 
tke  the  basket  work  progress  faster.  When  another  matter  calls, 
igent  work  is  put  in  to  reach  the  goal,  the  end  of  the  course.  Then 
the  distraction  is  not  pressing,  one  weaves  a  little  beyond — with 
3  result  that  one  is  again  course-end  bound  through  a  mighty 
perstition.  The  work  progresses.  This  is  the  informant's  own 
msedly  volunteered  observation. 
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SiiPkam  'uvg-hricukti  pasarip- 
Paffiv  karupassarum  pavura 
piccl'tc  taniPrkkyaha'ak. 

PasaripPamv  ni0avatva*tti',  va; 
'u;m  xe-ttcitc  patanitakkuka- 
ha'ak.  Va;  kuma  yi00a  kuna  vo*- 
yavhiti',  pu'ipv6"nkivtihafa  pa- 
tani0avatvattaha,ak. 

Va;  porkupitti  kuyra;k  passa- 
rum  'aP  'uvg'hriv  'avahkam  hiti- 
ha;n  vufa.  Pa'ifutcti*mitc  va; 
pani'usiprf-nnati  vura  hitiha'an, 
viri  va;  paniynakavara'ti':  35 
'Axxak  'avahkam  'u'aho'ti',  xas 
va;  yi00a  passarip  musurukkam 
tupiynakka'ar.36  Tee -my  ate  va  ni- 
picrippihti',  sakri;v  nipikya/tti'. 
Va;  nikyupa'aravahiti\ 

Payi00a  to-psfi-nkinatcha'ak,  xas 
yi0  kiina  taniyakkuri  passarum. 

Piccl'tc  panivrkro'vuti',  "itcam- 
mahitc  trmxakkarari  kite  nihyak- 
kurihti'.  Va;  kuma'ifTuO  tay  vu- 
ra tanipiMk,  'axakmahitc  nipi- 
crikyasra-nvuti  pavura  hoy  vu- 
rava  }Ti00a  tanihyakkuriha;k  pas- 
sarip. Pavura  hoy  vura  kunic 
fcrxa/sha',  kari  kyukk;m  yi00a 
tanihyakkuri. 

Pa'affiv  kyariha'ak,  va;  kari 
kite  pani'rkkyuti\  Pata'aP  'uv6*- 
rura\ha'ak,  va;  kari  tako*  pani'- 
i\kkyuti',  ha*ri  xas  vura  kukku;m 
y i00a  tanihyakkuri.  VurakunPa*- 
punmuti  pa'affivkir,  va/ramas  va; 
'u'um,  karu  kg*citcas.  Ka/kum 
'u'i-kkyahiti  passarip,  kuru  ka*- 
kum  'u0vuyti  'affvkif. 


The  bases  of  the  hazel  sti 
and  pineroot  strands,  as  s< 
as  I  introduce  hazel  sticks,  st 
out  inside  the  basket. 

I  chew  the  butt  ends  of 
hazel    sticks    so    that    they    a 
be    soft    when    I    clean    out 
inside   of   the   basket.     And 
other    thing,    they    do    not    s 
back  out,  if  I  chew  them. 

That  way  three  piner 
strands  are  sticking  up  on 
all  the  time.  I  take  the  hii 
most  one  all  the  time,  and  p 
it  around  [a  warp  stick]; 
goes  over  two  sticks  and  pas 
under  one.  Every  once  in 
while  I  pull  it  tight,  I  make 
solid.  That  is  the  way  tl 
twine  with  three  strands. 

Whenever  a  pine  root  stra 
gets  short,  I  put  another  in. 

The  first  course  I  only  ins 
one  [warp  stick]  at  each  corn 
After  that  I  introduce  man)7 
pass  it  around  two  [warp  stic 
at  a  time  whenever  I  introdi 
a  [new]  warp  stick.  Whene^ 
there  seems  to  be  a  gap,  I 
troduce  one   [warp  stick]    aga 

When  still  working  on  1 
bottom,  that  is  the  time  wl 
I  introduce  the  most  stic 
After  I  start  up  the  sides  of  t 
basket,  I  stop  introducing  the 
just  sometimes  I  introduce  c 
again.  One  can  tell  the  origina 
inserted  sticks,  they  are  lo 
ones,  and  stouter  ones.  Soi 
are  introduced  warp  sticks,  a 
some  are  called  sticks  that  o 
starts  with. 


35  Or  panicrikyuri-vuti\ 

a6  Or  nicrikkyurihti',  I  pass  it. 
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Pi;0  tani'afav,  va;  'u;m  sak- 
lv.  Ka-kum  ta;y  kunParam- 
;  va;  'u;m  kumaya*ya'atc. 
i-ri  vura  ta;y  kunParamti',  karu 
•ri  vura  tcrmitcit'c. 


Pahd-t    kunkupa'axaytcakkic- 
rihahiti  pakunvi-ktiha'ak 

Va;  vura  nikyupaxaytcakkicri- 
hiti  pavik,  surukam  pasuPkam- 
'ec,  va;  vura  nikyupeyttaram- 
,hiti  pananipkyuruhak  paku;- 
m  usuPkamh'eec.37  Papuvaxay 
pikririha'ak,  papuva  navik- 
ura-ha'ak,  vura  hitiha;n  suP 
xu*priv  pananipkuruhPavah- 
,m.  Patcimi  nivikyura>vica- 
,'ak,  va;  kari  nipa0akhikkyuti' ; 
ke-tcha'ak,  vura  'a-pun  Vi*6- 
',38  nani9va'ykyam,    'ukririhriv. 

.  Pahu-t  kunkupapaffivmara- 
hiti' 

Karixas  patanikxurik.39  Tani- 
iripha  panyuraramfi,uk.  Tani- 
k.    Tako;  pa'arav. 


I  twine  with  three  strands 
four  times  around,  then  it  is 
strong.  Some  people  twine  with 
three  strands  several  times 
around;  then  it  is  a  little  better. 
Sometimes  they  three-strand 
twine  a  lot,  and  sometimes  just 
a  little. 

(how  they  hold  the  basket  as 
it  is  being  woven) 

I  hold  the  basket  with  its  in- 
side down,  I  hold  its  inside  upon 
my  thigh.  When  I  do  not  yet 
hold  it  against  my  knee,  when 
I  have  not  started  up  the  sides 
yet,  it  lies  mouth  down  on  my 
thigh.  When  I  start  up  the  sides 
of  the  basket,  I  hold  it  against 
my  knee;  and  if  it  is  big,  it  sets 
on  the  ground,  in  front  of  me,  on 
its  side. 


(HOW    THEY    FINISH    OUT 
THE    BOTTOM) 

Then  I  start  to  make  patterns. 
I  stripe  it  vertically  with  bear 
lily,   I   twine  with   two  strands. 

37  The  basket  while  the  bottom  is  still  being  worked  on  is  held 
>ttom  up  on  the  (formerly  bare)  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  not  on 
e  knee.  In  basket  work  the  new  warp  sticks  and  woof  strands  are 
gularly  introduced  with  the  right  hand ;  the  left  thumb  is  constantly 
ed  to  press  the  strands  down  and  make  the  work  firm. 

38  Or  taniGri-c,  I  set  it. 

39  The  impractical  shape  of  the  bottom  of  a  certain  tobacco  basket, 
bich  bulged  in  the  center  so  that  the  basket  would  not  set  flat  on  its 
)ttom,  was  blamed  on  the  use,  or  too  early  use,  of  bear  lily  overlay 
i  its  bottom.  Papanyurar  'uvikkyarahitiha;k  pa'affiv,  'u;m  vura 
ifriccukvuti'.  Xas  pu'ikricrihtihafa,  passipnu'uk.  Po-'Hricuka- 
tiha'ak,  pu'ikri-crihtihafa.  Pavikyay6*pca  'u;mkun  'aflfiv  sarum 
invikkyarati'.  If  the  bottom  is  woven  with  bear  lily,  it  "comes 
ick  out"  [sticks  out].  Then  the  basket  does  not  set  up  [good], 
rhen  the  bottom  sticks  out,  it  does  not  set  up  [good].  The  good 
eave  is  to  make  the  bottom  with  pineroot  strands  only. 
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Yi00a  passarum  tanipviktcak- 
kic  su?.40  'Axxaki;c  vura  panivik- 
kyarati'.41  Su?  kite  vura  po*v6*h- 
ramnihva'. 


Sarumvassihkyam  papanyurar 
patanihyakkuri.  Papanyurar  'u;m 
viira  hitiha^n  sarumvassihkyam 
'u'aho-ti'.  Papanyurar  'u;m  vura 
hitiha^n  'u'avahkamhiti'.  Sarum 
u'aktappurahiti  papanyurar.  Sa- 
rum ni'aktappunti  papanyurar. 
Pi;0  tanikxurikr6'°v. 


Xas  'axxak  tanivi-kr6-v  panyu- 
raramunnaxit'c,  'axxak  vura  sarum 
ni'aktappunti  papanyurar. 

Karixas  'axxak  nivrkrd'°v,  'ap- 
pap  'ikritapkif,  karu  'appa  pan- 
yurar, 'uxunniphino'vahitihat'e. 

Xas  'iffu0  panyurar  tanivl#k- 
ro'°v,  'axxak. 


Xas  panyurar  sarum  xakka^n 
tanixuripha',  kuyra;k  tanipvik- 
kiro-pie'va. 

Karixas  patcimi  nipikririhe*ca- 
ha'ak,  vaj;  kari  tani'afav,  yi00a 
tani'aramn5'°v.  Karixas  yl00a 
tanivl-kr6'°v,  panyurar  'appap 
ni'avlkvuti',  karu  'appap  sarum, 


The   three-strand  twining  coi 
to  an  end. 

I  "tie  down"  one  piner 
strand  [one  of  the  three  strai 
that  I  have  been  twining  wi 
inside.  I  twine  with  two  stran 
It  [the  end  of  the  dropped  stra 
must   always   stick   off  inside 

The  bear  lily  strand  I  alw, 
introduce  just  after  [i.  e., 
yond,  in  a  direction  away  fr 
the  weaver]  the  pineroot  strs 
[that  is  to  be  dropped}.  T 
bear  lily  strand  goes  on  the  b 
of  [i.  e.,  on  the  outside  of] 
pineroot  strand  all  the  tii 
The  bear  lily  strand  is  on  top 
the  time.  The  bear  lily  stra 
is  lined  with  the  pineroot  strai 
I  line  the  bear  lily  strand  wit! 
pineroot  strand.  I  make  v 
tical  bar  pattern  [by  facing  ( 
strand  only]  for  four  courses. 

Then  I  twine  with  two  strai 
around  twice  with  solid  bear  li 
lining  both  bear  lily  strands  w 
pineroot  strands. 

Then  I  twine  with  two  strar 
twice  around,  having  one  stra 
faced  with  maidenhair  and  i 
other  with  bear  lily,  it  runs 
round  vertical  barred  a  little  [ 
ferring  to  the  vertical  bar  th 
produced]. 

Then  after  that  I  two-stra 
twine    twice    around    with    be 

my. 

Then  I  vertical  bar  patte 
three  times  around,  bear  lily  ai 
pineroot  strands  together. 

Then  when  I  am  pretty  near 
ready  to  start  up  the  sides  of  t 


40  Or  suPkam. 

41  Or  p£\nivikkyare'ec,  that  I  am  going  to  twine  with  two  strands. 
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•ava'a-tcip.  Xas  kukku;m  va; 
,;n  tanipparav,  yi00a  kukku;m 
tiipparav. 


Xas  'arava'avahkam  tanip- 
iriphiro'°v,  kuyrakya;n  tanip- 
iriphiro'°v. 

Xas  'axxak  tanipvi*kr5-v  pan- 
iraramunnaxit'c. 

Xas  pi;8  nikutcitcvassiha',  'ap- 
i  panyufar,  'appap  sarum.  Va; 
kyupakutcitcvassihahiti',  pata- 
pvrkmaha,ak,  va;  kari  tanipic- 
•trip  papanyurar,  'appapkam 
l;  tanipihyakkuri. 


Pahu*t  kunkupatakravahiti 
suPkam,  karixas  takunvik- 
kyura'a  41a 

Karixas  papiccHc  tanipikrffi,42 
itcimi  nivlkkyura'vic,  viri  va; 
Lii  suP  tanitakrav,  yi80a  sarip 
Q*k  tanitakrav.  Va;  ka;n  pata- 
kutcitcvassiha',  viri  va;  ka;n 
ttanitakrav,  pakutcitcvasihasu- 
il^ya'atc.  Vura  ke*ccitc  passarip 
itani'd-ssip',  xas  va;  sti?  tanikif- 
uTinam'm. 

Xas  panivi-ktiha'ak,  ha/nihrna- 
tc  va;  niptaspu'nvuti  patakra- 


basket,  then  I  twine  with  three 
strands.  I  twine  with  three 
strands  once  around.  Then  I  two- 
strand  twine  once  around  with 
bear  lily  one  side  and  pineroot 
on  the  other,  with  the  three- 
strand  twining  in  the  middle. 
Then  I  three-strand  twine  there 
again,  I  three-strand  twine  once 
around  again. 

Then  on  top  of  the  three-strand 
twining  I  vertical  bar  pattern  a- 
round,  I  vertical  bar  pattern 
three  times  around. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  twice 
around  with  pure  bear  lily. 

Then  I  diagonal  bar  design 
with  a  bear  lily  strand  and  a  pine- 
root  strand.  The  way  I  make 
the  diagonal  bar  design  is  that 
when  I  have  two-strand  twined 
once  around,  I  break  off  the  bear 
lily  strand,  I  introduce  it  into 
the  other  [pineroot]  strand. 

(HOW  THEY  APPLY  A  HOOP  ON  THE 
INSIDE  BEFORE  THEY  WEAVE  UP 
THE  SIDES  OF  THE  BASKET)  41a 

When  I  first  hold  it  against  my 
knee,  when  I  am  about  to  start 
up  the  sides  of  the  basket,  then  I 
apply  a  hoop.  I  apply  a  hazel 
stick  as  a  hoop.  Where  I  diagonal- 
bar,  that  is  where  I  am  applying 
the  hoop,  inside  of  the  diagonal 
bar  designing.  I  select  a  rather 
stout  hazel  stick,  I  bend  it 
around  inside. 

Then  when  I  weave,  every  once 
in  a  while  I  lash  in  the  hoop,  I 


See  PL  23,  a. 
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^ar,  ya  vma  tanikyav,  su?  vura 
tusakrl  •  vhiram  'ni. 

Va;  kuma'i'i  patanitakrav,  xay 
xe-tcit'c,  panivikyura-ha'ak,  'uka*- 
rimhiti  vik,  patakravlppuxha'ak. 


Patanip0i00aha'ak,  va;  kari 
tanippuriccuk  patakravar. 

Jc.  Pahu-t        kunkunpavfkkyura-- 
hiti' 42a 

Pa'affiv  takunpafnvmaraha,ak, 
kari  takunpikrifi. 

Xas  sarum  kuyra;k  tanivi-k- 
r6'°v. 

Karixas  kukku;m  sarummfrk 
tanixxiiripha  karu   panurar,  pi-0. 

Xas  pi;0  tanivi-krQ-v  safum. 

Xas  kukku;m  tanixxuripha', 
pi;0  tanixxuriphir6'°n. 

Karixas  'axxak  tanipvrkrS-v 
panyurar. 

Karixas  tanixxuriphiro-v  pi;0 
'ikritapkirama^k,  panyiiraramQ  -k 
karu. 

Xas  kukku;m  'axxak  panyurar 
tanipvrkrd'°v. 

Xas  kukku;m  tanLxxuripha', 
'ikrivkir  tanixxuriphiro  '°v. 

Xas  pi;0  tanikutcitcvassi',  'ikri- 
tapkir  panyurar  xakka'an. 

Xas      kuyra;k      tanipvi-kr5*v 
panyurar. 
Karixas  'itr6-p  tanipxuripha'. 

42aSeePl.  23,  b.  ~ 


fix    it   good,    I    fasten    it   insi 
firm. 

I  apply  the  hoop,  so  that  it  v 
not  be  limber,  where  I  start 
the    sides    of    the    basket;    t 
basket  would  be  poor  if  I  did  r 
apply  the  hoop. 

When  I  finish  the  basket,  th 
I  rip  the  hoop  out. 

HOW   THEY    WEAVE    UP    THE    SID 
OF    THE    BASKET423 

When  they  finish  out  the  b( 
torn,  then  they  hold  it  agair 
the  knee. 

Then  I  weave  around  thi 
times  with  pineroot. 

Then  I  vertical  bar  design  fo 
times  around  with  pineroot  ai 
bear  lily. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  fo 
times  around  with  pineroot. 

Then  I  vertical  bar  desij 
again,  I  vertical  bar  design  fo 
times  around. 

Then  I  two-strand  twi 
around  twice  again  with  bear  lil 

Then  I  vertical  bar  design  fo 
times  around  with  maidenhe 
and  bear  lily. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  twin 
again  around  with  bear  lily. 

Then  I  vertical  bar  design  s 
times  around. 

Then  I  diagonal  bar  four  timi 
around  with  maidenhair  and  be* 
lily. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  thre 
times  around  with  bear  lily. 

Then  I  vertical  bar  design  fiv 
times  around. 
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Pahfi't  kavkum  kunkupapipa- 
trrpvahiti  passafip,  pa'ip- 
panvaritaha'ak 

Karixas  pata'ippanvariha,ak, 
ari  kya'kum  passarip  'axakma- 
itc  tanipicrikyasra/n'va,  va; 
j;m  'ippan  'upnlTinamitcputi', 
a'iffu©  tanipvrkr5'°v,  kari  tani- 
icpa'tsur  'itcammahit'c,  yi00a  va; 
anipicpa/trip,  pa'ipa'axxak  nipic- 
ikkyasrarat. 

Pa'umsur6-p  va;  kunkup6-0vu- 
a/nnahiti  saripvikkik.  Hfi-ri 
ura  va;  kunpihruwti',  va;  kun- 
ikkyarati  sipnuk?anamahatcP10- 
uppaf.  H^-ri  va;  vura  takun- 
iccap\  va;  kunfhru'vti  fa;  takun- 
i0xaxaf. 

Passarip  vura  'Ippan  uptu'p- 
itcasputi'  patanivikkyura*ha'ak. 

i.  Pahu-t    va;    vura    kunkupa- 
vikkyura/hiti' 

Karixas  kuyrakya;n  tanfpvrk- 
W   panyunanamiinnaxitc  vufa. 

Karixas  pi;0  tanikutcitcvassi- 
a',  ,ikritapkirpanyurarxakka'an. 

Karixas  pi;0  tanipvrkrS'v  pan- 
tirar. 

Ttr6#p  tanipxuriphiro'°r. 

Karixas  kuyra;k  tanipxurip- 
iro'°v,  'ikritapkframu -k  karu 
anyurar. 

Panyunanamunnaxitc  xas  ta- 
ipvikr6'°v,  'axakya'an. 

Karixas  tanipxuripha  pi;©  ta- 
ipvi-krd'°v. 


(HOW  THEY  BREAK  OFF  SOME  OF 
THE  WARP  STICKS  WHEN  THEY 
HAVE  PROGRESSED  WELL  TO- 
WARD THE  TOP  OF  THE   BASKET) 

Then  when  I  have  progressed 
well  toward  the  top  of  the  basket, 
then  I  twine  some  of  the  sticks 
two  together,  so  that  the  upper 
part  [of  the  basket]  will  become 
slender,  then  in  the  next  course  I 
break  them  off  one  at  a  time, 
breaking  off  one  wherever  I 
twined  two  together. 

The  broken  off  tips  they  call 
"sticks  that  have  been  woven 
with . ' '  Sometimes  they  use  them , 
weave  a  cover  of  a  little  basket 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  tie 
them  in  a  bunch  and  use  it  to 
clean  things  with. 

The  warp  sticks  get  slenderer 
anyway  as  I  weave  upward. 

(HOW  THEY  KEEP  ON  WEAVING  UP 
THE    SIDES    OF    THE    BASKET) 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  three 
times  around  with  nothing  but 
bear  lily. 

Then  I  diagonal-bar  four  times 
around  with  maidenhair  and 
bear  lily. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  four 
times  around  again  with  bear  lily. 

I  vertical-bar  five  times  around. 

Then  I  vertical-bar  three  times 
around  with  maidenhair  and  bear 

lily. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  twice 
around  with  bear  lily. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  four 
times  around  with  vertical  bar 
design. 
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n.  Pahfi't  kunkupe-p0i00ahiti  pa- 
'uhsipnu'uk42b 

Karixas  patcimi  nip6100e'ec. 
Karixas  tani'arav  yi00a'. 

Karixas  'ikrivki  tanipvikpa0  ;43 
sarummu'uk  pa'aravmu-k  'usak- 
rrvhiti'. 

Karixas  tanip0i0.  'IpamPicvrt- 
tatcmfl-k  tanipicrikkyufi.  H&-ri 
'  arara '  a  -nmu  'uk  takunpicrlkkyufi , 
ha-ri  kyaru  vura  vastaranmu'uk. 
Va;  vura  ka;n  xas  nickyaxxicrihti' 
pe-pvikmufam.  Pa'axxaki;tc  to-- 
sa-mkaha;k  pavi-kr5-v  pakari 
nip0i00e'ec,  va;  kari  pa'ippam 
tanitaspur  sarippak,  'avahkam 
'uvararrhva  pamu'ippan.  Xas 
pakari  tanipvrkma  ka;n  pe-kvik- 
muram,  vaj^  vura  nivfkca-nti  pa- 
'ippam passarippak.  Karixas  pa- 
tanipvi-kmaha;k  pa'ifutctimitc- 
vrkro'°v,  karixas  va;  ka;n  pa'ipa 
nitaspiirirak  pa'ippam,  taniyQ-n- 
niipri  'axxak  vura  passarum, 
xas  saruk  tanicrQTuni  pa'ippam, 
tanipicritararic.  Karixas  tani- 
vussur  pa'ippam  pamu'ipankam. 
PupippQ-ntihara,  pava;  taninic- 
caha'ak.  Patanikruptararicri- 

ha'ak,44  ha-ri  'aP  'upim0atraksl-p- 
rinati'. 


(HOW   THEY    FINISH   THE    TOBACC 

BASKET)  42b 

Then  I  am  about  to  finish  it. 

Then  I  three-strand  twine  one 
around. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  si 
times  around  with  pineroot,  t\ 
three-ply  twining  holds  it  [th 
final  two-strand  twining]  up. 

Then  I  finish  it  off.  I  faste 
it  with  a  little  thread  of  sinev 
They  sometimes  fasten  it  wit 
Indian  [iris]  twine,  and  som< 
times  with  a  buckskin  thonj 
I  always  stop  at  the  end  of 
course.  When  only  two  rounc 
remain  before  I  finish,  then 
loop  a  sinew  [filament]  over 
hazel  stick,  the  ends  of  it  [of  th 
sinew]  hanging  down  outside  th 
basket.  Then  when  I  two-stran 
twine  another  course  around  t 
the  end  of  the  [previous]  cours 
there,  I  two-strand  twine  th 
sinew  together  with  the  war 
stick.  Then  when  I  finish  th 
last  round,  then  I  put  the  tw 
pineroot  strands  through  th 
looped  sinew,  then  I  pull  th 
sinew  downward;  I  tighten  i 
down.  Then  I  cut  off  the  end 
of  the  sinew.  It  does  not  com 
undone  when  I  do  this  way  to  it 
If  I  sew  it  down,  maybe  it  wil 
come  undone  [lit.  it  will  com< 
undone  upward]  again. 


42b  See  Pis.  24  and  25,  a. 

43  Special  verb  used  of  last  rows  of  two-ply  twining  at  the  rim  o; 
a  basket. 

44  Most  baskets  are  finished  nowadays  by  sewing  a  few  stitches 
with  modern  commercial  thread  instead  of  following  one  of  these  old 
methods. 
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o.  Pahu-t     kunkupavikkyahiti 
pe'Oxuppar443 

Karixas  pe*0xuppar  kuna  ta- 
nvik.  Xas  va;,  vura  tani- 
^upe'kxurikk^ha'  pa'uhslpnu;k 
'ukupe  -kxuriky  ahiti' . 

Picci;p  tani'affiv,  tanitayr0ha\ 

Xas  yi00a  tanivrkro'°v. 

Karixas  tanikyaVssip  patanivik, 
v&^  vura  tani'i-  kyaru.  Kuyra;k 
tani'arav,  karu  kuyra,;k  tani- 
vi'krSw  sarum. 


KarLxas  kuyra;k  tanLxxuripha'. 
Xas  'axxak  tanivrkr5-v  sarum. 

Karixas  kuyra;k  tanipxuri- 
phiro'°v. 

KarLxas  'axxak  tampxuriphiro'v 
'ikritapkir. 

Sarum  yi00a  tanipvrkro,0v. 

KarLxas  patani'afav,  yi00a 
tani'arav. 

Karixas  'axxak  tanipvi'krS'v 
sarum. 

Xas  yittce'tc  vura  tanipxuri- 
phiro'°v. 

Karixas  tanikutcitcvassiha  kuy- 
ra*k. 

Xas  panyurar  tanivi'krO'v  pr0. 

Karixas  kuyra;k  tanipxdrip- 
hiro'°v,  'ikritapkiramu'uk. 

Karixas  'axxak  tanipvrkro'v 
panyurar. 

Karixas  kuyra;k  tanikutcitc- 
vassiha sarummu'k  panyurar  xak- 
ka'an. 

Karixas  yi00a  tani'aramno'°v, 
yi00a  panyurar  ni'avikvuti  kyaru 
'axxak  sarum. 


(WEAVING    THE    COVER)  44a 

Then  I  make  the  cover  in  turn. 
I  make  the  same  designs  on  it  as 
the  tobacco  basket  has. 

First  I  start  it,  I  lash  the  base. 

Then  I  weave  around  once. 

Then  I  start  to  three-strand 
twine,  introducing  [new]  sticks. 
I  three-strand  twine  three  times 
around,  and  then  two-strand 
twine  around  three  times  with 
pineroots. 

Then  I  vertical-bar  three  times 
around. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  twice 
around  with  the  pineroot. 

Then  I  vertical-bar  three  times 
around  again. 

Then  I  vertical-bar  twice 
around  with  maidenhair. 

I  two-strand  twine  around  once 
with  pineroot. 

Then  I  three-strand  twine,  I 
three-strand   twine  once  around. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  twice 
around  with  pineroot. 

Then  I  vertical-bar  just  once 
around  again. 

Then  I  diagonal-bar  three 
times  around. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  four 
courses  of  bear  lily. 

Then  I  vertical-bar  three  times 
around  with  the  maidenhair. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  twice 
around  again  with  bear  lily. 

Then  I  diagonal-bar  three  times 
around   with   pineroot   and   bear 

my. 


See  Pis.  24  and  25,  a. 
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Karixas       yi00a       tanivi'krow 
panyunanamunnaxit'c. 


Karixas  'axxak  tanikutcitcvas- 
siha',  'ikritapkir  kyaru  panyurar. 

Karixas  kuyra;k  tanfpvrkrd'°v, 
vura  panyunanamunnaxit'c. 

Karixas  kuyra;k  tanipvrkr5-v 
vura  sanumunnaxi'c. 

Karixas  pa'axxaki;tc  to'sa'm- 
kaha,ak,  va;  kari  pa'ippam 
tanitaspuf. 

Xas  pata'ifutctf'mitcha^k,  va; 
kari  kg  #ci  teas  vura  passarum 
patanivi\kr5'°v.45  Va;  kari  kfr- 
citcas  vura  passarum  patani'urip 
pata'ifutctimitc?ipvrkr6'°v.  Va/ 
'u;m  pupiktrttihara. 

Xas  saruk  tanicruTuni,  xas  va; 
ka;n  pe*0xupparak  'u*mmukitc 
vura  patanivussuf.  Va;  ni- 
kyupapicrikkyurhahiti\ 

Karixas  'itcammahite  tani- 
'ivukurrpva  passarip  po*ve'hrup- 
ramti',  tani'u'msur.46 

p.  PahQ't       kunkupe*nhikkyahiti 
pe*0xuppar 

Panivi'ktiha^k,  tce*myatcva 
nipikya-varihvuti  pe*0xuppar  pa- 
sipnu'kkan,  kiri  ko;  yS'ha'. 

Karixas  pamu0xuppar  pata- 
nip0i00aha'ak,  xas  tani'arip  vas- 
taran,  xas  tanikruptararicrrhva' 
yimusitcmahitc  tanikriipkurihva 
to'pvappiro'piOva  vura  pavas- 
tafan,  'uykurukku*npa0ahiti  pa- 
vastaran.47  Xakinlvkihakan  ta- 
nikru-pkuri    'ippamu'uk.      'Ipan- 


Then  I  three-strand  twine  on 
around  carrying  one  bear  li 
strand  along  with  two  pineroi 
strands. 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  om 
around  with  solid  bear  lily. 

Then  I  diagonal  bar  once 
round,  maidenhair  and  bear  lil; 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  thr» 
times  around  with  solid  bear  lil; 

Then  I  two-strand  twine  thr< 
times  around  with  nothing  bi 
pineroot  strands. 

Then  the  next,  the  last  cours 
I  hook  the  sinew  over. 

Then  when  it  is  the  last  roum 
it  is  larger  pineroots  that  I  wea^s 
around  with.  I  select  bigger  pin 
root  strands  when  I  weave  the  la: 
course.    That  way  it  does  not  ri] 

Then  I  draw  it  downward,  the 
I  cut  if  off  close  to  the  body  < 
the   cover.     That  is   the  way 
fasten  the  ends. 

Then  I  break  off  one  by  or 
the    projecting    hazel    sticks; 
trim  them  off. 

(HOW    THEY    TIE    THE    COVER    O? 

While  I  am  weaving,  ever 
once  in  a  while  I  try  the  cov( 
on  the  basket,  so  it  will  fit  it  gooc 

Then  when  I  finish  the  cove] 
I  cut  a  buckskin  thong;  then 
sew  it  on,  all  around;  the  thon 
zigzags  around.  At  seven  place 
I  sew  it  on,  with  sinew.  It  is 
little  below  the  top  that  I  sew  i 
on,  at  the  three-strand  twining 


45  Or  va;  kari  keVcitcas  vura  mfi'k  passarum  patanivl*kr5'°v. 

46  The  old  verb  denoting  the  process  of  breaking  them  off. 

47  See  PL  25,  a. 
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a,  The  tobacco  basket,  with  bottom  finished,  with  temporary  hoop  inside 


b,  The  tobacco  basket  as  its  sides  start  up 
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The  Tobacco  Basket  and  its  Cover.  Finished  but  not  yet  Cleaned  Out 
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CL 


a,  The  finisheil  tobacco  basket  with  its  cover  tied  on 


6,  Limber  upriver  style  of  tobacco  basket,  with  foundation  of  iris  twine 
instead  of  hazel  sticks 
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a,  Upriver  woman's  hat  with  bunch  of  feathers  on  its  top.  b,  c,  d,  Three  stages  of  making  an  upriver 
hat  into  a  tobacco  basket:  b,  the  upriver  hat;  c,  the  same  partly  sewed  up;  d,  the  same  made  into  a 
tobacco  basket,  hung  up  with  thong.  Only  a  small  opening  left  at  the  top,  otherwise  closed  with 
sewed-on  buckskin  strip 
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unnukitc  va;  ka;n  patanikrup- 
;urihva',  'aravak. 

Ha-ri  suP  vura  'u'ikyuruprrh- 
a  patarupravar,  'ipcQ'nkinatcas 
ura  pavastaran  Vikyuruprrh- 
a,  suPkam  'usuPpifahina-ti'. 

Xas  yi06a  va-ram  tanikrirpka', 
rastaranxara,  'arippapu',  pamu* 
:uninhitararicrihe;c  pe-0xuppaf. 
laru  hS-ri  paka;n  tanipikrup- 
:6-m'mar,  va;  vura  tani'it.cur 
r&Tam  'imhiccuru'11  48  pa'aripapu 
)amu'ippankam,  va;  karu  vura 
iihr6-vic. 

Hd-ri  vura  yi00a  po-hyarup- 
amti  'atcipya/k  49  kunpinhik- 
ty6-ti  patarupravar.50  Hoy  viira 
7a  kunpinhittunvuti'. 

Karixas  patcimi  nipimOatara- 
icrihe'ec,  tanipiOxup,  karixas 
3axarrpcurahitihan  pavastaran 
tani'Q-ssip,  xas  va;  mu*k  tanita- 
uprav. 

Piccf-tc  'i0yu-kkinuya-tc  vur 
'unhrkkyarati',  va;  ka;n  po-tarup- 
[•avahiti',  va;  ka;n  taninakka,ar, 
pupuxxwitc  'icrihpihtiha^. 

Karixas  yi00ukuna  taniyu-nnu- 
pri',  karixas  'i0yu-kkinuya-tc  kuk- 
m;m  taninhi-kkyar,51  yi00ukuna 
taniyirnnupri'.  Karixas  'i0yQ'k 
tani'iccipkyar  52  kyukku'um. 

Karixas  yi00ukuna  taniyu-nnu- 
pri'. 

Karixas  pa'avahkamPiccipiv- 
ra0an  va;  taninakkaf  po*sak- 
rivhikkire'ec. 

Karixas  ta'ifutctf-mitc  tanipi- 
yu'nnupri',     taniptarupra*m'mar. 


Sometimes  they  run  the  tie- 
thong  through  [the  basket],  short 
pieces  [each  making  one  loop], 
knotting  them  on  the  inside. 

Then  I  sew  a  long  one  on,  a 
long  thong,  a  cut  strip,  to  tie  the 
cover  on  with.  Or  where  I  finish 
sewing  it  on,  I  let  the  end  of  the 
thong  stick  out  long;  I  shall  use 
it. 


Sometimes  they  tie  the  tie- 
thong  on  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
loops.  They  just  tie  it  together 
any  place. 

Then  when  I  am  going  to  tie  it 
on,  I  put  the  cover  on  the  bas- 
ket; then  I  take  the  sticking  out 
thong;  then  I  lace  it  with  that. 

First  it  goes  straight  across  and 
laces  through  there;  I  make  a 
knot  there;  it  is  not  drawn  tight. 

Then  I  insert  it  through  at 
another  place,  then  it  runs  straight 
across  again,  and  through  another 
[loop];  then  I  run  it  across  to 
the  other  side. 

Then  I  put  it  through  another 
one  [another  loop]. 

Then  I  pass  it  around  one 
[thong]  on  top  so  it  will  be  tight. 

Then  I  put  it  through  the  last 
loop,  I  finish  lacing  it.     Then  I 


48  Or  'uxari-pcuruti',  or  'uxari-pcurahiti'. 

49  Lit.  on  the  middle  of  one  that  is  sticking  out. 

60  This  word  is  also  applied  to  the  tie-thong  of  a  baby  basket. 

51  Or  t6-nhl-kkyar. 

52  Or  Viccipkyarati',  or  tu'iccipkyar,  it  runs  across. 
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Karixas  pa'avahkam?icciplvra0an 
va;  mussurukam  taniyu-nnupri'. 
Karixas  taninhf-c  'avahkarh. 

Va;  ka;n  'ipannHc  'unhfccuru; 
vastafan,  va;  muvk  takuntakka- 
rari 'a?.  Ha'ri  vura  puf&'t  'inhic- 
curOTa,  y!0  xas  vura  takuninhic- 
cuf,  pamu-  kuntakkararihe'ec. 


tuck  it  under  one  [thong]  that 
on  top.     Then  I  tie  it  on  top. 

By  the  end  of  the  thong  th 
is  sticking  off  they  hang  it  u 
Sometimes  there  is  not  any  stic 
ing  off,  then  they  tie  another  oi 
on  to  hang  it  up  with. 

Plate  25,  a,  shows  the  finished  tobacco  basket  woven  by  Imkyanva 
the  making  of  which  is  described  above,  with  cover  tied  on.  Maso 
the  Ray  Collection  from  Hupa  Reservation,  Plate  15,  No.  67,  sho\ 
a  tobacco  basket,  which  is  Nat.  Mus.  No.  126520,  Hupa,  collect* 
by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray;  see  also  his  comment  on  this  basket,  which  v 
have  quoted,  p.  24. 

q.  Tusipirnvahiti  pako;h  pa'uhsipnu,uk 
(measurements  of  the  tobacco  basket) 

The  tobacco  basket  made  by  Imkyanvan,  the  making  of  which 
described  on  pages  107-126  of  this  paper,  measures  8  inches  in  dian 
eter,  6%  inches  high,  and  4%  inches  across  the  mouth.  Attachmei 
points  of  loops  of  tie-thong  are  ca.  2%  inches  apart.  Projection  >\ 
loops  from  basket  ca.  2%  inches.  Free  end  of  thong  32  inches  Ion 
Cover  2%  inches  high,  5l/2  inches  diameter.  The  basket  with  cov< 
on  is  8%  inches  high.      The  finished  basket  is  shown  in  Plate  25,  • 


3.  Pakah?uhsipnu'uk 

'U;mkun  karu  vura  'uhsipnu;k 
kuntli Tahiti  pakahr'arahsa',  va; 
vura  kunkupavfkkyahiti  pannu; 
vura  sipnu;k  nukupavikkyahiti', 
va;  vura  kunkup^-kxurikkyahiti'. 
Vurama  'u;m  kunxunnutit'c,  pu- 
saripsariphitihap\  'a;n  kunsarip- 
hiti'.  Ha-ri  va;  vura  kunsar- 
iphiti  pa'avahkam  kunvikkyarati 
kyaru  vura.  Ke'ttcas  karu  vura 
kunikya-tti',  kyaru  vura  tfi-ppit- 
cas.  Va;  vura  pamu9xuppar  kun- 
kupe'ky^-hiti',  pavura  nu;  nanu- 
'uhsipnu;k  'u;mkun  karu  vura  va; 
kunkup6-kya-hiti\ 


(upriver  tobacco  basket) 

The  upriver  Indians  have  t( 
bacco  baskets,  too,  weaving  the] 
as  we  do,  and  using  the  san 
kinds  of  designs.  They  are  kin 
of  limber  ones;  they  do  not  m 
hazel  sticks,  they  use  iris  twir 
for  hazel  sticks.  Sometimes  the 
use  as  hazel  sticks  the  same  kin 
of  material  that  they  twine  witl 
They  make  big  ones  and  litt] 
ones.  They  make  the  cover  of  i 
the  same  way  as  we  do  for  ou 
tobacco  baskets. 
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4.  PakahapxanPuhsfpnu,uk  (upriver  hat  tobacco  basket) 


Pakah  Paras  'a;n  kunsariphiti 
iamukunPapxa,an.  Kunnutitcas 
a'apxa'^,  vura  kuniyxumxu'm- 
i\ 

A.  Pakahapxa^n  pakume^mus 

Pakah  Paraksa  pamukun  Papxa;n 
apxanxarahsa'.  Xiinnutitcas, 

a;n  kunsariphiti'.  Ha-ri  'affiv 
i-0ky  ukrixxavkahiti'.53  Ha-ri 
a'apxanPaffivak  'a;xkunic  'uy- 
urukkahiti'.  HaT  icpuk  kunik- 
upko'tti  'apxanPaffi'vak,  pi-0. 
cpuka'iffuOkam  'apxanPaffiv 

:u;k  'u'ifuekanihivuti',  pi;9  ta- 
:unPfkrirpka',  'apxanPaffiv  ku;k 
iiifu0kamhivuti'.  Kunanu^vura 
:o*ho-maya"ttcas  pananupxa,an. 

B.  PakahapxanPikxufik 

Xa;s  vura  kowiira  pakahap- 
a;n  'ikxurikaxarahsa',54  kowur 
iP  kunivyihura;n  pamukun  Pik- 
urik.  Xa;t  karu  vura  fg/t  vura 
a^  kumevkxurik,  va;  nukupe'0- 
iya*nahiti  kite  kahapxanPik- 
ufik. 


The  upriver  Indians  have  hats 
with  twine  for  hazel  sticks.  They 
are  soft  hats.  One  can  bend 
them  together. 

(WHAT    THE    UPRIVER    HATS    LOOK 
LIKE) 

The  hats  of  the  upriver  people 
are  tall  hats.  They  are  Umber. 
Twine  is  used  for  hazel  sticks. 
Sometimes  on  top  there  is  a  bunch 
of  feathers.  Sometimes  the  middle 
of  the  top  of  the  hat  is  painted 
red.  Sometimes  they  sew  den- 
talia  on  the  top  of  the  hat,  four. 
The  small  end  of  the  dentalia  is 
to  the  top,  they  sew  four  on,  with 
the  small  end  to  the  top.  But  our 
hats  are  just  right  size  [height]. 

(PATTERNS  OF  UPRIVER  HATS) 

Pretty  near  all  the  upriver  hats 
are  long  patterns,  their  patterns 
slant  up.  No  matter  what  the 
pattern,  we  just  call  it  upriver  hat 
pattern. 


.  'A0i0ufvo-nnupma    Va'aro-ras     (some  happy  camp  people  weave 
'u*mkun  karu  va;  ka'kum  kun-  that  kind  of  hat  too) 

vi'kti  kuma'apxa'3!! 


Pananuvik  yl;v  yuruk  vura  va^ 
unkupavikkyahiti',  karuma  'u;m- 
unyi0tapamukuntcu-pha',yuhi'. 


Our  basket  works  go  a  long  way 
downriver;  though  they  talk  dif- 
ferent,   Yuruk,    they    make    our 


53  A  Klamath  hat  in  the  National  Museum,  no.  24075,  has  several 
idescent  tail  feathers  of  the  tcittat'  Magpie,  Pica  pica  hudsonia 
Sabine),  tied  to  its  top.  It  was  collected  at  Klamath  Indian  Keser- 
ation,  Oregon,  by  L.  S.  Dyar,  Agent  and  was  accessioned  July  20, 
576.  Dimensions:  7%  inches  diameter,  flat  top  4%  inches  diam- 
ber,  height  4%  inches.  The  longest  feather  projects  from  middle 
F  top  of  hat  11^  inches.     See  PI.  26,  a. 

64  =xa;s  vura  k6'vura  pakahapxa;n  v&'ramas  pamukun Pikxurik. 
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Karuma  vura  va^  kari  kunkupa- 
vikkyahiti  pananuvik.  Karuk 
'u;m  vura  'a0i0ufv6-nnupm  u'lp- 
panhiti  pananuvik.  'A0i0ufvo-n- 
nupma  kumaka-m  55  'u;mkun  ta- 
y!0  pamukun'vik.'  A0i0ufv5-n- 
nupma  Va'aru-ras  vaj^  vura  kari 
kunkupavtkkyahiti  pananuvik, 
kuna  vura  vaj^  ka;n  ka'kum  takun- 
vi-kti  pakahapxa,an.  'A0i0uftlc- 
ra;m  Va'ara/ras  ka/kum  'u;mkun 
va^  ka;n  vura  takunvi'kti  'a;n 
takunsariphiti',  va,;  ka;n  vura 
karu  takunvikkyarati  'akxa,ap. 
'Icvf  tatakParahsa'. 

D.  PahQ't  mit  kunkupittihat  pa- 
kunipira-nvutihat  mit  pannu; 
kuma'ara^rasPakahParahsa  ko*- 
va,  kah  Tnna;m  pata'irahiv- 
ha,ak 

K6-vura  kuma'irahiv  Viran- 
k6-ttihanik  Tnna/m  pamita  na- 
nitta'at.  'U'atira-nnatihanik  'ax- 
akPattiv  pa'assip  karu  pe*mva- 
fam,  karu  pataripa'an,  vo;pir2,-n- 
vutihanik  pava*s,  'ararava,as,56 
karupakahapxa'an,  karu  pa'ip,  pa- 
vura  ko-  kuma'u'up  pakaruk  va'- 
u'up.  KinPe-htihat  mit  hd'ri  pa- 
kahapxa'an,  puva;  kini0xu-nnati- 
hafa,  punanuva-hafa. 


E.  Tcimi  nutcuphuru0une;c  paka- 
hapxan  Puhsipnu  ,uk 

Ha*ri  va;  kahapxa^n  taking- 
karuk,  viri  va;  pa'avansa  ha-ri  to*- 
kyav  'uhsfpnu'uk.  'A*tcip  takun- 
pikru'pvar         'apxanapma/n'nak. 


kind  of  basketry.  And  our  bas 
ketry  extends  upriver  to  Happ, 
Camp.  But  upriver  of  Happ, 
Camp  they  have  different  bas 
ketry.  The  Happy  Camp  peopl 
make  our  kind  of  baskets,  bu 
some  among  them  make  uprive 
hats.  The  Happy  Camp  people 
some  of  them  there  too  weav 
with  twine  for  hazel  sticks,  the; 
there  also  weave  with  'altxa'^ 
They  are  already  halfway  up 
river  people. 


(HOW  OUR  KIND  OF  PEOPLE  USE 
TO  TRADE  WITH  THE  UPRIVE 
PEOPLE  AT  CLEAR  CREEK  NE1! 
YEAR  CEREMONY) 

Each  new  year  ceremony  m; 
deceased  mother  would  go  t 
Clear  Creek  to  attend  the  ne\ 
year  ceremony.  She  would  p&c. 
upriver  two  pack  basket  loads  c 
bowl  baskets  and  openwork  plates 
and  dipper  baskets;  she  wouL 
trade  them  for  blankets,  India; 
blankets,  and  upriver  hats,  an< 
juniper  seeds,  for  all  kinds  o 
things,  upriver  things.  The: 
used  to  give  us  those  upriver  hat 
sometimes,  but  we  did  not  wea 
them,  it  does  not  look  right  on  us 

(TELLING  ABOUT  THE  UPRIVER  HAr 
TOBACCO    BASKET) 

Sometimes  they  give  us  an  up 
river  hat  upriver,  and  then  a  mai 
sometimes  makes  a  tobacco  bas- 
ket out  of  it.     They  sew  the  hal 


65  Or  kumakaruk. 

56  They  used  to  make  many  buckskin  blankets  upriver. 
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astaran  67  takunpi0xiipparari, 
is  takunpikriipsap  'a;nmu-k 
;m  pakunPikrirpti'.  Viira  pu- 
5*vura  pikriipsa-ptihajS,  'apap 
lira  n!-nnamitc  'usiirukkirhiti', 
a;  ka;n  pe-heTaha  kunPiyvay- 
imnihe'ec.  Taffirapu  viira  ta- 
unkifuttcak  'avahkam  paka;n 
isiirukka-hiti'.  'Apap  takunPic- 
iptcak  'icvi  taffirapu',68  sakri 
jra  takunfkyav.  Viira  piitta;y 
i;  ka;n  suP  mahya*nnatihap  pe- 
I'raha'.  Viira  patakka-nnimitc 
is  pakunPihriWti',  xas  pakun- 
kya-ti  pa'uhsipnu'uk,  ta'apxan- 
5'mmitc.  Viira  tapu'imtara- 
1-mhitihara  pamukxiifik,  xas  pa- 
in Pihrirvti'.  Yav  'ukup6*va'y- 
sukahiti',  pakunpihta/nvuti 

rheraha'.  V&x  kuma'i'i  pakun- 
pkirpputi:  va^  'um  pu'iftcikin- 
rttihafa.  TakunPakku  'avah- 
im  vaj^  kari  yav  tukupg-va/yri- 
ikaha'.  KahapxanPuhsipnu^k 
i£  kunkup6-0viiya-nnahiti\ 

.  Pahfl't  kunkupe\kya\hiti  pe- 
heTahamahya-nnarav  kahap- 
xa'an 68a 

Patcimi  kunikruppare*caha;k 
I'fppam,  xas  ko'mahitc  vura 
kunpii00af .  Pupuxxwitc  pii00an- 
lap  karu  viifa.  Pavura  ko -ma- 
te   kunpii00unti',    pako-mahitc 


mouth  together  in  the  middle. 
They  cover  it  with  a  buckskin 
strip,  and  sew  it  together,  with 
Indian  twine  they  sew  it.  They 
do  not  sew  it  all  up,  one  end  is 
left  open,  where  they  will  put  the 
tobacco  in.  They  just  stuff  a 
buckskin  in  on  top  in  the  hole. 
At  the  other  end  they  put  on  a 
piece  of  buckskin  as  a  patch. 
They  do  not  put  much  tobacco 
in  it.  It  is  an  old  one  that  they 
use,  that  they  make  into  a  to- 
bacco basket;  it  is  already  an  old 
hat.  The  patterns  can  no  longer 
be  made  out  when  they  use  it.  It 
spills  out  good,  whenever  they 
get  it  out.  That  is  what  they 
like  it  for :  it  does  not  stick  [to  the 
basket].  They  just  tap  it  [the 
basket  with  a  stick]  and  it  spills 
out  good.  An  upriver  hat  to- 
bacco basket  is  what  they  call  it. 


(HOW  THEY  MAKE  A  TOBACCO 
CONTAINER  OUT  OF  AN  UPRIVER 
HAT)  68a 

When  they  are  going  to  sew 
with  sinew,  then  they  soak  it 
for  a  while.  They  do  not  soak 
it  too  much  either.  They  soak 
only  as  much  as  they  are  going 


57  They  double  a  buckskin  strip  over  the  edges. 

58  Or  tafirapu'icvrttat'c. 

58a  For  purposes  of  study,  an  "upriver  hat"  in  the  national  eol- 
ations was  made  into  a  tobacco  basket  by  Imkyanvan.  The  speci- 
en  thus  converted  is  National  Museum  Spn.  No.  19293.  Hat 
llected  at  McCloud  River,  Shasta  County,  California,  by  Livingston 
one,  accessioned  July  20,  1876,  flat  top  4%  inches  across,  estimated 
iginal  height,  3%  inches.  Dimensions  of  finished  tobacco  basket, 
|%  inches  long,  3%  inches  wide;  opening  1%  inches  long,  %  inch  wide; 
ap  1%  inches  long.     (See  PI.  26,  b,  c,  d.) 
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kiinihro-vic.  Pattay  takunpii00a- 
raha'ak,  'uxe-ttcitchiti',  'upip- 
puTiti'. 

Pataxannahicitc  'upuBOarahiti- 
ha,ak,  xas  va,;  'icvit  takunfcxay- 
cuf.  Xas  takunl-vusuvus.59  Xas 
takuntaxvic.  Xas  takunPixxax.60 
Takun0akikikkiMn.  Takunpap- 
putcaya/tcha'.  Xas  'apkurukkan 
takunparfcrrhva',  yfttce-tc  vufa. 
Va;  vura  ko'samaya'tcas  takunik- 
yav  pako;s  kunikruppare'ec. 

Takunpikrupsap^  pa  apxanPap- 
ma/n'nak.  Xakkarari  'utaxnana- 
nicukvat'c.  'Appapkam  takunsup- 
pifha  pa'ipamPa'an.  Xas  taku- 
nikrupri;n  'iplhsi-hmu'uk.  Taku- 
niyunkurihva  pa'ippam.  Xas  va; 
takunicyu-nkiv  pa'ipparii.  'Ap- 
pap  kuna  ku;k  takunicrunma 
pa'ipamPa'an.  Pu'im0avurirkti- 
hap\  Xas  va^urakunkupe-krup- 
pahiti'.  Ko-vura  Vtcip  takun- 
pikrupsap\  'Apma;nmu  -k  vura 
hitiha;n  'asxay  kunikya-tti',  pak- 
kari  kunikrupparati'. 


Xas  'icvi  tinihya'tc  takunvup- 
paksur  pataffirapu',  pakunicnap- 
tcakkare^c  po  •siirukka  "hiti  'ap- 
papkaiii,  pavo''afnvhe'ec.  Va; 
vura  ko;  utirihiti  takunvuppak- 
suf,  pak6;  po*sururuprinahiti', 
vaj;  ko;  takunvussuf.  Karixas 
va^  takunicnaptcak,  'appapkam 
takun0rvkya'.  'Ippammft-k  vura 
yav  takunkup^'kru-pkaha'. 


to  use.     If  they  soak  too  mucl 
it  gets  soft,  it  breaks  in  two. 

After  it  has  soaked  a  whil 
they  rip  a  piece  off.  Then  the 
bend  it  repeatedly.  They  clea 
off  the  fat  or  meat.  Then  the 
pull  off  shreds.  They  run 
through  the  mouth.  They  che 
it  good.  Then  they  twist 
on  the  thigh,  just  one  pb 
They  make  it  the  size  they  ai 
going  to  use. 

They  pinch  together  the  ru 
of  the  hat.  Both  ends  are  gaj 
ing.  They  make  a  knot  in  or 
end  of  the  sinew  thread.  The 
they  make  a  hole  through  wit 
the  bone  awl.  They  poke  tfc 
thread  through.  Then  they  pu 
the  thread  through.  Then  the 
pass  it  back  to  the  other  (  = 
first)  side.  They  do  not  sew  : 
with  top  stitch.  They  keep  se^ 
ing  that  way.  All  the  midd] 
part  they  sew  together.  The 
keep  moistening  it  with  th 
mouth  when  they  are  sewin 
with  it. 

Then  they  cut  a  widish  piec 
of  buckskin  to  patch  the  hoi 
with  at  one  end,  where  the  bol 
torn  is  going  to  be.  They  cu 
it  as  wide  as  the  hole  is,  s 
wide  they  cut  it.  Then  the 
patch  it,  they  put  it  on  one  end 
They  sew  it  on  with  good  sinew 


59  Or  takunrvuxdvux.  These  two  verbs  have  the  same  meaning 
They  also  sometimes  do  this  to  the  sinew  just  before  they  put  it  h 
the  water. 

60  Or  takunPixaxavara'a. 
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Xas  'icvi  takunviissur  pataf- 
apu'  tcuyitc  vura,  xas  va; 
rkrup  takiinpi-xo-rariv,61  pa'ap- 
uPatcipya-k  po-kruppahitihi- 
'ak.  'Axakya;n  takunpikrirpvar 
•tcip.  'Apapmahitc  kunPiivrin- 
L,ti  patakunikruppaha'ak,  pa'ipa 
ira  picci;p  kunkupe'kruppahat'. 
'Appapkam  vura  'u0xirpsura- 
ti',  paka;n  kunmahya/nnati 
sheTaha'. 

Karixas  vastaran  takun  Parip- 
f,  'usunnunupninahitihatc  62 
istaran  takunikrirpka',  'ippam- 
fi'uk,  'a-tcip  takunkiffuyrav,63 
i/apmanti;m  takunikru-pka'. 
imQ'k  'aP  kuntakkararihe'ec. 
imukunPiheTahasa/n'va,  pamu- 
rn  ?  ihe  -rahamahy  a  -nnaramsa'. 
Lira  puffa't  'a^pun  'rt.curutiha^, 
rviira  'a?  'uvararrhva',  yav  xus 
lnkupa'g'eeahiti'. 
TafirapuvuppakatcmQ-k  takun- 
futtcak  64  passurukka'a.  Kun- 
iti  xay  'upasxaypa'.  Karu  va; 
t;n  kuni'vayra*mnihvuti'  karu 
i;  ka;n  kunrvayrlccukvuti', 
;h6*raha'. 

Pe  "cyuxeirix^  *n  Pihe  Tahamah- 
ya*nnarav 

Hd"ri  vura  takunsuvaxra  kite 
5yux0irix6-nma,an.  Va;  'ihg-raha 
inmahya'nnaramti  ha-fi.  Ku- 
ppe  *nti  'icyux0irixyo  *n  Pihe  Taha- 
ahya-nnaram.  Kunicyirnna0- 
lti  picciMp.  Xas  va;  takunsu- 
ixra',  'ahupmu-k  'uktatrrhva 
i?  pama'*!!,     va;    'u;m    pupak- 


Then  they  cut  a  narrow  piece 
of  buckskin,  then  they  cover 
the  seam  with  it,  where  it  is 
sewed  in  the  middle  of  the  hat. 
They  sew  it  double  in  the  middle. 
They  keep  turning  it  from  side 
to  side  as  they  sew  it,  just  as 
they  sewed  it  before. 

One  end  is  open,  where  they 
put  the  tobacco  in. 

Then  they  cut  a  strip  of  thong. 
They  sew  it  on  looped,  with 
sinew;  they  fold  it  on  itself  in 
the  middle;  they  sew  it  on  by 
the  mouth.  They  are  going  to 
hang  it  up  with  that.  Their 
tobacco  outfit,  their  tobacco  re- 
ceptacles, they  never  leave  them 
on  the  floor;  they  hang  every- 
thing up,  they  take  good  care  of 
them. 

With  a  little  cut-off  piece  of 
buckskin  they  stuff  the  hole. 
They  think  it  might  get  damp. 
They  spill  it  in  and  they  spill 
it  out  through  there,  the  tobacco. 


(ELK  SCROTUM  TOBACCO 
CONTAINER) 

And  sometimes  they  just  dry 
an  elk  scrotum.  They  put  to- 
bacco in  it  sometimes.  They 
call  it  an  elk  testicle  tobacco  con- 
tainer. First  they  skin  it  off 
whole.  Then  they  dry  it,  they 
brace  the  skin  inside,  with  [cross] 
sticks,    so    it    will    not    collapse 


61  Or  takunpi0xuppar,  they  cover  it  with. 

62  Lit.  it  is  made  a  little  hole. 

63  To  make  the  loop. 

64  Or  takunipcivcap,  they  plug  it.     The  plug  of  a  spn.  prepared 
as  only  3%"  long  by  l%"  wide.     The  plug  is  called  kifutcakkar. 
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kiOtunvutihara,  'ahuptunvg-tc- 
mu'uk.  Va;  vur  ukupewaxra- 
hahiti'. 

Fa*t  vura  va^  kunmahyaVnna- 
ramti  patuvaxraha,ak,  sikki  kyaru 
vura  su?  kunmahya/nnaramti'. 
Y5Tam  kixxumnipa^k  takuntak- 
karari. 

'Apsun  kuyra;k  mit  pamuc- 
yux8irixxy6'°n,  'i-nnS/k  mit 
'uvararrhvat',  yoTam  kixxum- 
nipa'ak.  Sikk  'umahya-nnahiti'. 
Sikihrnahya/nnaramsa  mit'. 


together,  with  little  [cross]  stic 
They  dry  it  that  way. 

They  put  anything  inside,  wt 
it  is  dry,  spoons  too  they  put 
side.     In  the  corner  of  the  yor 
they  hang  it  up. 

Old  Snake  had  three  elk  t 
tides  [i.  e.  scrotums],  they  w> 
hanging  up  in  the  living  hou 
in  the  corner  of  the  yora 
Spoons  were  in  them.  They  w< 
spoon  holders. 


£.  Pahu*t  mit  va;  kunkupapg-h- 
vapiOvahitihat  pehe*raha' 

Payi00a  'ara  tay  mu'avaha- 
i'ak,  patu'a-punma  vura  puko-- 
ir  'ihrSwicara,  puya  va;  kari 
i-kkum  tuye'crihva',  takunPik- 
iric.  Pa'asiktava;n        'u^m 

ikunikvaricti  pa'avaha'.  Ku- 
pp6,er:  "PuTiara,  'f-nna-k 
;m  pa'asiktava;n  'ikvaricci'." 
iiyava,;  xas  'i-nna^k  to  wane  pa- 
siktava'an. 

Yakun  'u;m  'ut6-nti  pako*- 
isipnu'uk,  pamu'avaha'.  H^-ri 
1'avansa  'u;mvura  puva  'a/pun- 
utihara  pako-  'u;m  pamu'a- 
iha'. 

Kiina  vura  'u;m  pa'avansa 
ig-raha  xas  'uyg'crMivuti',  'ihg-- 
tha  xas  kunikvaricti  pa'avansa'. 
Lpxa^n  'usupravarati  pe\h£-- 
Lha'.  PiOvava  kun0arihti  'apxa;n 
xyar  pe'heTaha'.  Vaj;  kunku- 
ito Tahiti'.  'Apxa;n  'a-ttcipari 
Liyna-kkitc  karu  kunOarihti'. 

Pa'asiktava;n  patakunPikvaric 
a/avaha',  kuna  vura  pe'cpuk 
l'affic  kite,  va;  vura  pamu- 
,van  tu'g'er.  Pa'avansa  'u;m 
3*cpuk  xus  'u'60ti',pa'asiktava;n 
i;m  pu'icpuk  xus  '(Htlhara, 
,vansa  'u;  musipn\rkki0  'u0a-n'- 
iv,  yo-ram  'aP.  Y6-ram  'aP 
t;m  vura  'asiktavajri  ha-ri  xas 
ivurayvuti',  0i-vrihvak  y6-ram 
lP.  Payaffus        kunikya-rati 

ux0aram,  xanva't,  tintiMn,  'i$, 
ixyfl-s,  'uruhsa',  sapru'uk,  ko#- 
ura  va;  payaffus  kunrtmrvti', 


(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  SELL  TOBACCO) 

When  a  person  has  lots  of  food, 
when  he  knows  that  he  can  not 
use  it  all  up,  then  he  sells  some; 
they  buy  it  from  him.  It  is  the 
woman  that  they  buy  the  food 
from.  They  tell  one:  "No;  buy 
it  from  the  woman  in  the  living 
house."  Then  one  buys  it  from 
that  woman  in  the  living  house. 
She  always  counts  how  many 
storage  baskets  of  food  there  is. 
Sometimes  the  man  does  not 
know  how  much  food  he  has. 


But  the  man  is  the  one  that 
sells  smoking  tobacco;  they  buy 
it  from  the  man.  He  measures 
the  tobacco  with  a  basket  hat. 
They  pay  him  a  pi0vava  denta- 
lium  for  a  hat  full  of  tobacco. 
They  figure  it  that  way.  And 
for  half  a  basket  full  they  pay  a 
kuynt-kkitc  dentalium. 

The  woman  is  the  one  that  they 
buy  the  food  from,  but  the  money 
she  only  touches;  she  gives  it  to 
her  husband.  The  man  takes 
care  of  money;  the  woman  does 
not  take  care  of  money;  the  man 
is  the  one  who  has  his  money 
basket  setting  there,  on  the  yoram 
bench.  A  woman  seldom  goes 
around  the  yoram  bench,  around 
the  bench  above  the  yoram. 
What  they  use  for  making  a 
dress,  abalone,  clam,  flint  pend- 
ants, juniper  seeds,  bull-pine  nuts, 
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'avansa  'u;m  va;  puxxus  '6*0ti- 
hafa,  'asiktava;n  'u;m  va;  xus 
'u'e#0ti',  pa'asiktavan?u'up. 


Pa'avaha  takunikvariccaha'ak, 
pe*cpuk  pava;  takunikvariccara- 
ha,ak,  'u0vuyti  'u,vrlkyapu1  pe'c- 
puk.  Va;  kunkupe*0vuyaTina- 
hiti  'irvrikyapu'icpuk,  pa'avaha- 
'6'raha  pe*cpuk.  Takunprp :  "  Va; 
paykyuk  pa'atcvivkyampikvas 
'Q-vrikyapu',  va;  pay  paffurax 
'tVvrikyapu'." 

Pap  u  viira  fa*t  xutihapha'ak  kiri 
nu00i-c,  va^  takunprp:  "  'U;mkun 
piixay  'ara;r  'tWriktihap." 

1.  Pamitva  pako^'S-rahitihat 
peh^-raha' 

'Apxa;n  'axyar  pehe-raha  kuy- 
na-kkitckya'fru  2  'u' 5  Tahiti',  karu 
hS'ii  para'mvaraksaTnmutihan.3 
Viira  vaj^  kun0rnnati  pa'apxan- 
fanammahatc  papihnHtcitcas  pa- 
kunsupravarati  pehe-raha.  Tcfv 
mite  vura  'uy£\hiti  pa'apxa,an, 
pukutca'ktihap',  xutnahitc  viira 
kunikya-tti'. 


disk  beads,  olivellas,  everythir 
that  they  use  on  a  dress,  a  ni£ 
does  not  take  care  of;  a  woms 
takes  care  of  them,  they  a: 
women's  property. 

When  they  buy  food  tl 
money  that  it  is  sold  for 
called  'Q-vrikyapu'.  They  ct 
it  'u*vrikyapu'  money,  the  mont 
for  which  food  is  sold.  Th( 
say:  "That  condor  plume 
'u*vrikyapu',  this  woodpeck< 
scarlet  is  'iVvrIkyapu'." 

If  they  do  not  want  to  sell  an; 
thing,  then  people  say:  "They  c 
not  take  anything  [any  mone, 
from  anybody." 

(PRICE    OF    TOBACCO) 

A  hat  full  of  tobacco  is  worth 
third-size  dentalium,  or  a  fu] 
size  woodpecker  scalp.  The  o. 
men  keep  a  small-sized  hat  f< 
measuring  tobacco.  The  hat  do 
not  hold  much,  they  do  not  pre 
it  down,  they  just  put  it  in  the 
loose. 


1  Cp.  'ip  ni'u*sipre,et,  I  picked  it  up. 

2  Third-size  dentalium,  sometimes  called  kuynakitckya'iruh?aral 
ka'as,  old  man  third-size  dentalium. 

3  Full  size  woodpecker  head,  lit.  one  in  which  the  scarlet  reachi 
the  bill.  The  kinds  with  smaller  scarlet,  from  the  male  birds,  ai 
called  'icvi'ttat'e. 


X.  Pahfrt  kunkupe -he  Tahiti' 
1.  Po'hra-m 


(TOBACCO    SMOKING) 
(THE    PIPES) 


THAT  THERE  USED   TO  BE) 


3a 


l.  PayiGOuva    ky6\k   mit    kuma-     (the  different  kinds  of  pipes 
'uhra,8rn3a 

Va;  vura  kite  ky6-ka'ahup- 
uhra;m  mit  kunikyfi'ttihat  xavic- 
uhra'^m,1  karu  fa0ip?uhra'am,2 
:aru  xuparicPuhra,am.3  Xavic- 
uhra;m  karu  fa0ip?uhra;m  va; 
:itc  kunic  vura  ky6*k  mit  pakunik- 
ra'ttihat'. 

XuparicPuhra^m  yurukva/ra- 
uhramikyav.  Pumit  vura  va; 
ikya-ttihaphat  puxxwitc  pannu; 
:uma'araTas,  va;  vura  kunic 
umussahiti  pafa0ipi>iihra'am. 
£una  vura  paxuska-mhar  va; 
ciit  kite  kunic  kuniky&'ttihat 
>axupariMc. 

Papi'6*p  va'tihra/msahanik  va; 
ura  kltchanik  xavic  ?uhra"rn,  va; 
ura  ko*  kite  pamukunPuhra^m- 
Lanik  pe*kxar6'yav  papikvah  va; 
>anu9ittrmti'. 

Va;  vura  yii'xas  4  suP  xeHtcitc 
tamussu'uf,  pavura  xavic  uku- 
litti',  kuna  vura  piimit  vura  va; 


The  only  kinds  of  wooden  pipes 
they  used  to  make  were  of  arrow- 
wood,  manzanita,  and  yew.  The 
kinds  they  made  most  were  of 
arrowwood  and  manzanita. 


The  yew  pipe  is  a  downriver 
Indian  make.  Our  people  did  not 
make  it  much.  It  looks  like  the 
manzanita  pipe.  But  they  [our 
people]  made  more  bows  of  the 
yew  wood. 


But  the  old  style  of  pipe  is  the 
arrowwood  pipe  alone,  that  was 
the  only  kind  the  Ikxareyavs  used 
to  use  according  to  what  we  hear 
in  the  myths. 

Elder  is  soft-pithed,  like  arrow- 
wood  is,  but  they  never  made 
pipes  of  it.      They  were  afraid  of 


1  Xavic,  Arrowwood,  Mock  Orange,  Philadelphus  lewisii  Pursh  var. 
ordonianus  Jepson. 

2  Fa0iMp,  the  wood  of  any  one  of  the  four  species  of  manzanita  occur- 
ing  in  or  near  the  Karuk  country.  The  wood  of  any  of  these  species 
ould  be  used  indifferently  for  making  a  pipe. 

3  XupariMc,  Western  Yew,  Taxus  brevifolia  Nutt. 

3a  For  illustrations  of  pipes  see  Pis.  27,  30,  34;  also  the  illustrations 
q  Powers  (reproduced  as  PI.  29  of  this  paper),  Mason,  McGuire, 
■roddard,  Dixon,  and  Kroeber  (for  references  see  pp.  23-34). 

4  Yu#xas,  Blue  Elder,  Sambucus  glauca  Nutt, 
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'ikyaVtihaphat  po-hra*m.  Kun- 
Paytihat  mit  payirxas,  mit  kuni- 
pittihat  ke-micappific,  puya-ha- 
rappific. 

Ka/kum  'ukk6Tahina'tihanik 
karu  ka/kum  vura  pu'ikky5Tahi- 
tihaphanik  pa'ahupPuhra,am,  xa;t 
fa*t  vura  kuma'ahup\  Karuma 
vura  'uhramka-msa  vaj^  vura 
'ikky6'ri-puxsahauik  haVfi.  Tay 
mit  vura  'u;mkun  karu  vura 
pumit  'ikky5Tahitihaphat  pamu- 
kunPuhra'am.  Pa'ararakka*ni- 
mitcas  pamukunPuhra>mhanik 
pe  *kky6  ti  -ppuxsa' . 

Karu  vura  ka*kum  'u;mkun 
'aso'hramPura'mhanik  pamukun- 
Puhra*mhanik,  ko'vura  'ashanik 
po'hra'm. 

Mi  tav6-ttak  va;  pa'apxantin- 
nihitc  kunivyihukkat',  ta;y  pe*k- 
y5,-ras.  Va;  kari  viira  ko*vura 
kunic  tay!6  pakunikyjHti  pa'a- 
ra,ar.  Va;  vura  kari  kunikya*s- 
sip  pa  vura  k6#  kuma'uhra,am 
kunikyd'tti'.  Ka'ku  mit  'apxan- 
tinihitcPuhra;m  kunic  kunikya*t- 
tihat'.  Yitckiinicitcas  pa'uhra/m 
va;  mit  pakunikyfi'ttihat'.5 


elder,    they    said    it   was   pois 
wood,  dead  person  wood. 


Some  wooden  pipes  no  matt 
of  which  kind  of  wood  they  we 
made  were  provided  with  sto: 
bowls  and  some  were  witho 
stone  bowls.  Even  big  pip 
were  bowlless  sometimes.  Lots 
the  men  did  not  have  any  sto: 
bowl  on  their  pipes.  Those  we 
the  poor  people's  pipes,  the  on 
that  had  no  stone  bowls. 

And  some  people  had  stoi 
pipes,  the  whole  pipe  of  stone. 


After  the  white  people  cam 
there  were  lots  of  tools.  The 
the  Indians  worked  everythii 
different.  They  started  in  th( 
to  make  all  kinds  of  pipes.  Th( 
made  some  like  white  men's  pipe 
They  were  funny  looking  pip 
that  they  made.5 


6  PI.  27,  d,  shows  Nat.  Mus.  specimen  No.  278473,  apparent! 
collected  at  the  Hupa  Reservation,  which  is  declared  by  Imkyanva 
to  be  a  typical  pipe  carved  out  by  the  Indians  in  imitation  of 
White  man's  pipe.  She  even  said  that  she  suspected  the  soldie] 
at  Hupa  had  whittled  out  such  a  pipe,  and  not  Indians  at  all.  T 
show  how  totally  unfamiliar  Imkyanvan  was  with  northern  Californi 
all-wood  pipes  of  a  kind  not  made  by  the  Karuk-Yuruk-Hupa,  wit 
very  slender  stem  and  a  portion  suddenly  becoming  much  thicker  a 
the  bowl  end,  she  declared  that  the  pipes  of  this  type  shown  in  Powers 
Fig.  43  (reproduced  as  our  PL  29),  from  McCloud  River,  Feathe 
River,  and  Potter  Valley,  are  also  freak  pipes,  made  by  Hupa 
"mocking"  the  White  man  pipes. 
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a.  PaxavicPuhra,am5a 

i'.  Pe-kxare-ya    va;    mukunPuh- 
ramhanik  xavicPuhra'am 

Pi'g-p  mit  'u;m  viira  ta;y  pax- 
:avic  KaPtimPi-n6  'inirahiram  pax- 
cavic.  Va;  vura  kuma'i'ihanik, 
mttayhahik,  pe-kxareyav  'u;m- 
nin  karu  vura  va;  pakunikya-t- 
ihanik  pavimta;p,  karu  pakun- 
lihaf,  karu  pa-mtrkke,er,7  kar 
m6a-tvar,  karu  takkasaf,  karu 
Dapasni-kky6'er 8  va;  kunPikya-tti- 
lanik,  pakko-r  9  karu  vura  va; 
mirikyaHtihanik  paxxavic.  Xa- 
ric?uhra;m  karu  pakunikya-tti- 
lanik,  tcantca-fkunicas.  Xavic- 
Puhra;m  papikvahahirak  va'iih- 
ra-mhanik. 

~b' .  XavicPtihna'mitc  mit 
mu'uhra;m  xikf-hit'c 

'lea-n  mit  va;  ka;  nummahat 
Xikf-hit'c,  pihni-ttcit'c,  ke-vkyarih- 
9u'uf,  kari  mit  kari  kya;n  kunPi- 
runna-tihat  tcicciharas.  Soyas 
kunParamsiprrnnati',  va;  ka;n 
mit  kunPirunna-tmat,  pay6-m 
tako*,  tapuva;  'irunna-tiha^. 
Xas  'uppi-p:  "Tani'a-tcftcha;  pa- 
taki-kmaha^).  Md'su-m10  'ip 
nine-fat,  viri  va;  tanipa-ttcur 
panani,uhra,am."  "Tcferh,  manik 
nu;  pappive,ec."  Xas  kunic  pata- 


(THE    ARROWWOOD    PIPE)  5a 

(THE    ARROWWOOD    PIPE    WAS   THE 
PIPE    OF    THE    IKXAREYAVS) 

Long  ago  there  was  lots  of 
arrowwood  at  Katimin  rancheria. 
That  was  why  there  was  lots  of 
it,  because  the  Ikxareyavs  were 
making  flint  pointed  arrows,  and 
wooden  pointed  arrows,  and  In- 
dian cards,  and  shinny  sticks,  and 
shinny  tassels,  and  whistles  too 
they  were  making,  and  comb 
sticks  too  they  were  making  of 
arrowwood,  and  they  were  making 
arrowwood  pipes  too,  white  ones. 
It  was  the  arrowwood  pipe  that 
they  had  in  story  times. 

(SQUIRREL    JIM'S    PIPE  WAS    A 
LITTLE    ARROWWOOD    ONE) 

Once  we  met  old  Squirrel  Jim 
at  Three  Dollar  Bar  Creek,  people 
used  to  travel  through  there  on 
horseback,  coming  from  Sawyer's 
Bar,  they  used  to  travel  through 
there,  now  they  do  so  no  longer, 
they  do  not  travel  through  there 
any  longer.  Then  he  said:  "I 
am  glad  to  see  you  folks.  I  took 
a  smoke  a  short  distance  upcreek, 
and  then  I  lost  my  pipe."  "All 
right,  we  will  look  for  it."     Then 


5aSee  PI.  27,  a,  c,  e. 

6  There  was  xavic  on  the  Ishipishrihak  side,  too. 

7  Indians  cards  were  also  less  frequently  made  of  pihtifi. 

8  Whistles  of  arrowwood  were  made  for  children,  and  were  also 
used  in  the  war  dance,  brush  dance,  and  deerskin  dance. 

9  A  stick  of  arrowwood  a  foot  or  more  long,  used  by  the  men  for 
dressing  the  hair  after  bathing,  also  used  ceremonially  in  the  new 
year  ceremony. 

10  Or  ma-sukam.  Referring  to  up  the  Salmon  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. 
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kinva-m'yuv  Xas  'uppi-p:  "'Ana-  as  he  passed  us,  he  said:  "A  litt 

na'uhna— m'mitc."11     'Uxus  xay  Indian    pipe."     He    was    afrai 

kunxus   'ata  fa-t   'apxantrtcPiih-  people    would    think    it    was 

ra,ani.  White  man  pipe. 


c' '.  Pahu-t  kunkupe-kya-hiti 
xavicPuhra'am  lla 

TakunPappiv  hoy  kite  xavic Pip- 
pa',  h6y  'ata  kite  payav  'u'rhya'. 
'Araraprmatc  vura  'u;m  ta;y 
mit  paxavic.  Ha-ri  vura  maruk 
takunma  po-hramPikyayav,  puy- 
ava;  kari  takunprp:  "Va;  ka;n 
yav  'u'i-hya  po-hramPikyav, 
fi-ppayav,  'uhramPikyayav  va; 
ka;n  'u'rtiya'." 


Patakunikya*vicaha;k  paxa- 
vicPuhra'am,  takunikpa/ksur  pax- 
xavicPasxa;y  'icvit.12  Ka-kum 
pa'ahup  puye-pcahara,  pa- 
'uhrame-kyav,  tirihea  pa'ahup. 
Paka;n  kunic  'umxu*tsurahiti', 
vaka;n  takunikpa-ksur,  va;  'u;m 
puva;  ka;n  'imxii'tsurahitihe-cara 
po'hramPi-ccak.  Vura  hari  vurava 
pakunikpa-kti  paxxavic.  Va; 
'u;m  kari  y6-pca',  va;  'u;m 
pu'imxaxaTatihafa,  papicyavpf-c 
takunikya'ha'ak,  va;  'u;m  kari 
pa'ippa  'ivaxra  suP. 


(HOW  THEY  MAKE  AN  ARROWWOC 
PIPE)  lla 

They  hunt  for  where  thei  I 
is  an  arrowwood  bush  standing  i 
where  there  is  one  that  ougl 
to  be  good.  There  were  lots  ( 
arrowwood  trees  close  to  th 
rancheria  [of  Katimin].  Som< 
times  they  see  upslope  a  goo 
one  for  a  pipe,  and  then  they  saj 
"There  is  a  good  one  standin 
there,  good  for  a  pipe,  a  straigfc 
one  [bush],  one  good  for  makin 
a  pipe  is  standing  there." 

When  they  are  going  to  mak 
an  arrowwood  pipe,  they  cut  o 
a  piece  of  the  green  arrowwooc 
Some  sticks  are  not  good  fo 
making  a  pipe,  they  are  widis 
[not  round].  They  make  th 
cut  where  it  is  swollen  [wher 
twiglets  branch  off],  so  it  wl 
not  be  swollen  in  the  body  o 
the  pipe.  They  cut  the  arrow 
wood  at  any  time.  They  ar 
good  ones,  do  not  crack,  whei 
they  make  them  in  the  fall;  th< 
tree  is  then  dry  inside. 


11  He  chanted  the  word,  holding  the  vowel  of  the  penult  very  long 

11  a  For  arrowwood  pipes  in  various  stages  of  making  and  also  4 
finished  pipes  (only  the  third  pipe  from  the  right-hand  end  is  o] 
manzanita)  see  PI.  30. 

12  The  arrowwood  used  for  pipes  is  from  %  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  the  pith  channel  is  %  inch  to  ){ inch  in  diameter.  Practi- 
cally all  pieces  are  straight  enough  to  produce  a  straight  pipe  when 
dressed  off,  and  although  the  pith  channel  is  often  far  to  one  side  of 
the  center,  the  pipe  can  be  centered  about  it  in  the  dressing. 
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Picci;p,  va;  ka;n  takuntarup- 

ri  paka;n  'ihg-rah  u'i'0re'ec,13a 
rhnamPippahitc,  va;  'u;m 
rttcitcpakuntarukti'.14    Tcaka- 

tc  kunic  pakunta/tcti'.  Puyav- 
ara  payittcakanitc  puxxwltc 
ikunt&'ttcaha'ak.  Pamussuruvar 
jy  'utanniha'.  Xay  va;  ka;n 
unvuppakuri  passiiruvar;  h&Ti 
ppapvari  passiiruvar.  Va;  'u;m 
av  'ukupatta-tcahiti  pakunrrirh- 
ha'ak.  Y100a  'uhra;m  vura 
ry  pamuta*ve'ep. 

Puhitiha;n  'atcipya'khara  pa- 
mssuruvar,15  po-hramPahupPa'- 
3ip,  ha-ri  ti'invari  pamus- 
uruvar.16  Vura  va;  puhuTthara 
a#t  pu'atcipyd'khara  pamus- 
uruvar,15  vura  kunlmmyu'sti 
akunxiiti  va;  ka;n  varihe;c  pas- 
uruvar.  Va;vurakunkupataruk- 
ahiti  po'hramPippan,  xas  va; 
ura  kunkupatarukkahiti  karu 
akunnihar,  pakunihara'lppan- 
arh,  paka;n  kunve-hkyurivuti 
ayQ'uv. 

'Avahkam  karu  vura  takunik- 
afip,  va;  vura  takunkupe*xarip- 
ha  po*hra;m  pakunkupe^kyt'- 
Le'ec,  pakari  xe'ttcit'c. 

Karix;as  takunsuvaxra',  ma1- 
avannihit'c,  pu'imfirari  "khara 
ura.  'Imtcaxxahamu-  karu  vura 
iuyavhara,  'umtcu^nti'.  'Ahir- 
mPavahkam  'aP  va;  ka;n  pakun- 
uvaxra-hti',    'i#nna'k,    takuntak- 


They  first  make  hole  where 
the  tobacco  is  going  to  be,  on 
top  of  the  pipe.  It  is  soft  when 
they  make  the  hole.  They  dig 
out  the  bowl  end  of  the  pipe, 
just  as  they  dig  out  an  arrow, 
the  tip  end  of  an  arrow,  where 
they  stick  the  foreshaft  in.14 
They  also  work  it  outside, 
they  work  it  to  the  shape  of 
the  pipe,  while  it  is  still  soft. 
One  ought  to  whittle  it  off  slow. 
It  is  not  good  to  cut  it  too  much 
in  one  place.  The  hole  might 
get  spoiled.  They  might  cut 
into  the  hole;  sometimes  the 
hole  is  to  one  side.  It  is  good 
to  whittle  it  as  it  is  being  revolved. 
One  pipe  makes  lots  of  whittlings. 

The  hole  is  not  always  in  the 
middle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stick;  sometimes  the  hole  is  to 
one  side.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  the  hole  is  not  in  the  center, 
they  watch  where  the  hole  is 
going  to  come. 

Then  they  dry  it,  a  little  back 
(from  the  fireplace),  not  where 
it  is  so  hot.  They  dry  it  there 
above  the  fireplace,  inside  the 
living  house.  It  is  not  good  to 
dry  it  in  the  sun  either,  it  cracks. 
They  dry  it  there  above  the 
fireplace  inside  the  living  house; 
they  hang  it  up.  It  must  dry 
slowly.     They    do    that    way   so 


13a  Qr  'u'r0re'cirak. 

14  See  PI.  33,  a,  for  dug-out  shaft  tip  of  Karuk  arrowwood  arrow 
eady  to  receive  foreshaft. 

15  Or  pamussu,uf ,  its  pith. 

16  Since  the  stone  pipe  bowl  conceals  the  centering  or  noncentering 
»f  the  big  end  of  the  pipe  about  the  pith  cavity,  the  Karuk  are  not 
areful  about  that  end;  and  they  are  also  careless  about  centering 
he  mouth  end  about  the  hole,  some  pipes  having  the  hole  to  one  side. 
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karafi.  Tcaka'i-te  po-vaxra*hti'. 
Va;  kunkupe-kya-hiti  va;  'u;m 
pu'imtcu-ntlhara,17  va;  'u;m 
sakrrvhe'ec.  Pat6-mtciiraha;k, 
pakunikya-ttiha'ak,  takunpi-p : 
"T6-mxaxxa'ar."18 

HQ-t  manva  vura  kuma'i'ihanik 
papu'ikmahatcra;m  suvaxra-hti- 
haphanik  paxavicPiihra^m.  Vura- 
hfi-t  manva  vura  kuma'i'ihanik 
'I-nna-  kite  kunsuvaxra-htihahik. 
Pakunnihar  'u;m  vura  nik  ka-ri 
'ikmahatcra;m  kunsuvaxra-htiha- 
nik, pii  mit  vura  harixxay  nam- 
mahat  'ikmahatcra;m  kunsuvax- 
ra'hti'  pa'uhramPikyav,  vura  mit 
'i-nna*  kite  kunsuvaxra -htihat 
'ikrivra-m'mak. 

Paxxavic  'u;m  vura  puparam- 
viitihap.  Puna6itti-mtihara  xa- 
vic  kunparamvuti',  kunsuvax- 
ra-htihat  mit  viira  kite  '|-nna'ak. 
Pafa6ipPuhra;m  viira  kite  pakun- 
paramvuti'. 

Po-hramikyav  xa;t  viira  hari 
vura  kunikyav  va;  vur  'umtcii- 
re'ec,  paviii-  umtciire-caha'ak. 
H^-ri  vura  pu'imtcii-ntihara,  xa;t 
karu  suP  asxa'ay,  xa;t  karu  xattik- 
rupma'.  Ha-ri'avahkam  'u'aram- 
sf-privti  p^-mtcur,  karu  ha-ri  sii- 
?kam  'u'aramsl-privti'.  Patce-m- 
ya;tc  vura  yav  takunpe-kyassip- 
re-ha'ak,  karu  patce*mya;tc  ta- 
kuntarukkaha;k  po-hramPippan, 
pakari'asxa'ay,  va;  '^mpu'ify^-m- 
tcii-ntihafa,  va;  'u;m  kari  pa- 
mu'ahup  xutnahitc,  va;  'u;m  yav 
'ukupe-vaxrahahiti'.  Va;  'u;m 
ya-mahukatc  pakari  'asxa,ay,  va; 
,u;m  ya-mahukatcikyav,  karu  vu- 
ra   va;    'u;m    pu'imtcii-ntihara. 


it   will  not  crack,   so   it   will   1 
hard.     When  it  cracks  when  th< 
are  making  it,   they  say:  "It 
cracked  open." 


It  was  funny  that  they  d: 
not  dry  the  arrowwood  pipes  : 
the  sweathouse.  It  was  funr 
that  they  always  used  to  di 
them  in  the  living  house.  Tl 
arrows  they  sometimes  used  1 
dry  in  the  sweathouse.  But 
never  saw  them  drying  a  pij 
that  they  were  making  in  tl 
sweathouse;  they  just  dried  the] 
inside,  in  the  living  house. 

The  arrowwood  they  did  nc 
boil.  I  never  heard  that  the 
boiled  arrowwood,  they  just  drie 
it  in  the  house.  But  the  manzf 
nita  they  boiled. 

Pipes  in  the  making  will  crack 
if  they  are  destined  to  crack,  a 
no  matter  what  season  the  woo> 
is  gathered.  Sometimes  they  d 
not  crack  although  full  of  sap  am 
in  the  springtime.  They  start  t< 
crack  both  from  the  outside  anc 
from  the  pith  channel.  If  dress 
ed  at  once  to  the  shape  of  th< 
pipe  and  if  bowl  cavity  is  du£ 
out  at  once,  while  still  green,  i 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  crack,  fo] 
its  wood  is  then  thinner  and  il 
dries  evenly.  It  is  easy  when  il 
is  still  green,  easy  to  work,  and 
that  way  it  does  not  crack  either. 
Sometimes  they  used  to  rub  on 
grease  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe 


17  Or  pu'imxaxa-ratihara. 

18  This  is  the  verb  also  regularly  used  of  a  finished  pipe  cracking. 
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I&Ti  'aGkurit  kuniyvurukti  po'h- 
amikyavPavahkarh,  va;  'u;m 
iu'ivaxrarhtihara  pamu'iccaha 
uP,  tcaka'Hc  kunic  'uvaxra'hti', 
a;,  'u;m  pu'imtcu-ntihafa.  H&-- 
i  viirava  mit  vura  kunikyS'tihat 
>amukunPuhra,am,  picyavpic  'u;m 
>akaniy£'atc,  va;  'u;m  kar  ivaxra 
>a'ahup\  karu  vura  pu'imtcaxha- 
a.  H3,*ri  vur  xavicPivaxra  pa- 
:unikySTatihanik,  va;  vura  yav- 
lanik,  pu'imtcii'ntihafa,  va;  'u;m 
akri;v  vura  kitchanik  pe#kyav, 
akrivikyavhahik.  Va;  vura  ta- 
:unplppa*tcur  povhramikyav  pa- 
akunmaha-k  t6*mtcuf,  h&'ri  vura 
mpipa/tcuratihap,  va;  ka;n  viira 
akunPHcuf,  kari  y!0  kuna  takun- 
)lkyav. 


KoTnahitc  kunsuvaxra;hti 19  po#- 
lramikyav  'ahiramPavahkam  va; 
u;m  y&'mahukatc  'ikfii'tra0un. 

F&'t  viirava  kuma'ahupmu-k20 
:unikfutra00unati',  'assamu'k  ku- 
liktifvara'ti',  xakkarari  vurakun- 
'aravu'kti'. 

Karu  ha-ri  'fppihmu-k  kimPik- 
utra00unati  po'hramsuruvar.  'I- 
)ihsl;hmu,uk,         'ikfutra00unara- 


that  they  were  making,  so  its 
juice  would  not  dry  in  it,  and 
the  drying  would  be  slow,  so  that 
it  would  not  crack.  Pipes  were 
made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  the  fall  was  the  proper  time, 
for  at  that  time  the  wood  was 
dry  and  the  weather  was  not 
hot.  Sometimes  they  made  pipes 
out  of  dry  arrowwood.  They 
were  good  ones,  they  did  not 
crack.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  they  were  hard  to  make, 
difficult  to  make.  A  pipe  in  the 
making  they  threw  away  when 
it  was  found  to  be  cracked. 
Sometimes  they  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  throw  it 
away,  they  just  let  it  lie  where  it 
was,  and  started  to  make  another 
one.  They  dry  the  pipe  they  are 
making  a  little  above  the  fire- 
place so  that  it  will  ram  out 
easier. 

They  ram  it  out  with  any  kind 
of  a  stick;  they  hammer  it  [the 
stick],  chisel  fashion,  they  work 
it  from  both  ends. 


And  sometimes  they  ram  out 
the  hole  in  the  pipe  with  a  bone. 
With  a  bone  awl,  a  rammer,  they 
ram  it  out.     They  use  a  cannon 


19  Their  "pipe  work." 

20  Often  with  a  sarip,  a  hazel  stick  prepared  for  use  in  basketry. 
Che  pith  is  so  soft  that  it  can  easily  be  removed  with  a  toothpick. 
Sometimes  the  pith  is  so  loose  that  air  can  be  sucked  through  it  while 
till  intact  in  the  piece  of  wood  cut  to  the  length  of  the  pipe.  While 
he  Indians  speak  of  it  as  being  rammed  out,  it  is  really  dug  out  as  well 
is  rammed  out.  The  Karuk  never  heard  of  splitting  a  pipe  tube 
ongitudinally,  removing  the  pith  or  otherwise  making  a  channel  and 
hen  gluing  the  halves  together  again,  as  is  practiced  by  the  Ojibway 
q  making  their  pipe  stems. 

63044°— 32 12 
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mu\k,  pakunPikfutra00unarati\ 
SakanikyOTa'ippi',  pufitcPapsih- 
Pippi'  va;  pakun  Pihnrvti',  kun0i- 
mya-tti,  picci;p  pa'ippi',  va-ram 
vura  kunPikya-tti  pamussi'1,  nf*n- 
namitc  vura  kunPikyaHti',  kun0i- 
myiHti  'assamu'uk.  Karixas  ta- 
kimPikfu'tra0un,  xakkarari  vura 
kunParavirkti'. 

Kunsuvaxravhti  plcciMp  Vaj^ 
'u;m  xe'ttcitc  patuvaxraha;k  pa- 
mussu'uf .  'a  -pun  to  'kylvic  paxa- 
vicPikfu'traOunapu',  paxavicsu,uf. 
'A -pun  tukifkuric.  Va;  kunku- 
pe*0vuya-nnahiti  makaruna  pa- 
k(rvnrkkitcas  karu  papihnrttci- 
tcas,  xavicPikfu-traOunapu',  va^ 
kunkupe-0vuya-nnahiti'. 


bone,  a  deer's  leg  [bone],  the 
first  file  the  bone  off,  they  mafe 
its  point  long,  they  make  it  slei 
der,  they  file  it  off  with  a  rod 
Then  they  ram  it  out,  com  in 
from  both  ends,  the   pipe. 


They  dry  it  first.  Its  pith 
softer  when  it  is  dry.  The  ran 
mings  fall  on  the  ground,  th 
arrowwood  pith.  It  is  curled  u 
on  the  ground.  The  old  wo  me 
and  old  men  call  maccaroni  tha 
way,  arrowwood  rammings,  tha 
is  what  they  call  it. 


d' '.  'Amvavakkay    vo*'     a/mnup-  (a  salmon-grub   eats   througi 

rihti  paxavicPuhramsuruvar  the  arrowwood  pipe  hole) 

a".  Payi0uva     ko*     kumapassay  (the   different   kinds   of    sai 

kyaru  'amvavakkay  mon  beetle  and  worm) 


Karu  ha-ri  'amvavakkaymu-k 
takun0aruprinava0  po\hramsuru- 
var. 

PatakunPf-kkyaraha;k  pa'a/m'- 
ma,  pimna/n'ni,  'itro-pasuppa; 
vur  6\k  tame'ktatta^y  pavakka^, 
pe-knimnamke*mmitcha'ak.  Va; 
pa'amve-vaxrahak  suP  pakun Pa- 
ra Tahiti',  'iryvaha  karu  vura 
suP  kun Para  Tahiti',  pufitcPivaxra 
karu  vura  kunPa'mti',  'ikye-- 
puxkg-mmitca  karu  vura  kun- 
Para  Tahiti'. 

'Amvavakkay  'u;m  vura  vaVn- 
namicitcas,  passay21  'unuhya'ttas, 
'ipciVnkinatcas.  Pimna'ni  'u;m 
patta'ay,  ,imfirariMk,  pakun  Pa *mti 
pa'a-mmahak. 


And  sometimes  they  bore  ou 
the  hole  in  the  pipe  with  a  sal 
mon  worm. 

When  they  catch  salmon,  h 
summer,  in  a  few  days  it  is  fu] 
of  bugs,  if  it  is  in  an  old  livinj 
house.  They  live  in  the  driec 
salmon,  and  in  the  salmon  mea 
too  they  live,  and  they  eat  drie( 
deer  meat  too,  and  they  live  ii 
old  untanned  deerskins  too. 


The  salmon  worms  are  longisl 
ones,  the  salmon  beetles  are  short 
ones.  In  the  summertime  there 
are  lots  of  them,  in  the  warn 
time,  eating  on  the  salmon. 


21  'Ara;r  mit  kyaru  yi00a  vo-0vuytihat  Passay,  KaPtimPrn  mif 
ukre'et,  pa'icviripma;  mit  kunlppe-ntihat'.  There  was  a  person 
named  Salmon  Beetle  too,  he  lived  at  Katimin.     He  died  about  1877, 
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Passay  'u;mmutunvi;-v  'amva- 
akkay.  Pavura  ko'vura  ko*s. 
'assay  'u;m  vura  'a/mmahak 
i'uruhiky6-ti',  'unuhtunvg'ttcas, 
a,ay.  'Amvavakkay  xas  takun- 
itra'.  Tce'myatc  ta;y  pavakkay. 
^ce'myatc  kunke'tcasahiti'.  Ka- 
ixas  kukku;m  va;  takunkitra', 
assay  takunparihic.  Xas  kiik- 
u;m  takunpuruhpa'. 

Vura  'u;m  hitiha;n  va;  ka;n 
un  Para  Tahiti  'a'mmahak.  Ha-ri 
a;  viira  nu'a*mti  pavakkay, 
aGimtup  kiinic.  Pama;n  ta- 
ukxiwcuraha'ak,  va£  kari  pavak- 
ay  tanumma  patakun?iruvo*n- 
icukva',  patanukxrvcuf.  Pa'a*- 
la  patayav  nupikya'ha'ak,  va; 
ari  'i*m  tanusa-nnupuk,  karixas 
aripmfrk  tanutattuycur  pavak- 
;ay,  viri  pa'a/pun  takunivraric, 
a^  vura  ka;n  takunpeTirnpa'. 
[krivki  ko*k  pa'amve*vaxra  'a'm- 
ihansan.  K6*k  pakun?a-mti  pa- 
imve'vaxra'.  Kuyra;k  k6*k  pa- 
assay  karu  kuyra;k  k6'k  pa- 
imvavakkay.22  Nu;  karu  ku- 
la'i'i  nu;  pa'ara,ar,  mi;  karu 
imva;mva/nsa\ 


The  salmon  worms  are  the  sal- 
mon beetle's  children.  There  are 
all  sizes  of  them.  The  salmon 
beetle  lays  eggs  on  the  salmon, 
little  eggs,  lots  of  them.  The  sal- 
mon worms  hatch  out.  Soon 
there  are  lots  of  the  worms. 
Quickly  they  grow  big.  Then 
they  hatch  out  again,  they  turn 
into  salmon  beetles.  Then  they 
lay  eggs  again. 

They  live  all  the  year  on  the 
salmon.  Sometimes  we  eat  some 
of  them,  like  we  do  grasshoppers. 
When  we  peel  the  skin  off,  then 
we  see  the  bugs  crawling  out, 
when  we  peel  it  off.  When  we 
clean  the  salmon,  we  take  it  out- 
doors, then  we  brush  it  off  with 
a  bundle  of  hazel  sticks,  then 
they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  that 
is  where  they  perish. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  salmon 
eaters,  there  are  six  kinds  that 
eat  dried  salmon:  there  are 
three  kinds  of  salmon  beetle  and 
three  kinds  of  salmon  worm. 
And  we  make  seven,  we  Indians 
we  are  salmon  eaters  too. 


22  The  kinds  of  beetles  and  grubs  described  by  the  Indians  have  been 
uite  satisfactorily  identified. 

Efforts  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  either  adult  or  larva  of  the  small 
luish  black  beetle  described  respectively  as  the  only  passay  and 
imvavakkay  which  were  found  in  the  dried  salmon  before  the  Whites 
ame,  have  not  been  successful.  According  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Boving,  of 
he  Division  of  Insects,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  it  is  probably 
Vecrobia  mesostemalis  Schiffer,  which  is  native  to  America  and  re- 
ported from  Arizona,  a  species  closely  resembling  in  appearance  of 
»oth  adult  and  larva  and  in  habits  the  common  cosmopolitan  Ne- 
robia  rufipes  DeGeer,  which  has  been  introduced  into  America  from 
Europe.  The  color  of  the  adult  is  bluish  black,  and  it  is  smaller 
han  the  adults  of  Dermestes  vul'pinus  and  Dermestes  lardarius,  which 
3  exactly  what  the  Karuk  state.     The  larva  is  reddish  (according 
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Kuyra;k  k6*k  tapapassay :  Yi0-  There  are  three  kinds  of  salm< 

6a  pakumapassay  va;  'u;m  vura  beetle  already: 

ttTppitcas,    'ikxannamkunicitcas,  One  kind  of  salmon  beetle 

'amku'vkunicitcas  kuhic.     Pi'e-p  little,  black  bluish  ones.     This 

vura    va'amvapassay    va;    pay-  the  old-time  salmon  beetle. 
ky6'°k. 

Va;   u;m  yi6    kunimmussahiti  Another  kind  of  salmon  beetl 

papassay  ke-citcas,  va;  'u;m  'ik-  are  larger,  they  are  black,  th« 

xaramkunicas,   'i0ako*vura   'ikxa-  are  black  all  over, 
ramkunicas. 

to  Dr.  Boving,  more  precisely  reddish  blue  or  brownish  blue)  ai 
not  very  hairy,  which  agrees  with  the  Indian  description  of  t 
original  pipe-boring  worm,  listed  first  in  the  text,  and  indicates  th 
the  first-listed  beetle  and  worm  were  adult  and  young  of  Necrobi 
The  larvae  of  Necrobia  species  live  in  carcasses,  meaty  or  grea 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  hides,  old  clothing,  rags,  or  shoes.  While  maku 
galleries  is  not  the  regular  habit  of  this  larva,  it  is  capable  of  makii 
holes  and  galleries.  A  Necrobia  larva  confined  in  a  bottle  by  E 
Boving  ate  its  way  through  the  cork.  The  Necrobia  larvae  are  al 
well  fitted  for  making  galleries  since  they  are  practically  hairier 
Dermestes  larvae  on  the  other  hand  live  in  soft  material  and  a 
quite  hairy. 

The  second  and  third  kinds  of  beetle  enumerated  in  the  text  ha- 
been  identified  respectively  Dermestes  vulpinus  Fabr.  (black  all  ove 
and  Dermestes  lardarius  Linn,  (black  with  the  foremost  part  of  t] 
wing-covers  yellowish  gray).  These  are  both  Old  World  specie 
now  cosmopolitan,  and  introduced  into  America  by  the  Whites.  Th« 
are  species  occurring  in  the  salmon  and  seen  about  the  houses  of  t] 
Karuk  at  the  present  time.  The  worm  listed  second  in  the  text  is  tl 
larva  of  either  of  these  species,  the  appearance  being  almost  identic* 
It  is  interesting  that  the  older  Karuk  still  remember  that  these  a 
not  the  old-time  kind. 

The  worm  listed  last  in  the  text,  occurring  only  in  actively  rottir 
salmon,  and  white  in  color,  is  the  maggot  of  fly  species. 

The  boring  habits  of  another  Dermestes  species,  D.  nidum,  are  < 
interest  in  this  connection.  D.  nidum  lives  in  the  nests  of  heroi 
from  Massachusetts  to  Texas  and  eats  fish  refuse.  The  larva  of  th 
species  when  about  to  enter  the  pupa  stage,  bores  into  the  heartwoo 
at  the  broken  off  end  of  a  twig  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  (precise! 
after  the  manner  of  Karuk  pipe  boring),  sheds  its  skin  to  plug  tr 
entrance  of  the  hole,  the  hair  sticking  backward  to  block  any  intrude 
and  when  the  beetle  hatches  out  it  is  strong  enough  to  back  ou 
ejecting  the  skin.  (Information  about  habits  of  D.  nidum  fin 
nished  by  W.  S.  Fisher,  Division  of  Insects,  U.  S.  National  Museum 
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Va;  vura  xa;s  ko;s  payi00a 
suma  p  assay  ko's,23  yi0uva  kitc- 
kunimmussahiti'.  Kexitcas  24  va; 
karu  vura,  pa'a*tcip  tapukra-m- 
ram   kumapassay. 

Kuyra;k  k5'k  karu  pa'amva- 
rakkay : 

Yi00a  pakumavakkay  kunic  'im- 
yattipuxsa'.  Va;  'u;m  puxxwitc 
'a/xkunicas,  kunic  xa/skiinic  'am- 
tapkunicPa/xkiinicitcas.  Pa'a0- 
kuritara'ahup'assippak  va;  karu 
yura  ka;n  kun Para, Tahiti'.  Kun- 
imcakkarati  pa'a0kerit.  Pa'ahup 
fa't  vurava  kunPa'mti  pa'a0kurit 
kitcha'ak,  va;  karu  kunPaTnti'. 
PamakayvaskeTiiitc  tanu'usip- 
'e\ha'ak,  va;  karu  vura  ka;n 
am  Para  Tahiti  suP.  Va;  'i^m  pa- 
M'e-p  va'amvavakkay.  Va;  pa- 
u;m  va;  po\hra;m  0aruprlTi- 
latihan,  va;  pa'u;m  pa'am- 
ravakkay.  KunOittrrnti  va; 
ukvahahfrak  kun  Pihru  -vtihanik 
m'amvavakka^",  va;  kuma'i'i  pa- 
fakkay  kun  Pihru  -vti'.  Va;  povh- 
•amsu;f  Oarupri'nnatihan. 

Yi00  'u;*m  pakumavakkay  'im- 
fattaras,  ke'citcas.  Va;  'u;m  vura 
Diiva;  ka;n  'araTahitihaphanik 
)i'e'ep.  Paye*m  'u;m  viira  va; 
;atta'ay. 

Karixas  yi00a  karu  tcantca'f- 
ainicas  pa'amvavakkay,  tirppit- 
:as,  va;  'u;m  pa'amvaxxa't  kun- 
'a'mti',  pa'amve-vaxra  pato'x^'t- 
aha'ak,  va;  kunPa'mti'. 


About  that  same  size  there  is 
another  salmon  beetle,  only  it 
looks  different.  They  are  big 
ones  too,  striped  across  the  mid- 
dle. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  sal- 
mon worm  too: 

One  kind  of  the  worms  has 
little  hair  on.  They  are  very 
red,  they  are  kind  of  grayish  red 
ones.  In  a  greasy  wooden  cup- 
board they  live  too.  They  smell 
the  grease.  They  eat  wood  or 
anything  if  when  it  only  has 
grease  on  it,  they  eat  it.  And 
whenever  we  pick  up  an  old  rag, 
they  are  living  in  it  too.  That 
is  the  old-time  salmon  worm. 
That  is  the  tobacco  pipe  borer, 
is  the  salmon  worm.  Because 
they  heard  in  the  stories  that  they 
were  using  it,  that  salmon  worm, 
that  is  why  they  use  it.  It  eats 
out  the  pipe  pith. 


Another  kind  of  the  worms  are 
hairy  ones,  big  ones.  They  did 
not  use  to  be  here  long  ago. 
Now  there  are  lots  of  them. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of 
salmon  worms  that  are  white 
ones,  little  ones,  they  eat  the 
rotten  salmon,  whenever  that  dry 
salmon  gets  rotten,  then  they 
eat  it. 


23  Or  yi00a  kumapassay  va;  vura  xa's  ko's,  there  is  another  salmon 
>eetle  about  that  same  size. 

24  Nondiminutive    ke-ttcas    would    never    be    applied    to    salmon 
>eetles,  the  diminutive,  usually  translated  as  larger,  being  preferred. 
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h" .  PahCrt  kunGaruprinava/Otiha- 
nik  pavakkay  po-hramsuruvar 

Patuvaxra  po'hra'm,  va;  ka;n 
takunPl'vayramni  pa'amva'Oku- 
rit  po'hramtarukvafak.  'A?  tak- 
unPihyrcrihmaO.  Xas  va;  kunim- 
myu-sti'.  Tcaka'i#mitc  vur  'u- 
'ukkurlhti  pa0kurit.  Piiyava; 
kunimmyu'sti'  yanevkva  tuvaxra 
pa0kufit,  suP  va;  vura  tupik- 
kyasvaf  paGkufit. 

Karixas  va;  kari  patuvaxra', 
pa0kufit,  karixas  'amvavakkay 
takunPappiv,  karixas  va;  ka;n 
'a/mmahak  takunPappiv  pavak- 
kay. Su'ffak  ta;y  ki  pavakka^, 
sufPrccak.  Karixas  va;  suP  tak- 
un0a-nnam'ni,  po-hra;mmak  suP. 
KohomayaVtc  vura  pavakkay 
pasuP  takunOa'nnam'ni.  Karixas 
'axvahahmfrk  takuniptaxvah- 
tcak,  karixas  'aP  takuntakkarari 
'a'nmu'uk.  Pamussu'f  va;  tu- 
'a'mnupri'. 

Xas  pataxxar  utakkararihva- 
ha'ak,  'axmay  ik  viira  xas  takunma 
yannevkva  to  •0aruprmahiti  po 'li- 
ra \m.  Hinup  evkva  to'OOaruprin 
pamussu;f  po'hramPfkyav.  Pii- 
yava; karixas  takunikyav  po 'li- 
ra'm. 

PuhitihaVnhara  pavakkay  'ih- 
nVvtihap".  Va;  pa'ara;r  va; 
kuma'i'i  vura  pavakkay  suP  'u- 
Gamna-mnihvuti',  kiri  va;  nipi- 
tcakuva^nnarati'  panani'uhra,am. 
Karu  ha-ri  viira  pu'ikya'ttihara 
pavakkay,  haVri  to -myahsarj.  Va; 
kite  kiinic  vura  kunkupitti'  pa- 
kunikfutra00unati\ 


(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  MAKE  TH 
SALMON  GRUB  BORE  THE  PIP 
HOLE) 

When  the  pipe  is  dry,  they  spi 
salmon  grease  into  the  hole  tha 
has  been  dug  in  the  pipe.  The 
stand  it  up  on  end.  Then  the 
watch  it.  The  grease  soaks  i 
slowly.  Then  they  see  that  th 
grease  has  dried,  the  grease  ha 
already  soaked  in. 

Then  when  it  gets  dry,  tha 
grease,  then  they  look  for  a  sal 
mon  worm;  then  they  look  fo 
the  worm  there  on  the  dry  sal 
mon.  There  always  are  lots  c 
them  on  the  backbone,  on  th 
backbone  meat.  Then  they  pu 
it  in,  in  the  pipe.  It  is  a  medium 
sized  worm  that  they  put  ir 
Then  with  pitch  they  shut  it  ur. 
Then  they  hang  it  up  with  twin* 
It  eats  its  way  through. 

Then  after  it  has  hung  for 
long  time,  then  all  at  once  the 
see  that  the  pipe  has  been  bore* 
through.  Behold,  he  has  eate: 
along  the  pith  channel  of  th 
unfinished  pipe.  Then  they  fi 
the  pipe. 

They  do  not  do  it  with  th 
worm  all  the  time.  A  man  put 
it  in  there  just  because  he  want 
to  brag  over  his  pipe.  And  some 
times  the  worm  does  not  do  th< 
work,  sometimes  it  gets  suffo 
cated.  The  way  that  they  usu 
ally  do  is  to  ram  it  out. 
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Tcaka'rmitcPikyav  xas  pakun-     (they  are  slow  about  finishing 
pikya;rati  po-hra/m  up  the  pipe) 


Picci^p  va^  kunikya'tti  'avah- 
iam  pavura  po#hra;m  'umus- 
5ahitihe'ec,  karixas  'ippan  kuna 
:akuntafuk,  karixas  takunsu- 
faxra'.  Tcaka'i*mitc  povhramfik- 
pav  xas  patakunpikya'ar.  Ta- 
5unikfu'tra0un.25  Tcaka'i-mitc 
rura  'asaxyippitmfrk26  kuntaxfc- 
cucti  'avahkam.  Xara  kun0im- 
tyutikyiittiti  'assamu'uk,  'iffuG 
mna  tcimtc!-kkyaramQ'uk. 


First  they  make  the  outside 
shape  of  the  pipe  and  dig  out  the 
bowl,  then  they  dry  it.  Then 
they  are  slow  about  finishing  up 
the  pipe.  They  ram  it  out. 
Slowly  they  scrape  off  the  out- 
side with  white  rock.  Then  they 
rub  it  for  a  long  time  with  a  rock, 
and  at  last  with  scouring  rush. 


Xavic?uhra;m  'u;m  sirikyunic       (an  arrowwood  pipe  shines) 


Xavic  'u;m  sirikyuhic,  tce*m- 
fa;te  kunikya-tti  sirikyunic. 
rcantca/fkunic  kafu.  Tmyusayav 
DO*kk5Tahitiha;k  'ikxaramkunic 
De*kky6'°r,  paxavic?uhra'am. 

rcantca/fkunic. 

h.  Pafa0ip?uhra,am26a 

Fa00i;p  kyaru  vura  kunikyaHti 
DO'hra*m.  'A'xkunicas  pafaGip- 
'uhra'am.  Ta;y  vura  kunihrirvti 
>afa00ip' ,  sikki  kyaru  kunikyaVtti', 
£ar  ikti-n,  karu  tasansarar,  kar 
uripihivikkyaf. 


i' ' .  Pahu*t      kunkupe'-kya-ssipre-- 
hiti  pafa0ipi>uhra'am 

Pa'avans  uxutiha;k  kiri  fa0ip- 
'uhra^m  nikyav,  xas  tuvil-fam, 
;u'appivar  pafa00iMp.  Piiyava 
Dat6-mmaha,ak,  xas  'icvit  to'k- 
3a*ksuf,   kg'tc  vura  t6*kpa,ksuf, 


Arrowwood  shines,  they  quickly 
polish  it.  It  is  white  too.  It 
looks  pretty  when  an  arrowwood 
pipe  is  bowled  with  a  black  pipe 
bowl.     It  looks  white. 


(THE    MANZANITA    PIPE)  26a 

They  make  pipes  of  manzanita, 
too.  They  are  red  ones,  the 
manzanita  pipes.  They  use  man- 
zanita for  lots  of  things,  make 
spoons,  and  canes,  and  acorn- 
soup  scraping  sticks,  and  reels  for 
string. 

(how    they    start   to    make    a 
manzanita  pipe) 

When  a  man  thinks  he  wants  to 
make  a  manzanita  pipe,  he  starts 
off,  he  goes  to  look  for  manzanita. 
Behold,  when  he  finds  some,  then 
he  cuts  a  piece  off,  a  thick  piece, 


25  The  informant  is  grouping  both  the  ramming  and  the  worm- 
Doring  processes  under  the  term  "ramming." 

26  A  chip  of  this  rock  was  used  for  many  purposes  as  a  knife. 

26a  See  PI.  27,  b,  and  PI.  30,  third  specimen  from  right-hand  end. 
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axxak  tu"arihic  va'a.27  Xas  to-p- 
v&'fam,  va;  kite  tu'e'0  pa'ahup 
pa'ip  'ukya*t,  pafa0ipPahup\ 

Karixas  'a/tcip  to-parakvaf. 
Papuparakvaraha'ak,  patovkya*- 
ha;k  su?  'usiHhiti',  va;  'u;m 
'umtcure'ec.28  PasuP  usu'fhiti- 
ha'ak,  va;  'u;m  vura  hitiha;n 
'umtcu'nti',  xa;t  'asxa'^  karu 
xa;t  'ivaxra'.  Pa'a'tcip  tcrparak- 
varaha;k,  pafa00i]?>,  va;  'u;m  pu- 
'imtcirntihara  po'hramPfkyav. 
Pafa9ipsikki  karu  vura  va;  kun- 
kupe'kyS/hiti',  kunikxariprup- 
ramti  pamussu'uf  pasiklh- 
Prckyam. 

b'.  PahtTt  kunkupapparamvahiti 
pafa0ipPahup' 

Karixas  picci^p  pafaOipPahup 
'icahe^mfirak  takunparam'va,  va; 
'u'm  pu'imtcure-cafa,  va;  'u;m 
sakriv.  Kunparamvuti  'icahe^m- 
firak  pafa0ipPahup,  pa'uhra;m 
kunikya-vicaha'ak,  va;  vura  karu 
kunmnrcti',  pasikihlkyav,  pas- 
sikki  kuniky3-vicaha'ak. 

c'.  PahiTt  ha*ri  'a0kuritta 

kun0a/nkuri  po  "hram  Piky av 

Ha*ri  'a0kurittak  takunpu00af, 
ha*ri  'akraha0kurittak,  karu  ha-ri 
vura  virusura*0kurittak. 


for  he  is  going  to  make  two  out  of 
it.  Then  he  goes  home,  packing 
the  wood  that  he  has  "fixed," 
the  manzanita  wood. 

Then  he  splits  the  wood  in  the 
middle.  If  he  does  not  split  it, 
if  he  makes  it  with  the  heartwood 
inside,  it  always  cracks.  If  the 
heartwood  is  inside,  it  always 
cracks,  whether  green  or  dry. 
But  if  he  splits  the  manzanita 
wood,  then  the  pipe  that  he  is 
making  does  not  split.  They 
make  the  manzanita  spoons  the 
same  way  too,  they  chop  out  the 
heartwood  from  inside  of  the 
spoon. 

(HOW  THEY    BOIL   THE   MANZANITA 
WOOD) 

Then  the  first  thing  they  boil 
the  manzanita  wood  in  hot  water, 
so  it  will  not  crack,  so  it  will  be 
stout.  They  boil  the  wood  when 
they  are  going  to  make  a  pipe, 
just  as  they  do  to  a  spoon  that  is 
being  made,  when  they  are  going 
to  make  a  spoon. 

(HOW  SOMETIMES  THEY  SOAK  THE 
PIPE  THAT  THEY  ARE  MAKING 
IN    GREASE) 

Sometimes  they  soak  it  in 
grease,  in  eel  grease  or  in  bear 
grease. 


27  The  piece  of  manzanita  used  for  making  a  pipe  must  have  double 
the  diameter  of  the  large  end  of  the  pipe,  if  the  principle  of  eliminating 
the  heartwood  is  followed,  as  Yas  always  does.  Since  the  largest 
manzanita  pipes,  of  what  is  called  Yuruk  style,  are  sometimes  2 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bowl  end,  a  piece  of  manzanita  some  4 
inches  in  diameter  is  required.  Such  large  pieces  are  familiar  to 
the  Indians,  since  they  are  used  in  making  manzanita  spoons. 

28  Or  'umtcu'nti',  it  always  gets  cracked. 
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d' '.  Pahu-t     kunkupattarupkahiti 
po'hramPippah 

KarLxas  povhnamippanitc  ta- 
kuntarupkuri,  pene-rah  u'f-0re-ci- 
fak.  Taxarav6*tta  kunkimnirp- 
hanik. 

e' .  Pahu-t  kunkupe-kya-hiti 
pamussuruvar 

Xas  pamusuruvar  takunikyav. 
Paffa0i;p  'u;m  vura  pusuruvara- 
hitihafa,  puva;,  kupfttihara  pax- 
xavic  ukupitti'. 

Paye*m  'u*m  vura  'a/hnruk 
takunikruprrnnati',  simsimPim- 
firamunik. 

PaySTiininay  puxiitihap  kiri 
niikyav  fa0ipPuhramxarahsa',  pa- 
simsimPimfir  takuniyu-nvara- 
ha'ak,  viri  hitiha;n  vura  'um- 
tcu^nvuti'. 

Taxaravg'ttak  'a-h  kunOa'nkuri- 
vutihanik  'uhramPippankam  xun- 
y6'pPimnakmu'uk,  karixas  'iplh- 
srhmfi  *k  kunlkrfi  -prrnnatihanik, 
piiyava;  vura  puyivuhara  su?. 

f.  PahQ't  'avahkan  kunkupata- 
xicxiccahiti',  xu*skunie  kun- 
kupe'kya-hiti  kyaru  vura 

Karixas  yuhirimu'k  'avahkam 
kunta/vuti',  karLxas  'assamQ-k 
takun0imkyutikyutaya'tcha',31  ko- 
homaya/tc  vura  takunfkyav. 
Takuntaxcxa-crucuk  'uhnam- 
Pipanitc  pamitva  'a-hmu'k 
kunkimnu'ppat''. 

SakPassip'itcuntcur  mit  pux- 
xwitc  'ukya*ratihat  Vaskak  pasik- 
ki',  pafa0ipPahupsikk  uky^'tihat', 
va;  mit  'avahkam  'utaxicxicca- 
ratihat',  simsi;m  'u^m  piimit  'ih- 


(HOW    THEY    DIG    OUT    THE    BOWL 
CAVITY) 

Then  they  dig  out  on  top  of 
the  pipe,  where  the  tobacco  is 
going  to  be.  They  used  to  burn 
it  out. 

(HOW  THEY  MAKE  THE  HOLE 
THROUGH  IT) 

Then  they  make  the  hole.  The 
manzanita  wood  does  not  have  a 
hole  in  it  like  the  arrowwood  does. 

Now  they  make  the  hole  in  it 
with  fire,  with  a  hot  wire. 

Nowadays  they  do  not  like  to 
make  long  manzanita  pipes,  just 
because  when  they  burn  them 
through  with  a  hot  wire,  they 
crack  every  time. 

Formerly  they  burned  out  the 
bowl  with  a  tanbark  coal,  then 
they  bored  it  with  a  bone  awl; 
that  way  it  is  not  far  through. 


(HOW    THEY   DRESS    OFF   THE   OUT- 
SIDE   AND    MAKE    IT    SMOOTH) 

Then  with  a  flint  knife  they 
whittle  off  the  outside,  then  they 
scrape  it  off  good  with  a  rock, 
they  make  it  to  shape.  They 
scrape  the  bowl  where  they  have 
burned  it  out. 

Bottle  fragments  were  what 
Vaskak  worked  them  with  most, 
when  he  made  his  spoons,  his 
manzanita  wood  spoons.  With 
them  he  scraped  the  outside  of 


31  Or  takuntaxicxicaya/tcha'. 
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riWtihat  'avahkam.  PapiccHc 
to-kya-ha;k  mit  kite  simsi;m 
'uhru-vtihat'.  Mit  upittihat':  Yg-p- 
ca  pasakPassipPitcuntcuf,  ya00ah- 
sa\  Ya-s  'u;m  karu  vura  mit 
vo-hru-vtihat  pasakPassip\  pamitv 
6'kya-ttihat  pamu'uhra-m,  ta;y 
mit  'ukya-ttihat  po\hra-m. 

Xas  va;  'avahkam  xu-skunic 
takuniyav  tcimtci-kkyaramu'uk. 

c.  PaxuparicPuhra'am 

Payurukva-ras  ha-ri  kunik- 
ya-tti',  kunipitti',  xuparic- 
Puhra'am.  Va;  vura  kunkupe-k- 
ya-hiti  pafa0ipPuhra'am. 

d.  Pa,aso-hramPuhra'am  32 

Va;  vura  kunkupe-kya-hiti  pa- 
'aso-hra'am  pe-kky6-r  kunkupe-k- 
ya-hiti'.33 Ha-ri  vura  payvahe;m 
xavramniha;k  numa-hti  va;  ko- 
ka'uhra,am,34  tu-ppitcas  pava; 
ko-ka'uhra,am. 

Ha-ri  vura  va;  'ikky6-r  karu 
kunippe-nti     'aso-hra;m,     kunip- 


them.  He  did  not  use  a  knife  o: 
the  outside.  When  he  first  mad 
them  was  the  only  time  he  used 
knife.  He  said :  "The  bottle  frag 
ments  are  good  ones,  are  shar 
ones."  And  Yas  also  used  to  us 
bottles,  when  he  used  to  make  hi 
pipes,  used  to  make  lots  of  pipes 
Then  they  smoothe  the  outsid 
with  a  scouring  rush. 

(THE    YEW    PIPE) 

The  downriver  Indians  some 
times  make  yew  wood  pipes 
they  say.  They  make  them  thi 
same  way  that  they  make  tht 
manzanita  pipes. 

(THE    STONE    PIPE) 

They  make  the  stone  pipe  lik< 
they  do  the  stone  pipe  bowls 
Sometimes  nowadays  in  the  ok 
ruined  houses  we  find  that  kinc 
of  pipe,  they  are  small  ones,  thai 
kind  of  pipes. 

Sometimes  also  they  call  t 
stone  pipe  bowl  'aso-hra'am.  The} 


2  'As6-hra,am,  lit.  stone  pipe,  is  frequently  prepounded  to  'ikky6,0r 
pipe  bowl,  to  make  more  prominent  the  idea  of  stone  pipe  bowl 
although  'ikkyy6-°r  means  nothing  but  stone  pipe  bowl  anyway 
Similarly  'aso-hram'uhra'am,  lit.  stone  pipe  pipe,  is  formed,  it  being 
felt  as  a  clearer  way  of  expressing  stone  pipe  than  is  'as6-hra,am  alone, 
since  'aso-hra,am  is  also  the  name  of  a  magical  worm  that  eats  people 
in  the  head. 

33  See  p.  154. 

34  "What  is  apparently  a  portion  of  a  pipe  wholly  of  stone  was 
picked  up  on  the  surface  near  Honolulu,  on  the  Klamath  River. 
(Fig.  69.)  It  is,  however,  different  from  the  type  of  pipe  used  by  the 
Shasta,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  mysterious,  and  probably 
endowed  with  great  magic  power.  It  is  nicely  finished  on  the  ex- 
terior." Dixon,  The  Shasta,  p.  392.  Several  Karuk  and  also 
Shasta  informants  have  known  that  all-stone  pipes  were  made  by 
the  Indians.  They  were  doctor  pipes,  hence  the  connotation  of 
mystery  suggested  by  Dixon's  informants. 
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>§'nti  'as6*hra;m  'ukk6  Tahiti 
Kvhra'm  karu  ha*ri  kunippernti 
aso  •hram  Pikky6'°r. 

Vakkay  karu  vura  v6*0vuyti 
as6,hra'am,35  'ara;r  kunPa-mti', 
axv&vk  su?  kunPa/mti',  pa'g'mca 

a;  kun0ayiinki-nnati',  pa'e'-m- 
:ya"msa\     Pukunic  xutihap  kiri 

a;  nu0vuya/nnati  pa'asa'uhra;m 
:aru  vura  pe*kkyOT  'aso-hra;m 
>ava;  kuma'i'i  pavakkay,  pa- 
tratta/nva  kuma'i'i. 

B.  Po-hram?ikky6,0r 

',.  Ka'kum    'ukkoTahina'ti    po*- 
hra/m 

Pufa00i;p  kitchara  pe'kky5T  ku- 
liky&Tati',  xavicPuhra/m  karu 
^ura  'ikky5T  kunikya'rati'. 

Pa'ararakk&'nnimitcas  va^ 
u;mkun  vura  pu'ikky6Tahitihap 
)amukunPuhra'am,  xavicPuhram- 
minnaxitc  vura,  'u;m  vura. 
rc6-mya;tc  'umtakta/kti',  siiPkam 
u'i-nkyuti',  'ipanni-tc  to-mtak, 
>eh6Taha  vaj^  ka;n  'uvrararipti'. 

Pa'uhramy  6  -pc  ukk6  Tahina  "t- 
i  'asaxxu*smu'uk.  'IkyavkamPik- 
rav  xas  po-hra;m  'uk6 Tahiti'. 

Vaj^  'u;m  pe\kyoray6'pca  pa- 
asa*0kyurit  kunic  kum6-kky6'°r. 

b.  KaPtimPi-n  pa'as  pakunip- 
pe-nti   'IkyoTa'as 

Va;  vura  yittce'tc  pava;  ku- 
na'as  KatimPiMn.  Vaj^  vur  60vuy- 
,i  'Iky6-ra'as.  Tckyg-ccak  'uh- 
rarupramti',    'Asa'uruh'u-0kam.3S 


say:  "The  pipe  is  bowled  with 
an  'aso\hra'am."  And  sometimes 
they  call  it  an  'aso-mVm  pipe- 
bowl. 

There  is  a  kind  of  worm  too 
called  'as6'hra'am,  they  eat  people, 
they  eat  them  inside  the  head,  the 
doctors  always  suck  them  out,  the 
big  doctors.  Sometimes  they  do 
not  like  to  call  a  stone  pipe  or  a 
stone  pipe  bowl  'aso#hra'am  just 
because  of  those  worms,  those 
pains. 

(STONE  PIPE  BOWLS) 

(SOME      PIPES     HAVE    STONE     PIPE 
BOWLS) 

Manzanita  was  not  the  only 
kind  that  they  put  stone  pipe 
bowls  onto,  the  arrowwood  also 
they  fitted  with  stone  pipe  bowls. 

The  poor  people's  pipes  had  no 
stone  bowl,  they  were  just  wood. 
Pieces  quickly  come  off,  it  burns 
through  inside,  a  gap  burns  out 
at  the  top  rim,  the  tobacco  spills. 

But  the  good  pipe  is  bowled 
with  serpentine.  It  is  much  work 
when  a  pipe  has  a  stone  bowl  on  it. 


The  good  bowls  are  the  fat-like 
rock  kind  of  bowls. 

(THE     ROCK     AT    KATIMIN    CALLED 
'lKyOTtA'AS  (PIPE  BOWL  ROCK))35a 

There  is  only  one  rock  of  the 
kind  at  Katimin.  It  is  called  the 
Pipe  Bowl  Rock.  It  is  setting 
out  in  the  river,  out  from  Round 


35  Also  'aso'hna/m'rnitc,  dim. 
35aSeePl.  31. 

36  'Asa'iifu  is  on  the  Katimin  side  and  'Iky6'ra'as  is  out  in  the  river 
rom  it. 
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Ka?timPi-nkyam  'ii;0  'a-ssak  'uh- 
yarupramti'.  Kowura  pave-n- 
nakkir  KaPtim?i-nkyam,  'Iccipic- 
rihakam  'u*m  vura  puffa/thara. 
Pa'ara;r  yi;v  mit  kunParamsip- 
re-rmatihat  pakuniknansunrti- 
hat  pa'as. 

c.  Pe-kxar6yav  va;  ka;n  kunpfp- 
pa-0kurihanik  pa'asayav 

'TJ;0  'ickye-ca  kunpippa,-0kuri- 
hanik,  pa'asa0kuritkyunickya'am, 
kunippa/n'nik:  "Va;  ka;n  kun- 
piknansuro-tihe;c  ya-sPaia.  Ya-s- 
Para  kir  ikya-kkam  'ukya-tti  xasik 
'uhramyavmu'uhraTOhe'ec.''  Va; 
vura  mukimiky6-ra-shanik  Pe*k- 
xareyav,  va;  kunipitti',  Pe-kxare*- 
yav  'u;mkun  karu  vura  va; 
ka;n  pakunikya-ttihanik  pamu- 
kunPikky6-r  va;  vura  pakuma"^. 
Xara  mit  vura  puxutihaphat  kir 
'Apxantinnihitc  va;  'ukvar  pava; 
kuma'as,  po-hra-m  ( ±  pava;  'uko-- 
rahitiha;k)  pava;  ka;n  ve-kyo*- 
r^'as.  Xa  yi;v  kunPe-Gma'  pe-- 
eiveva-nng-n  'utannihe^c,  Pe*k- 
xareyav  kunlxvlph^'ec,  pa'as 
pa'yi;vku;kunPe-0maha'ak;  pe*k- 
ky6'°r.  Pumitva;ye-cri-hvutihap- 
hat'. 


Rock.  On  the  Katimin  side  ou 
in  the  water  it  is  setting.  All  th 
sacred  things  are  on  the  Katimii 
side,  on  the  Ishipishrihak  sid 
there  is  nothing.  The  Indian 
used  to  come  from  far  to  peck  oi 
that  rock. 

(THE     IKXAREYAVS    THREW    DOWI 
THE    GOOD    ROCK) 

They  threw  it  out  in  the  river 
that  big  black  steatite  rock,  the? 
said:  "Humans  will  be  pecking  i 
off.  Would  that  Human  will  havi 
to  work  hard  before  he  will  hav< 
a  good  pipe."  That  was  th< 
Ikxareyavs'  rock,  they  say,  th< 
Ikxare3^avs  too  made  their  pip< 
bowls  there  of  that  same  rock 
For  a  long  time  they  did  noi 
want  the  white  people  to  buj 
that  kind  of  rock,  a  pipe  bowlec 
with  bowl  rock  of  that  place 
He  might  pack  it  far  away,  and 
that  then  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end,  the  Ikxareyavs  would 
get  angry,  because  they  had 
packed  away  that  pipe  bowl. 
They  did  not  use  to  sell  it. 


d.  Pahfi-t  kunkupe-knansiiro-hiti'  (how  they  peck  it  off) 


Kunikpuhklre-tti  pa'assak,  pa- 
takunikna  *nsuraraha;k  pe  -kky6'°r 
p6-hra;m  kunikya-vicaha'ak.  Ha-- 
ri  pa-hmtvk  kunvitkire'tti  pa'as- 
sak. 

Pa'icvit  takunma  yav  paka;n 
kunikna-nsure'ec.  Karixas  kun- 
Pikkyu-ppa0ti'  'assamu'uk,  'a-tcip 
'uhyarupramti'.  Xara  vura  ku- 
nikna-mpa0ti',  'itca*nitc  xas  vura 
takunikna*nsur,  pa'a-tcip  'ihyan- 


They  swim  to  that  rock  when 
they  are  going  to  peck  off  a  pipe 
bowl,  when  they  are  going  to 
make  a  pipe.  And  sometimes  in 
a  canoe  they  go  to  that  rock. 

They  find  a  good  place  to  peck 
it  off.  Then  they  peck  it  around 
in  a  circle,  leaving  it  sticking  up 
in  the  middle.  For  a  long  time 
he  pecks  around  it.  Then  all  at 
once  they  peck  it  off,  they  peck 
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upnamtihatchan  va;  takunik- 
a-nsuf.  Xas  t6'ppe#ttcip  pa'as, 
a'ipa  to\kna*nsurat.  Karixas 
ipikpirvripa'a,  puxxultc  vura 
L'axaytcakkicrihti  pa'as,  'uxxuti 
ay  'ii^6  'ukyi*mkyaf.  Xas  to-p- 
l-fam,  mukrfvra^m  xas  tovkyav 
s-kky6'°r. 

Pa'as  Ka?tim?i-n  pakunippe#nti 
'Asaxus?as36a 

Ha*ri  va;  kunkupe*0viya-nna- 
ti  'asaxxu^s,37  karu  ha*ri  kuni- 
tti  'asa-mtu'up.38  KaPtimPrn 
jke'cti^m,  kaPtimPrnsa/m,  ka/k- 
lm  va;  ko*ka'as,  'asaxxu,us.  Vaj^ 
i;n  yi00a  'asakka^m  'likri;  'asa- 
isPas  'u0vu*yti'.  Va;  vura  ha-ri 
miky&Tat  iky6'°r,  xeHtcitc  'uma 
ira.  Pirickyfmic  su?  Vixax- 
•0va\  Tmtananamnihitc  vura 
ikunikraksuro-tihanik  'avah- 
im.  Puyavhara  'uhramftkyav, 
6'mya;tc  'umpatte;c  pa'umfira- 
i'ak. 

Pamitva  'apxantinnihitc  paku- 
vyihukkat',  va;  mit  pa'ara;r  va; 
inikyd,'vana;ti  pa'uhra'm,  va; 
I'asaxxe'ttcit'c,  ka/kkum  v£-ra- 
as  karu  ka'kkum  'ipcu'nkina- 
as.  Va;  kuma'i'i  pakunikyS'va- 
rti  pakinikvarice;c  pa'apxan- 
niihitc  T'n.  Xusipux  kun- 
a*hti  pa'apxantinnihit'c.  Pu- 
!*pcakka;msahafa,  viira  'u;m 
:*ttcitcas.  Y100a  po'hraTn  h&Ti 
rahyar  takin?g'e. 
'Icya;  vura  nuky&'vana^ti', 
hra/m,  karu      vura      simsi'1m, 


off  the  piece  that  is  sticking  up 
in  the  middle.  Then  he  takes  the 
rock  that  he  has  pecked  off. 
Then  he  swims  out,  he  holds  the 
rock  very  tight,  he  is  afraid  it 
might  fall  in  the  river.  Then  he 
goes  home.  He  makes  the  pipe 
bowl  at  his  living  house. 

(THE     ROCK    AT     KATIMIN     CALLED 

'ASAXUS?AS       (SOFT         SOAPSTONE 

ROCK)) 

Sometimes  they  call  it  'asax- 
xu'us,  and  sometimes  they  say 
'asa-mtu'up.  At  Katimin  by  the 
river,  downslope  from  Katimin, 
there  are  some  rocks  of  that  kind, 
'asaxxu'us.  There  is  one  big  rock 
there  that  they  call  'asaxusPas. 
They  sometimes  make  pipe  bowls 
of  it,  but  it  is  soft.  It  is  greenish 
streaked  inside.  It  is  visible 
where  they  were  cracking  it  off  on 
top.  It  is  not  much  good  for 
making  pipes,  it  will  soon  crack 
when  it  gets  hot. 

After  the  White  people  came  the 
Indians  made  pipes  of  that  soft 
rock,  some  long  ones  and  some 
short  ones.  That  was  what  they 
were  making  them  for  just  so  the 
White  people  would  buy  it  from 
them.  They  were  j ust  fooling  the 
White  people.  They  [the  stone 
pipes]  were  not  very  good,  they 
were  soft  ones.  Sometimes  they 
paid  them  $10  for  one  pipe. 

In  the  wintertime  we  were 
making    pipes,    and    knives,    all 


sea  yot  picture  of  this  rock  and  close-up  of  a  section  of  the  top  of  it 
lere  pieces  have  been  pecked  out,  see  PL  32,  a,  b. 

37  Mg.  shiny  rock. 

38  Mg.  rock  white  clay. 
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k6*vura  pakuma'u'up,  pa'ara- 
ra'u'up,  kari  tu'ahu^  pa'apxantin- 
nihit'c,39  pe'kvara'2!!,  xattikrup- 
ma  kari  tu'ahu'u.  'U'a'punmuti 
va;  kar  uxuriharahiti  pa'ara"^. 

/.  Vaj^  karu  ka;n  'u'asaxxirshiti 
Sihtirikusa-m 

Ha/ri  SihtirikusaVm  pa'as  kunik- 
nansurotihanik  pe\kyOTevkyav, 
ha,Ti  kyaru  kunPe'tcrprmatihanik. 
Va;  ka;n  karu  vura  pe-ky6'raVs 
kunikyaHtihanik  Sihtirikusii'm. 
'Axaxusyll-mmatcasitc  Sihtiriku- 
sa-m,  kuna  vura  xe'tcitcas 40  X6-- 
tcitcas  'u;m  pe\kky5T  va;  vevk- 
yav,  pava;mu*k  verkyav  'ik- 
ky5T  x6*tcitcas,  pataprihara'as 
'u;m  vura  ni  kunikyawic,  va; 
ko\k  pakunikya'ttihanik  vaj;  ka*n, 
'imnrcrav  karu  vura  ni  kunikya-- 
vic  va;  kuma'as  kuna  vura  x6'- 
tcitcas.41 

g.  Pahu-t  kunkupevkyaVhiti  pe'k- 
ky6'°r41a 

Picci;p  'as  vura  mfl-k  pakunik- 
ya-ttihaiiik.  TQ-ppitcas  vura  ku- 
niknansunno'tihatchahik.42  'As- 
sak  'a?  xas  kun0imyt*ttihanik, 
kun0imye*crrhvutihanik.  'Avah- 
kam  picci^p  yav  kunikyavttihanik 
vura  vaj^  pupik3^a*naya-tchitihap- 
hariik,  papiiva  suruvarahitiha'ak 
puxutnahitc  'ikyaHtihaphanik. 
Patasu?  'usuruvarahitiha'ak, 


kinds   of   things,    Indian   thine 
then  the  White  man,  who  bough 
things,  came  around,  in  the  sprin 
of  the  year.     He  knew  the  Indian 
were  hard  up. 

(THERE      IS    SOFT     SOAPSTONE     A 
SIHTIRIKUSAM,  TOO) 

And  sometimes  at  Sihtirikusar 
they  used  to  peck  off  rock  fo 
making  pipe  bowls  or  picked  it  up 
They  used  to  "make"  pipe  bow 
rocks  at  Sihtirikusam  too.  Thos 
are  good  looking  soapstone  rock 
at  Sihtirikusam,  but  soft,  sof 
for  making  pipe  bowls  of,  bu 
they  make  indeed  paving  rock 
there,  that  was  the  kind  that  the; 
used  to  make  there,  and  ston 
trays  also  they  make  out  of  tha 
rock,  but  soft  ones. 


(HOW  THEY  SHAPE  THE  PIPE  BOWL 

They  worked  it  first  with 
rock.  They  chipped  off  littl 
pieces.  They  rub  it  on  a  fla 
rock.  They  rub  it  down.  The; 
make  it  good  outside  first.  The; 
did  not  finish  it  up  so  good  whili 
there  was  no  hole  in  it.  The] 
did  not  make  it  thin.  When  i 
already  had  a  hole  in  it,  thei 
they  fixed  it  good.     They  mad< 


39  John  Daggett,  who  lived  up  the  Salmon  River  at  Black  Beai 
mine,  and  collected  many  ethnological  objects  from  the  Indians  ir 
the  nineties. 

40  Or  x6*tcitcas  'uma  vufa. 

41  Or  xg'ttcitcas  pa'as. 

41  a  For  illustration  of  two  detached  pipe  bowls,  both  of  'asaxxu'us, 
see  PI.  32,  c. 

42  Or  non-diminutive  kuniknansuro-tihahik. 
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arixas  komahaya-tc  takunikya/n'- 
ik.  'IppanHc  keHc,  tinihyaHc 
a;  pakimkupe'kyfi'hitihanik, 
iPkam  'uhya-kkivtl 43  va;  kun- 
upe^kyShitihanik,  paka;n  suP 
hyaramnihe;c  'uhra/rn'mak. 

1*m  ko'vura  kun0imyaya/tchiti- 
anik,44  fi-ppayav  kunikya/ttiha- 
ik,  xirskunic  kunikyaVttihanik. 
[arixas  veOicuramtrk  pakunik- 
iprrnnatihahik  pe*kky6'°r. 

[a*ri  sahyirx  kunmutra'mnih- 
utihanik,  va;'  u;m  tce*m- 
a;tc  kunikrirprmatihanik.  Sa# 
aru  vura  pakunihruwtihanik 
assuruvar  kunikrirprinaratiha- 
ik.  Picci;p  va;  kuntarukti  pa- 
ppankam,  karixas  surukam 
akunikyav  pasiinnuvahatc.  Va; 
lira  'itca/nitc  vura  ko'vura  kuni- 
ya'ttihanik,  'avahkam  karu  vu- 
a,  karu  vura  suPkarh.  SuPkam 
aru  vura  tinihyS'tc  kunikya*tti- 
aiiik. 

Th.  Ha#ri  'itca-nitc  vura  tercitc 
takunikyav 


it  big,  flat  on  top,  and  sticking 
off  below,  where  it  is  going  to  go 
into  the  pipe.  They  filed  the 
sides  off  good,  they  made  them 
straight  and  smooth.  Then  with 
a  horn  they  bored  out  the  pipe 
bowl.  Sometimes  they  put  sand 
in,  that  way  they  bored  it  quickly. 
They  also  used  flint  for  boring 
the  hole  with.  They  first  bore 
it  on  top,  then  they  make  the 
little  hole  in  the  bottom.  They 
work  the  outside  and  the  inside 
at  the  same  time.  They  made 
the  bottom  flat,  too. 


(SOMETIMES  THEY    MAKE    SEVERAL 
AT    A    TIME) 


Ha/ri     'itc&Vnitc     vura     te'citc        Sometimes  they  make  several 
akunikyav  pe-kky6'°r,   ha'ri   'it-    pipe  bowls  at  a  time,  sometimes 


6'°p,  'rnnaVk  vur  uta/yhiti'. 

i.  Pahfi't  kunkupa00a'nkahiti 
pe-kky6*r  po'hra/m'mak 

Po"hra;m  'u;m  pupikya/ma- 
a-tchitihap 45  pe'kky6-r  takun- 
a*nkaha'ak.  Po\hra;m  kohoma- 
aVtc  takunikyav,  pe'kky5T  ko*h. 
£as  va;  ko;  takun0imyav  pa'as, 
io-hra;m  ko*h.  'Avahkam  taku- 
iiptawassuru  povhra/m.  Va;  vura 
»o*hra;m    k6\kkaninay  takunvu- 


five;     they    store 
living  house. 


them 


m 


the 


(HOW  THEY   FIT  THE  PIPE  BOWL  ON 
THE    PIPE) 

They  always  have  the  pipe  only 
half  finished  when  they  put  the 
pipe  bowl  on.  They  make  the 
pipe  the  same  size  as  the  bowl. 
And  they  file  the  stone  to  the 
same  size  as  the  pipe.  They 
plane  the  pipe  off  on  top.  They 
cut  the  pipe  in  every  place  how 


43  Or  'uhyassuru'u. 

44  Or  diminutive  kuntcimyayaVtchitihahik. 

45  Or  pupikyaTatihap\ 
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pakkurihva  pakunkupa09a-nka- 
he'ec.  Pakar  uka^rimhitiha'ak  xas 
kari  takuniptaxicxic  kyukku'um, 
kari  kyukku;m  takunipcippun'va. 
Tce*myatcva  kunip0ank6'tti  po*h- 
ramsunuvana'fppanitc,  kunpik- 
yil-varihvuti  ta'ata  ni  kyohoma- 
y&'atc.  Ko'homayS'tc  vura  taku- 
nikyav. Ttcavu-tsunaya'atc  vura 
takunikyav,  piiyava;  vura  kowii- 
ra  patakohomay^-tc  kunikyav. 
Tcatik  vura  va;  takunpikya'^. 

j.  PahCrt  kunkupe-ttakkankahiti' 

Puya  va^  ta'ifutctrmitc  xas 
patakkan  takunikyav,  va;  vura 
karixas  takunikyav  patakkan 
pavura  kari  tcimi  kunikyilTe'ca- 
ha'ak.  'I'nmt/k  'ahinamtrmitc 
pakunikya-tti'. 

Patakkan  kunikya-rati  'icxiki- 
haramma,an,  hitTi  kyaru  vur  am- 
vamma"^.  Kunpaputcaya/tchi- 
ti'.  'Ase'mnrcnaihitc  46  xas  ka;n 
takunyirhka'.  Patakunxusmanik 
takovh,  xas  takunimnic,  'iniftr 
takunikyav,  'imnixravak  suP. 

Xas  tcimitcya,*tc  vura  'apun- 
axvu  kar  axvaha',  'itcanipitc- 
Paxvaha',  patakunprcanna'nva 
pe'cxikiharama/n  suP.  Kuyra; 
ko;  patakunf-car. 

Pa'apunaxvu  'ararapramsa'ip- 
paha  kunikyaHi'.  KaPtimPf-n 
mS/m  viir  ta;y  u'ifti',  pa'apunax- 
vu'lppa',  vura  f attack  xas  poTn- 
ninnirpran  pa'apunaxvu'.  Ma/n 
vura  kite  pcrvarasurovhiti',  pa'ipa 
'avahahe'cat'.  Payvahi;m  hi'ri 
pitcasPaxvaha;  takuni'ca'nti'  karu 
ha -ri  prams,  tapuva^  'rcaVntihap 
pa'apunaxvu'. 


they  are  going  to  put  the  rock  01 
If  it  does  not  fit,  they  scrape  th 
wood  off  again,  and  they  measui 
it  again.  Every  once  in  a  whi] 
they  put  it  back  again  on  top  < 
the  pipe  bowl;  they  try  it  on  t 
see  if  it  is  right.  They  make  : 
just  the  right  size.  They  mak 
it  even,  fitting  it  good.  The 
they  get  through. 


(HOW    THEY    GLUE    IT    ON) 

The  last  thing  they  make  it 
glue.  They  make  the  glue  onl 
when  they  are  going  to  use  i 
They  make  it  in  the  living  hous 
by  the  fire. 

They  use  sturgeon  skin  f< 
making  glue,  or  sometimes  salmo 
skin.  They  chew  it  good.  The 
spit  it  onto  a  steatite  dishle 
When  they  think  it  is  enoug] 
then  they  cook  it.  They  he* 
it,  on  the  dish. 

Then  they  mix  a  little  gum  ari 
pitch,  young  Douglas  fir  trt 
pitch,  into  the  sturgeon  skii 
Three  kinds  they  mix  together. 

The  gum  they  get  off  of  wil 
plum  bushes.  Lots  of  those  gui 
bushes  grow  upslope  of  Katimii 
The  gum  comes  out  at  places  o 
them.  They  just  have  skit 
where  the  fruit  was  going  to  b< 
Nowadays  they  use  sometime 
peach  or  plum  gum,  they  n 
longer  use  the  [wild  plum]  gum. 


Or  'imnicnamPanammahatc. 
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Va;  pakuma'axvaha  pakunf*- 
irnti  'itcanrppitcak  va-xvaha'. 
'e'tcannrppitcak  kowiira  'axva- 
ahar  pa'ippa',  kimic  'ukii'tha- 
iti',  'ahupmfr  kunkitnusutmis- 
iti'.  'AhupPanammahatcmu'k 
akunkitnusutnussuti'.  Kitnu- 
itnus  'u0vuyti',  'itcanpitckit- 
usutnusPaxvaha'.  Va;  takunpi- 
anna/nva  patakkaii. 

Sarip  suPuhy&Tahiti',  xay  suP 
lvirn'var  'uhramsuruvarak  pa- 
ikkan.  Karixas  va;  takunrvunu- 
aya'tcha  pe*kky6,0r.  Karixas 
ikunOa/nkuri,  pe'kkyoT  po'h- 
rm'mak.  Xas  takunikcappic 
o-hra'm,  pakii -karri  'uko  Tahiti 
a;  ku'kam  'usurukamhiti',  va; 
unkupasuvaxrahahiti'.  Xas 

a;n  takunOaricri  'rnna"ak  po*h- 
i/m.  Xas  xara  vura  'u0aTiiv 
•nn&'k   'imfinannihit'c. 

Karixas  va;  takuniptaxlcxic 
a'avahkam  to-hra-pricukaha;k 
atakkan.  Ko'vura  xirskunic 
tkunikyav,  kohomaya/tc  vura 
5*vura  takunikyav,  takimpikya- 
iya'tcha'.  Xas  va;  tcimtci"k- 
aramu'k  takuntcimyaya-tcha'. 
aru  ha-ri  'a0kurit  takuni'vunu- 
iya/tcha  patakunpikya,ar. 


The  kind  of  pitch  that  they 
mix  in  is  the  pitch  of  young  fir 
trees.  The  young  fir  is  pitchy 
all  over,  as  if  it  were  breaking 
out  with  pimples.  With  a  little 
stick  they  punch  it  off.  It  is 
called  punched  off  stuff,  young 
Douglas  fir  punched  off  pitch. 
They  mix  it  with  the  glue. 

They  stick  a  hazel  stick  inside 
so  the  glue  will  not  run  inside  the 
pipe.  Then  they  smear  the  glue 
on  the  stone  pipe  bowl  good. 
Then  they  put  the  bowl  in  the 
pipe.  Then  they  stand  the  pipe 
on  end,  the  stone  bowled  end 
down,  the}?-  let  it  dry  that  way. 
Then  they  put  it  in  the  living 
house.  It  lies  in  there  a  long 
time  in  the  warmth. 

Then  they  scrape  off  the  glue 
that  has  rim  out.  They  make  it 
smooth  all  over,  they  make  it 
even  all  over,  they  finish  it  out 
good.  Then  they  polish  it  with 
scouring  rush.  Then  sometimes 
they  rub  grease  all  over  it  when 
they  finish  it. 


Pahu't   kunkupapeHtcurovhiti     (how    they    remove 
pe\kky6'°r  bowl) 


the     PIPE 


'Akay  vurava  po#xxutiha;k  kiri 
picyu-nkiv  pe*kky6'0r,  kari 
simpu'kkatcak  tupu00ar,  xas 
i£  ka;n  toTnnrncur  pamutak- 
in.47  Xas  tupikyayav,  yi9  tup- 
yav  patakkah. 


When  anybody  wants  to  re- 
move the  stone  bowl  from  a  pipe, 
he  soaks  it  in  warm  water,  the 
glue  melts  off.  Then  he  fixes  it 
over  again,  he  makes  fresh  glue. 


47  Fritz  Hanson  soaked  first-listed  specimen  made  by  Yas  and  re- 
oved  the  bowl  with  ease. 


63044°— 32- 
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C.  Pahu't  mit  ky6;s  po-hraVm, 
pamit  htTt  kunkupe'ttcrtkira- 
hitihat' 

a.  PahtTt  mit  ky6;s  porhra/m 

a'.  Piimit     va^ramasaka*msahara 
porhravm 

'U^mkun  viira  va;  kunkupa'a/- 
punmahiti'.  Pekxar6yav  karu 
vura  vako;shanik  pamukunPuh- 
ra'am,  va;  pakunfuhrcti'.  Va; 
vura  ko;samitcas  kite  pamukun- 
PuhraVmsahanik.  Vura  va;  karixas 
pav&Tamashanik,  Pa'apxantfnni- 
hitc  kari  takunParaTahitihanik, 
va;  karixas  vura  pava'ramasha- 
nik  pamukunPuhra,am,  pe'kya-ras 
takuntaTahitihanik.  YurukvS-- 
ras  mit  picci;p  pava*ramas  pa- 
mukunPuhra,am.  'TJ;9  kunikva/n- 
tihanik  pamukunPikyaTas  yuras- 
tiMm.  Va-ramas  'a/xkunicaspa- 
mulmnPuhraVmsahanik.  Kavkum 
kuyrakPa/ksip 48  'uvaTamasahiti- 
hanik.  Kavkum  'ipcu*nkinatcas, 
ka\kum  'axak  'a'ksip*,  ka/kum 
'i0a'a*ksip,  pamukun'uhra-mhanik 
Payurukva*ras.  Ye*pcamit  pcrh- 
ramxarahsa',  'uvevhvara  'hitihat 
mit  xe'hvasxarahsahak. 

bf .  Pahu't     mit    ky6;s    paxavic- 
Puhra'am 

Xavic'uhra;m  'u;m  vura  pu- 
va'ramaka-mhafa,  'i0a'a/ksip  kar 
icvit  va;  vura  kite  kunpikya- 
yi-mmuti'.  XavicPuhra;m  va; 
'u;m  puva;  ko;  va*ram  'ika-tihap" 
pako;  fa0ipPuhra;m  kunikyaHti', 


(THE     SIZE     OF      PIPES     AND     HC 
THEY    MADE    THEM    FANCY) 

(THE    SIZE    OF    PIPES) 

(PIPES    DID    NOT   USE    TO    BE   VE] 
LONG) 

They    know    that    way.     T 
Ikxareyavs    had    their    pipes 
that   same  size,    as   the   India 
believe.     That  is  all  the  size 
pipe  that  they  made.     Only  th 
they  started  in  to  have  long  on 
when    the    White   people    can 
Then  they  had  their  long  pip> 
after  they  had  tools.     The  dow 
river   Indians   were   the   first 
have  long  pipes.     From  outsi 
they  bought  tools  from  the  coa 
They  had  long  red  pipes.     T 
length  of  some  of  them  was 
spans.     Some  were  shorter  on 
some  2  spans,  some  1  span,  tr 
the    downriver    Indians    had 
their    pipes.     They    were    go 
ones,  those  long  pipes,  they  w< 
inside  of  long  pipe  sacks. 


(SIZE    OF    ARROWWOOD    PIPES) 

An  arrowwood  pipe  is  not  ve 
long,  1  y2  spans 48  is  as  big  as  th 
make  them.  The  arrowwo 
pipes  they  do  not  make  as  lo 
as  they  do  the  manzanita  pip' 
those   are   long  ones,   manzani 


48  The  span  here  referred  to  is  the  distance  between  the  ends 
spread  thumb  and  forefinger.     A  thumb  to  middlefinger  span  is  al 
sometimes  used.     Va;  vura  kite  kunic  kunihruwti  tikyanpf-m'ma 
patakunPa#ksipre\ha'ak,  ha\ri  vura  xas  pa'atcipti;k  kyafu. 
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ig  'u;m  vS/ramas,  fa0ip?uhra;m 
;m  vaTamas.  Ni'nnamitc  vura 
i/ri  takunikyav,  'ikyorahrppux. 
a^  kunippernti  xavicPiihna/m'- 
itc,  po-hnam?anammahat'c.  Vaj^ 
imahu-katcta*ppas  va'uhramfk- 
iv,  va;  paka^nimitcas  pamu- 
in?uhra'am. 


Pahu't   mit    ky6;s 
Puhra,am 


pa 


'g-m- 


Pavura  ko*ko*  kuma'uhra;  mit 
LmukunPuhra;m  pa'e-mca',  ka*- 
i  mit  vfiTamas  pamukun- 
hra'8!!!,  karu  ka/kum  'ipcfi-nki- 
it'cas.  Vaj;  karixas  mit  kite 
ixxwitc  v&Tamas  pamukun- 
hra;m  pa'e-mca',  pa'apxantin- 
hitc  kari  mit  patakunivyihuk- 
it'.  Vaj^  kari  mit  ka-kum  pa- 
■mca  puxxwitc  va/ramas  pamu- 
ui?tihra,*m. 

'£-hkyan49  pamitva  mukuhim- 
^atckyo50  vS-ra  mit  pamu- 
bra'8!!!,  'ievfrik  mit  'ukuram- 
hvat51  pamu'uhra,am.  Fa0ip- 
hraj^  mit,  yuP  ve-kyS-ppuhanik, 
ffip\ 

Va-ra  mit  mu'uhra;m  'Ayi0rim- 
•tcxav.52  Maru  kunpiccun- 
nik,  'ahvara/k  suP  mafuk. 
imPaytihat',  ka*kkum  pamut- 
vi;v  kunPaytihat',  xay  nuk- 
tha'a,  kunxuti  xay  nukkiiha'a. 
•m'mit,  kyaruva'a,  pakeHcxav. 


pipes  are  long  ones.  Sometimes 
they  make  a  small  one,  without 
stone  pipe  bowl.  They  call  it  a 
little  arrowwood  pipe,  that  little 
pipe.  That  is  the  easiest  kind  of 
pipe  to  make,  that  is  the  poor 
people's  pipe. 

(SIZE    OF    DOCTORS'    PIPES) 

Doctors  had  pipes  of  all  sizes, 
some  had  long  ones  and  some 
had  short  ones.  The  doctors 
only  had  the  very  long  pipes 
after  the  White  people  came. 
Some  of  the  doctors  then  had 
very  long  pipes. 


Ike's  deceased  father  had  a 
long  pipe,  it  reached  to  his  elbow. 
It  was  a  manzanita  pipe,  of 
downriver  make,  from  Requa. 


Ayi0rimkeHcxav  used  to  have 
her  pipe  long.  They  kept  it 
upslope  in  a  hollow  tree.  They 
were  afraid  of  it,  some  of  her 
children  were,  "lest  we  get  sick," 
they  thought  "lest  we  get  sick." 
She  was  a  doctor,  too,  that 
shavehead  was. 


49  Little  Ike  of  Yutimin  Falls.     His  name,  Ike,  is  an  adaptation  of 

is  Indian  name  of  his. 

50 His  Indian  names  were  (1)  'Ipco,ke:'hva'an,  (2)  Ye-fippa,an.     He 

is  a  famous  suck-doctor. 

51  An  old  expression  of  length. 

62 Mg.  'Ayi-0rim,  Shavehead.    Her  name  in  earlier  life  was  'Ayi0rim- 

aro;m  'Ara  'Ipasfurutihan,  mg.  she  who  took  somebody  in  half- 

irriage  on  the  upriver  side  of  'Ayr0rim.     She  was  Steve  Super's 

Dther.     She  was  a  suck-doctor. 
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Vaj^  mit  'axxak  pa'e-mcayg*- 
crpsa',  Ye*fippa;n  karu  'Ayi0rim- 
kyaro;m  Va'ara'ar. 

d' .    PahtH    ko-y&'hiti    pehgTaha 
po 'lira 'Hi53 

Ha*ri  piitta;y  ya^hitihara  pe-- 
h6*raha  pohra;m'mak,  karu  hS/ri 
vura  ta;y  uyavhiti  po-hra;m'mak. 
Po*hramka*mha,ak,  karu  vura  va; 
'u;m  ta;y  'uy&vhiti',54  povhnam- 
?anammahatcha'ak,  vaj^  'u;m 
vura  tci -mite  'uya-hiti\56  Paviira 
'u;m  yi99  po*victantiha^k  pe'he"- 
raha',  yi00a  vura  Vum,  vur 
uxxuti':  "Kirf  tta;y  su?."66 

Vura  'u;m  taxxaraveHak  pa- 
mitva  pakuniky^'ttihat  pe\k- 
ky6'°r,  pe-kky6Takka-mha'ak 

pak§'tcha;k  pe\kky6,0r,  vura  'u;m 
ta;y  'uyavhiti  peheTaha',  ke*tc 
pamukoTa'assip\57  PekyOTa- 

,anammahitcha,ak,  va^  'u;m  vura 
piitta;  ya-hitihafa,  ni'namitc  pa- 
musurukka,a.  Kuna  vura  payg-m 
vur  hu'tvava  patakunkup^'kyS,'- 
hiti  pe*kky6'°r,  takunxus:  "Va^ 
vura  ni  kinikvarice,ec,"  HS/ri 
vur  'iky6Takka^m  ni'namitc  'u;m 
pamusurukka'a,  ha/ii  karu  vura 
'ikyo'nna'anammahatc 68  kg'tc 
kite  pamusuruka'a. 

Ha-ri  vura  tcf-mitc  'uyt-hiti 
pehS-raha  po'hraTn.  Ha*ri  vura 
xS;t  'uhramka^m,  va;  vura  tci*- 
mitc  uhya/hiti  peheTaha',  ni*nna- 
mitc  kunikysHti  pamuheTaha- 
'i0ruram.      Ha-ri  putta;v  y&'hlti- 


Those  two  were  the  bigges 
doctors,  Yefippan  and  Ayi0rin 
kyarom  Va'arar. 

(TOBACCO     CAPACITY     OF     PIPES) 

Some  pipes  do  not  hold  muc 
tobacco,  and  some  hold  mucl 
Also  a  big  pipe  holds  more, 
little  pipe  less.  If  a  person  like 
tobacco,  such  a  person  thinki 
"Would  that  there  is  more  i 
there."  60 


In  the  old  times  when  they  use 
to  make  stone  pipe  bowls,  whe 
there  was  a  big  stone  pipe  bow 
when  the  stone  pipe  bowl  w* 
big,  it  held  much  tobacco.  ] 
had  a  big  pipe  bowl  cup.  Whe 
the  stone  pipe  bowl  was  small, 
did  not  hold  much,  its  hole  w£ 
small.  But  now  they  make  tt 
stone  pipe  bowl  any  kind  of  wa; 
they  think:  "They  will  buy 
from  us  anyway."  Sometinu 
when  the  stone  pipe  bowl  is  b: 
the  stone  pipe  bowl  has  a  small  cu 
in  it,  and  sometimes  a  little  stor 
pipe  bowl  just  has  a  big  cup  in  i 

Sometimes  the  pipe  holds  litt 
tobacco.  Sometimes  even  a  bi 
pipe  holds  little  tobacco,  the 
make  the  place  where  the  tobacc 
is  put  in  so  small.  Some  pip( 
do  not  hold  much  tobacco,  an 


63  See  also  p.  171. 

54  Or  kunmahya'nati'. 

55  Or  kunmahya'nati'. 

66  I.  e.,  he  wants  it  to  hold  more. 

67  Or  pamu'uhramPassip. 

68 


Ct.  'ako'nna'anammahat'c,  a  small  ax,  also  a  hatchet. 
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ira  pehg-raha  pohra;m'mak, 
iru  ha/ri  vura  ta;y  uyfi-hiti 
rhra;m'mak.  Poiiramka-m- 
i,'ak,  karu  vura  va;  'u;m  ta;y 
ya-hiti  po*hnam?anamma- 

itcha'ak,  va;  'u;m  vura  tci -mite 
y&-hiti'.  Pavura  'u;m  yi09 
) -vlctantiha;k  pehe-raha',  yl00a 
ira  'u'um,  vur  uxxuti':  "Kiri 
a;y  six?." 

Pamit  hu*t  kunkupeHtcHkira- 
hitihat  po-hra-m 

.  Va;,  'u;m  vura  pipi'e-p  va- 
'uhra-mhara,  pe^vurukahitihan 
po-hra-m 

Va;  xas  vura  kunxuti  y  a -mate 
nukyav,  pa'a-xkunic  takunfwu- 
kaha'ak,  M-ri  'ikxaramkunic 
kun!  -vuruk.  Ha-ri  vura  paye*m 
L*  takuni-vurukti  po-hra-m 
pxanti'tcPi'vurukaha'.61  Vura 
iva;  pi'6-p  va'uhra-mhara,  pey- 
iriikkahitihan  kuma'uhra,am. 


some  hold  much.  Also  a  big 
pipe  holds  more,  a  little  pipe  less. 
If  a  person  likes  tobacco,  such  a 
person  thinks :  "Would  that  there 
is  more  in  there." 


(HOW      THEY       MADE      THE      PIPES 

FANCY) 

(PAINTED  PIPES  ARE  NOT  THE   OLD 
STYLE) 

The  only  time  the  Indians 
think  they  make  something  nice, 
is  when  they  paint  it  red,  or  some- 
times black.  Sometimes  now 
they  paint  a  pipe  with  White  man 
paint.  That  is  not  the  old  style 
of  pipes,  that  painted  kind  of 
pipes. 

(HOW   THEY   INLAY    PIPES) 

Sometimes  the  Indians  inlay  a 
pipe's   body   with   little   abalone 

61  The  transverse  surface  of  the  mouthpiece  end  of  an  arrowwood 
pe  collected  by  F.  E.  Gist,  U.  S.  National  Museum  specimen  No. 
8471,  is  painted  red.  Mr.  Gist  made  his  collection  about  Weitspec, 
upa  and  Katimin.  Of  the  specimen  was  said:  'UhramPapma-nnak 
•xkunic  'uyvurukkahiti',  paka;n  'uvupavksurahitihifak,  at  the 
outh  end  it  is  painted  red,  where  it  is  cut  off. 

62  Or  kuntarukurihvuti'. 

63  A  piece  of  the  inlay  is  called  yuxtcannanitc,  diminutive  of 
ix0ahan,  abalone.  Both  abalone  and  abalone  pendants  are  called 
ixfianan  or  yuxtcannanitc,  according  to  size.     Abalone  pendants 

the  two  standard  kinds  are  shown  in  PI.  28,  a  and  6.     An  example 
an  arrowwood  pipe  inlaid  with  abalone  is  in  the  U.  S.  National 

useum,  specimen  No.  278471,  collected  by  F.  E.  Gist.     This  pipe 

shown  in  PI.  27,  a. 


.    Pahu-t    yuxtcannanitc    kun- 
oipeyavkkurihvahiti  po-hra-m 

Ha-ri  yuxtcannanitc  kuniya'k- 
irihvuti62  'uhramrccak.63  Picci^p 
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kun0imya-tti  payuxtcannaiiitc. 
Takunsipunvaysrtcha  pako;sa- 
mitcashe'ec.  Xas  va;  ka;n  takun- 
tarupkurihva  po  -hrami  -ccak .  Ko- 
homaya/tc  vura  takunikyav  pas- 
surukkurihva',  paka;n  payux- 
tcannaiiitc kunicnapkurihve'ec. 
Tce^myatcva  kunip0ankurihvuti', 
va^  kun  kupasippuTivahiti',  paku- 
nikya/ttiha'ak.  Karixas  takkan- 
mQ-k  takunrvuruk  pasurkkurih- 
vak.  Xas  takunPinapku;  payux- 
tcannanitc.  Ya-matc  'umussa- 
he;c  po*hra*m.  Karixas  'avahkam 
takunPipta'vasiiru^  pcrhra/m,  va^ 
kari  taxu'skunic.  Xirskunic  pa- 
kunikya/tti'.  Va*  kuma'i'i  paxirs- 
kunic,  tcimtci*kkyar  kunOimya*- 
rati'. 


shell  pieces.  They  measure  then 
the  size  they  are  going  to  be 
Then  they  make  the  holes  on  th 
surface  of  the  pipe.  They  mak 
the  holes  just  the  right  size  fo 
putting  the  abalone  shell  piece 
in.  Every  once  in  a  while  the; 
put  them  in;  they  measure  tha 
way,  when  they  are  making  it. 

Then  they  smear  the  holes  wit] 
glue.  Then  they  put  the  abalon 
shell  pieces  in.  The  pipe  is  goin 
to  look  nice.  Then  they  scrap 
the  pipe  off  to  make  it  smooth 
They  make  it  so  smooth.  Tha 
is  why  it  is  so  smooth,  becaus 
they  polish  it  with  scouring  rush 


D.  PahQ-t  po-hra;  mit  kunkupap-     (how  they  used  to  sell  pipes 
pe-hvapiOvahitihat',        pamitva  and  the  prices) 

ko;  '5Tahitihat' 


Pu'ifyS'  vura  ye'crrhvitihap- 
hanik  po-hra;m  pi'e'ep.  Vura 
kunikya'ttanma'htihanik,  pamu- 
kunPara/ras  vura  kunikygrhtan- 
ma*htihanik.  Po*ld£OTahitiha'ak, 
xas  kinikvarictihanik.  Ka/kkum 
'u;mkun  vura  tupitc 64  kunP6-rahi- 
va0tihanik  po'hraTn,  papu'ik- 
ky6-rahitiha'ak.  'Uhramyav  kuy- 
navkitc    ka'lr 65    VOTahitihahik. 


a.  Pahu*t  mit  yiiruk  kunkup£*k- 
varahitihat' 


They  never  used  to  sell  pipe 
much  long  ago.  They  used  t 
make  them  for  nothing,  they  use1 
to  make  them  for  their  relative 
for  nothing.  They  sold  ther 
then  when  they  had  a  stone  pip 
bowl  on  them.  Some  people  sol 
a  pipe  for  two  bits,  when  it  ha 
no  stone  pipe  bowl. 

A  good  looking  pipe  used  to  sel 
for  a  dollar. 

(HOW    THEY    USED    TO     BUY     PIPE 
DOWNRIVER) 


Ha/ri  yuP  mit  kunikvaranko'ti-  Sometimes    they    used    to    g< 

hat   xuska/mhar,    'araraxiiskirm-  downriver    to    buy    bows,     an< 

haf,    kar    uhra'm.        YuP    'u;m  pipes,  too.   Downriver  they  mak 

yd *matc   kunikya'tti  paxuska/m-  pretty  bows;  they  paint  them  re( 

64  From  English  two  bits. 

66  Or  yi00  icpu  kuyn&'kitc  ka'ifu,  one  dentalium  of  the  third  length 
or  vantara,  from  English  one  dollar. 
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iaf,  kunikxiirikti',  Vxkunicmu-k  and    blue.     And    the    pipes    are 

cam    'amku-fkunic.        Va/ramas  long    ones,    that    the    downriver 

iaru     po-hra-m,     payiirukva -ras  people  make. 
niniky&'tti'. 


.  PahQ-t  puxxarahlrurav  yavhi- 
tihanik  po-hra/m,  pahfi't  'uku- 
patannihahitihanik       po-hra-m 

Puxxara  'ihru-vtihap  'uhra*m, 
mxxara  yavhitihaf  a.  Vura  pux- 
tarahirunav  'ihru-vtihap.  Pa- 
<axxaraha;k  'umxaxavara-ti',  ka- 
■u  vura  'umtakta-kti  'fppan, 
uhramPippan  ha-ri  pe-kky6-r 
-6-mtcur,  va;  vura  kari  to-p0a-- 
liv  po-hra-m,  pate-ky6iri-pux- 
ia'ak,  viri  kyun£-k  taxxara 
uxavtcuf,  ha-ri  karu  vura  va; 
>a'ara;r  tu'iv  pava;  mu'uhra'am, 
:ari  maru  ku;k  takunpe-0ma 
ahvara,ak.  Vura  'at a  tci-mitc 
>api'g-p  ve-kya-pu  po-hra-m. 
ia;s  viira  ko-vura  po-hra;m 
iaye-m  pako-kaninay  'utayhina-- 
i',  va;  karixas  ve-ky^-puhsaha- 
ik. 

Kuna  vura  'ieivOane-npikya-r- 
iihra;m  va;  vura  kite  karlnnu 
ananu'uhra'am,  va;  vura  kari 
ari  pananu'uhra;m  kite,  'ii-a'iih- 
a,am,  KaPtimPi-n  vura  kite  kari 
109  'uea-n'niv,  karu  yi66a  va; 
a;n  'Inna-m,  karu  yl00a  pa- 
amniMk  va;  vura  kari  kya;n 
i0a-niv  yi00a'.  Yi60a  harinay 
as  kunpe-0ricukti  po-hra-m,  xas 
ayvahe;m  patu-ppitcas  pa'ara;r 
ipu'uea-mhitihap  pe-he-raha'. 
iri  va;  vura  takunmahya/n- 
ati  'apxanti;tcPih6raha'.  Tax- 
ara  vg'ttak  'u;m  vura  'arare-- 
§-raha  kite  kunmahya-nnatiha- 

69  The  New  Year's  ceremony. 


(HOW  PIPES  DID  NOT  USE  TO  LAST 
LONG,  AND  HOW  THEY  USED  TO 
GET    SPOILED) 

They  do  not  use  a  pipe  long, 
it  does  not  last  long.  They  do 
not  use  it  very  long.  After  a 
while  it  cracks;  or  it  gets  a 
V  burned  in  its  bowl  edge,  in  the 
pipe's  bowl  edge;  or  the  stone 
pipe  bowl  breaks  and  then  the 
pipe  lies  around  without  any 
stone  bowl  on  it  and  then  after 
a  while  it  gets  soft;  or  maybe 
the  owner  of  a  pipe  dies,  and 
then  they  pack  it  upslope  to  a 
hollow  tree.  There  are  very  few 
pipes  that  have  been  made  long 
ago.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  pipes 
that  there  are  today  anywhere 
were  made  after  the  whites 
came  in. 

But  the  pipe  for  refixing  the 
world  is  still  among  us,  it  is 
still  among  us,  the  Irahiv  69  pipe. 
One  of  these  is  still  at  Katimin 
and  one  is  at  Clear  Creek,  and 
one  is  at  Orleans,  there  is  one 
there  also.  Once  a  year  they 
take  out  that  pipe,  but  the  young 
Indians  do  not  sow  tobacco  any 
more  so  they  put  White  man 
smoking  tobacco  in  it.  Formerly 
they  used  only  to  put  Indian 
tobacco  in  it.  The  Katimin  pipe 
is  a  long  pipe,  a  span  and  a 
half  long;  they  call  it  the  Iccip 
sweathouse  pipe.     The  pipe  is  in 
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nik  su?.  Va/ram  po"hra;m  pakaP- 
tmi?iTiPuhra'am,  yiOa'a/ksip  kar 
icvit.  'Ikmahatcram  'Icci;p  va- 
'uhra;m  kunippirnti'.  Xe'hva-- 
sak  vura  suP  ukri",  vura  tevkxa- 
ramkunic  paxe*hva'as,  karu  vura 
piha  tah.66  Taffirapu  vura  nik- 
hahik,  tapuv  e,mmyu,ssahitihara, 
pe#kxaramkunic.  Va;  vura  k6; 
tapplha  pako;  pafatave*nan- 
sittcakvutar  ko;  ppiha'. 

Xa-t  i'iv 67  va;  vura  kite 
pu'axviOinnihak  ku,;k  'e'0m6-cap 
pami'uhra'am,  maruk  vur  'ahva- 
ra;k  kunip0aricrihe'ec  pami'uh- 
ra-m.  Kowura  pamu'u;p  takun- 
sakka/ha',  paya/sPara  tu'iva- 
ha'ak,  va;  vura  kite  puxaka/nhi- 
tihap  pamu'uhra'am.  Picci;p- 
vannihite  vura  yi00uk  takun- 
ip0ai*ic,  patapu'iheratlha,ak,  pa- 
takkaVrimha'ak,  pam'uhra'am, 
pavura  takkaTimha'ak,  patcfm 
u'ive-caha/ak.  Pavura  'u;mkun 
va;  mukiinkirpha',  'uhra;m 
vura  va;  pupuya\hanapi-matc 
'S'Omutihap. 

'TJHtiha  tappa'8!!,  kowura 
pamu'up,  va;  vura  takunPicun- 
vassar  'axvi0innihak,  va;  vura 
kunxiiti  takunk6\kkana  pa- 
mu'u'up,  povhra;m  vura  kite 
pu'axviOinnihak  ku;k  'g^muti- 
hak.  Kavkum  pamu*p  takun- 
pahku'u,  karu  ka/kkum  takun- 
Picunvassar  'axviOinnmak,  viri 
va;  vura  kite  pamu'uhra;m 
maru  ka;n  68  takunpe*0ma  'ippa- 
hak. 

Hd'ri  pa'avansa  tu'fvaha,ak, 
pamu'uhra;m  vura  xar  u0a-nniv 


a  pipe  sack;  it  is  already  blacl 
that  pipe  sack,  and  already  stif 
It    is    made    out    of    buckskii 
though  it  does  not  look  like 
any    more,    it    is    black.     It 
stiff  as  the  fatavennan's  belt  i 


I  don't  care  if  you  die,  the 
won't  pack  your  pipe  over  i 
the  grave;  they'll  put  your  pip 
in  a  hollow  tree  upslope.  The 
send  all  his  belongings  alor 
when  a  boss  man  dies,  but  tl 
pipe  alone  is  not  sent  alonj 
Before  [he  dies]  they  put 
away  from  him  a  different  plac 
when  he  can  not  smoke  any  mor 
because  he's  so  sick,  his  pip 
when  he  is  dangerously  sic] 
when  he  is  going  to  die.  Thi 
is  their  custom;  they  don't  pac 
a  pipe  over  near  a  dead  persoi 

Even  flint  blades,  all  his  pro] 
erty  they  put  in  the  grave  j 
accompaniment.  They  think  th* 
he  is  going  with  his  things,  jus 
the  pipe  alone  they  do  not  pac 
over  to  the  grave.  Some  < 
his  property  they  burn  and  son 
they  bury  in  the  grave,  but  h 
pipe  alone  they  pack  upsloj 
to  a  tree  upslope. 

Sometimes  when  a  man  di( 
his  pipe  lies  in  the  house  a  Ion 


66  Or  tappiha'. 

67  Or  pe-'ivaha'ak,  when  you  die. 

68  Or  ku:k. 
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Various  Kinds  of  Pipes 

a,  Arrowwood  pipe  with  soapstone  bowl,  inlaid  with  abalone  spangles;  b,  manzanita  pipe  with 
soapstone  bowl;  c,  arrowwood  pipe  without  soapstone  bowl,  poor  man's  style  of  pipe;  d,  pipe 
made  in  imitation  of  a  white  man's  pipe,  e,  arrowwood  pipe  with  soapstone  bowl. 
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Figure  43. — Tobacco  pipes  and  Case. 


Reproduction  of  Powers,  the  Indians  of  California,  Figure  43.  Show- 
ing Northern  California  Indian  pipes  and  Pipe  Sack 
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a,  Soft  soapstone  rock,  on  south  bank  of  the  Klamath  River  at  Katimin 


b,  Close-up  of  a  section  of  the  top  of  the  same,  showing  where  pipe  howls  have 
been  pecked  off  by  the  Indians 


r,  Two  pipe  bowls  of  soft  soapstone 
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aa-ri    'rnna,ak.      Va;    vura    kite  time.     We    always    see    a    stone 

kip     numaho-t     ikky6'°r,    pamit  pipe  bowl,  that's  all,  where  there 

ikrfvra;m     'u'i'krfrak,     xavram-  used  to  be  a  living  house,  in  the 

aihak.       Pamu'uhramP^c     'u;m  former  house  pit.     Its  pipe  body 

vura  harivariva  po-xa-tanik,  va;  has  rotted  away,  I  do  not  know 

u;m     vura     tapuffa;t     pa'ahup',  when;    the    wood    is    no    more, 

pe-kky0T  kite  krsa-m.  only  the  stone  pipe  bowl  remains. 

i.  Xa;s   vura    kowura    te-kyap-       (newness  of  most  artifacts 
prt-ca    pa'arar6\kyav     payva-  that  are  extant) 

he'em 

Kowiira  xa;s  pasipnu'uk,  karu        Almost    all    the    baskets,    the 
pe*mni-crav,  karu  passa-n'va,  tci-    stone    trays    and    tilings    of    all 
mi  viira  pako*,    tcimi  vura   pa-    kinds,  all  kinds  of  things  that  we 
ko-vura   pakumasa-n'va,   payg-m    see  now,  nearly  all  are  recently 
panuma/hti',   xa;s  vura   k6wura    made,  since  the  Whites  came  in. 
payg-m  xas  vura  ve^kya/ppiihsa', 
mita  vura  veHtak   Pa'apxanti'tc 
kunivyihuk. 

F.  Ka-kum  po-hra;m  pakum^-mus 

(description  of  certain  pipes) 

Descriptions  of  a  few  pipe  specimens,  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
principal  types,  are  here  listed. 

Specimens  of  pipes 

Arrowwood  pipe  without  stone  facing,  the  type  called  xavicPuh- 
na-m'mitc,  bought  from  Hackett  for  25  cents  (PI.  27,  c),  3K  inches 
long,  bowl  end  l%6  inch  diameter,  cavity  %e  inch  diameter,  mouth 
end  elliptical  in  section  y2  by  %  inch,  hole  %2  inch  diameter.  The 
pipe  was  being  used  by  Hackett  when  purchased.     (PL  27,  c.) 

Arrowwood  pipe,  slender  type,  with  bowl  of  green  soapstone  from 
'AsaxiWas  (see  p.  153),  made  by  Fritz  Hanson,  4  inches  long,  %  inch 
diameter,  mouth  end  %6  inch  diameter,  hole  %  inch  diameter;  slender- 
est part  of  pipe  %  inch  diameter,  \){  inches  from- mouth  end.  Pipe 
bowl  %  inch  long,  edge  %2  inch  long,  rim  rounding  and  only  ){2 
inch  thick.     (PI.  27,  e.) 

Arrowwood  pipe,  with  bowl  of  black  soapstone,  collected  by  F.  E. 
Gist,70  U.  S.  National  Museum  specimen  no.  278471  (PL  27,  a),  5% 

70  Mr.  Gist  made  his  home  at  Weitspec.  He  kept  the  store  at 
Soames  Bar  for  several  months  at  one  time.  He  is  remembered  by 
the  Indians  to  have  bought  pipes  at  Katimin.  The  pipes  in  his 
collection  may  be  Karuk,  Yuruk,  or  Hupa. 
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inch  long,  bowl  end  1%  inches  diameter,  mouth  end  %  inch  diam- 
eter, hole  %6  inch  diameter,  to  one  side  of  center;  slenderest  part 
of  pipe  lY\s  inch  diameter  1  inch  from  mouth  end.  Bowl  edge  % 
inch  long,  cavity  %  inch  diameter,  rim  %  inch  to  %  inch  wide. 
Abalone  inlay  consists  of  four  pieces  ca.  %  inch  long  and  }{ inch  wide, 
/32  inch  thick,  with  rounding  ends,  set  equidistant  from  one  another 
parallel  to  long  axis  of  pipe  %  inch  from  bowl  end.     (PL  27,  a.) 

Manzanita  pipe  with  bowl  of  green  soapstone  from  'AsaxusPas 
i^see  p.  153),  made  by  Yas,  bought  from  Benny  Tom  for  $2.50,  5Xe 
inches  long;  bowl  end  1  inch  diameter;  mouth  end  %  inch  diameter. 
Pipe  bowl  XY\^  inch  long,  edge  %  inch  long,  end  of  insert  %  inch  diam- 
eter, cavity  %  inch  diameter,  rim  %6  inch  wide.     (PL  27,  b.) 

Manzanita  pipe  with  bowl  of  green  soapstone  from  'AsaxiisPas 
(see  p.  153),  made  by  Pu\kve*natc,  a  deceased  younger  brother  of 
Yas  who  was  a  cripple,71  bought  from  Yas  for  2.00,  7X6  inches  long, 
bowl  end  2%6  inches  diameter,  edge  of  bowl  3%6  inches  long. 

G.  Ta;y  'uBvuyttrhva  po'hra/m 

(THE    PIPE    HAS    VARIOUS    NAMES) 

a.  Pako;  'u0vuyttl-hva  pamucvitava  po\hra-m 

(NOMENCLATURE    OF    THE    PARTS    OF    THE    PIPE) 

'UhramPi"c,  lit.  pipe  meat,  is  used  of  the  entire  surface  or  body  of 
a  pipe.     E.  g.,  inlay  is  made  in  the  pipe's  meat. 

The  big  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the  tobacco  is  put,  is  called  'uhram- 
?ippan,or  'uhramPippankam,on  top  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe  being  thought 
of  as  tilted  up  in  smoking  position.  The  big  end  can  also  be  spoken 
of  as  ke'citckam,  where  it  is  big. 

The  small  end  of  the  pipe  is  called  by  the  curious  old  term  'uhramap- 
ma,an,  pipe  mouth.  About  %  inch  of  this  "mouth"  sticks  out  when 
the  pipe  is  tied  up  in  the  pipesack  (see  pp.  180-181  and  PL  34,  a,  e). 
The  mouth  is  inserted  in  the  smoker's  mouth.  The  small  end  can 
also  be  called  yittcihkam,  where  it  is  slender*  this  can  also  be  said 
of  the  slenderest  part  of  the  pipe. 

The  following  text  explains  the  incongruity  of  this  terminology 
with  the  White  man  terminology,  which  sometimes  calls  the  bowl 
the  mouth: 

'Ara;r  'u;m  'uppe*nti':  'uhnamPippanitc,72  kuna  'apxantHc  'u;m 
'uppe-nti':  'uhram?apma'an.  Pa'ara;r  va;  vura  hitiha;n  kunipitti': 
"'Ippan   'ukkS'rahiti  'uhra-m."     'Appapkam  pakuvkam  nf-nnamitc 

71  Captain  John  at  Hupa  had  several  pipes  made  by  Pukve*natc. 

72  Or  'uhnamPippan. 
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va;  'u;m  'ara;r  uppe*nti  'uhramPapma^n,  kuna  'apxantKc  'u;m 
'uppe-nti  'uhramPahup\ 

The  Indian  says  the  top  of  the  pipe,  but  the  White  man  says  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe.  The  Indians  always  say:  "A  pipe  has  a  stone 
bowl  on  top."  The  other  end,  where  it  is  small,  the  Indian  calls  the 
pipe  mouth,  but  the  White  man  calls  it  the  pipe  stem. 

'Uhramsuruvar,  the  hole  or  boring  through  the  pipe. 

Tkky6'°r,  the  stone  pipe  bowl. 

The  cavity  where  the  tobacco  is  placed  is  called  by  more  than  half 
a  dozen  different  expressions:  'uhramPippan  suP,  inside  the  top  of 
the  pipe  (or  if  it  has  a  stone  pipe  bowl,  'iky6-ra'ippan  suP,  inside  the 
pipe  bowl);  pehe-rah  o-'i-0rifak  su?,  where  the  tobacco  is  in;  pehe- 
raha'ieruram,  place  where  the  tobacco  is  in;  pamusiiruka;73  po-hram- 
Pippan,  its  cavity  on  top  of  the  pipe:  pamusiiruka;73  paka;n  pehe-rah 
Vi-0ra',  its  cavity  where  the  tobacco  is  in. 

b.  Pako;  yieuva  kuni0vuyttrhva  po-hra-m 

(NAMES    OF    VARIOUS    KINDS    OF    PIPE) 

Pipes  are  classed  according  to  material,  presence  or  absence  of 
bowl  or  pipe  sack,  or  purpose  for  which  used  as  follows: 

Xavic?uhra'am,  arrowwood  pipe. 

Fa0ipPuhra'am,  manzanita  pipe. 

XuparicPuhra'am,  yew  pipe. 

'As6-hra'am,  'aso-hramPuhra'am,  an  all-stone  pipe. 

XavicPuhra;m  'ikky6-rrppux,  arrowwood  pipe  without  stone  bowl. 

Pe-kky6-rahitihan  kuma'uhra'am,  stone  bowled  pipe  (of  arrow- 
wood,  manzanita,  or  yew). 

'Uhramxe-hvassipux,  a  sackless  pipe  = 'uhrammunnaxit'c,  just  a 
mere  pipe. 

Po*hra;m  pax6'hva-shitihan,  pipe  that  has  a  pipe  sack.  X6'hva;s 
Vf-fkuti  po-hra-m,  a  pipe  sack  goes  along  with  the  pipe. 

'Araraka-nnimitcas  mukunPuhra'am,  xavicPuhna*m'mitc,  a  com- 
mon people's  pipe,  a  little  arrowwood  pipe. 

Ya-sParara'uhra'am,  'uhramka,am,  'uhramxara,  a  rich  man's  pipe, 
a  big  pipe,  a  long  pipe. 

'E-mPuhra'am,  a  doctor's  pipe.  The  name  designates  purpose  or 
use  only,  since  doctors  use  no  special  kind  of  pipe.  A  pipe  used  by 
a  woman  doctor  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  woman's  pipe. 

,Arara'uhra'am,  Indian  pipe.74 

73  Or  dim.  pamusunnuka'atc. 

74  The  pipes  of  the  Yuruk,  Hupa  and  Shasta  were  so  identical  with 
the  Karuk  pipes  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  prepound  tribe  names 
to  the  word  for  pipe. 
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\A.pxanti-tcPuhra'am,  White  man  pipe. 

TcanimanPuhra'am,  Chinaman  pipe,  TcanimanPuhramxafa,  China.- 
man  long  pipe. 

'UhnamhiMtc,  a  play  pipe,  e.  g.  made  by  boys,  dry  maple  leaves  oi 
the  like  being  smoked  in  it,  =  'uhramPikyamHcvaf,  a  plaything  pipe 

'Uhramkohomaya'atc  (dpi.  'uhramko'somaya/tcas),  a  right-sized 
pipe.  Puraku  vur  'ipcu*nkinatchafa,  karu  vura  puva^ramahafa,  it  if 
not  short  and  not  long. 

'Uhramka'am,  a  big  pipe. 

'tJhna-m'mitc,  little  pipe,  =  ,uhramPanammahat'c,  'unhamPanam- 
mahat'c,  a  little  pipe.  XavicPuhna-m'mitc,  little  arrowwood  pipe. 
'Anana'uhna-m'mitc,  little  Indian  pipe. 

'Uhramxara,  long  pipe.  'Uhnamxannahit'c,  a  slender  pipe,  = 
'uhnamxanahya'atc. 

'Uhram'ipctrnkihatc,  short  pipe. 

'UhramPuru,  a  round  pipe,  a  chunky  pipe.  Volunteered,  e.  g.,  oi 
the  short  thick  pipe  shown  in  PI.  30,  pipe  at  extreme  right. 

'Uhramxutnahit'c,  a  thin-walled  pipe. 

'Uhra;m  'afhvkyam  yittci',  a  pipe  that  is  sharp  or  slender  at  the 
mouth  end.  'Uhra;m  'affivkyam  ni-nnamitc,  a  pipe  slender  at  the 
mouth  end. 

'Uhra;m  'appapkam  tinihya'atc,  a  pipe  with  a  flat  place  on  one 
side. 

'Uhramfi-payav,  a  straight  pipe. 

'Uhramku'un,  a  crooked  or  bent  pipe.  'Uku'nhiti  po*hra-m,  the 
pipe  is  crooked.     Cp.  vasihkyu-n'nitc,  hunchbacked. 

'Uhramti"0,  a  lobsided  or  crooked  pipe.  'Uti*6hiti  po-hra/m,  the 
pipe  is  lobsided. 

'Uhram  Plena -n'nitc,  a  light  pipe. 

'Uhramma'a0,  a  heavy  pipe. 

c.  Kavkum  'uhramye*pca  karu  ka*kum  'uhramkg*mmit'cas 

(GOOD  AND  POOR  PIPES) 

'UhramPikya^yav,  a  well-made  pipe. 

'Uhram'yav,  a  good  pipe.  'Uhramye,ci'1p,  a  best  pipe  (among 
several). 

'Uhramkg-m'mitc  (or  dim.  'uhnamkg-m'mitc),  (1)  a  poor  or  poorly 
made  pipe,  (2)  an  old  pipe.  'Uhnamke-m'mitcta,  a  pipe  already  old. 
(See  pp.  163-165,  170.) 

Pavura  tapufa-thara  kuma'uhra'am,  a  good  for  nothing  pipe. 
Vura  tapufa*thara  po'hra'm,  the  pipe  is  no  good. 
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d.  Ka'kum  xu-skunicas  karu  ka*kum  xlkldhca  po-hra/m 

(SMOOTH  AND  ROUGH  PIPES) 

'Uhramxu-skunic,  a  smooth  pipe. 

'Uhrammurax,  a  sleek  pipe. 

'Uhramsirikunic,  a  shiny  pipe,  e.  g.,  shiny  from  handling. 

'Uhramxikki',  a  rough  pipe. 

'Imtananamnihitc  pu'ikyay&'hafa,  you  can  see  he  did  not  work  it 
good. 

'Imtananamnihitc  vura  po'ta'tcahiti',  it  is  visible  where  they  cut  it 
with  a  knife  (where  they  whittled  it  down). 

'Imtananamnihitc  po'taxitckurihva',  it  is  marked  with  whittlings 
with  some  deep  places.  This  is  the  way  to  say  it  has  whittling 
marks  on  it. 

'Ukxarippahiti',  it  has  been  chopped  with  a  hatchet. 

'Utawahiti',  it  is  cut  with  a  drawknife. 

VuxitcaramQ-k  'uvuxitcuro-hiti',  it  has  been  sawed  off  with  a  saw. 
Vuxxitcaf,  saw.  Nesc.  if  this  has  "tooth"  as  prefix.  Vuxitcaravuh, 
tooth  of  a  saw.     Ct.  vuha'anammahatc,  a  little  tooth. 

e.  Pahu-t  po-kupitti    po-hramPahup  'a;n  kunic  Vixyaxvara-hiti  suP 

(HOW  THE  GRAIN  OF  THE  PIPE  WOOD  RUNS) 

'Ufi-payS'tc  vura  'a;n  kunic  'u'ixyaxvara-hiti',  the  grain  runs 
straight. 

'A;n  kunic  'u'ixyaxvaravhiti',  'ukifkunkiirahiti  vura,  the  grain  is 
wavy. 

'U'attatahiti  pa'ahup,  the  wood  is  twisted. 

Tcantca-fkunic  pamu'a;n  pafa0ip?uhra;m  po'hramPrccak.  Xavic- 
Puhra;m  puva;  kupittihara,  tcantca*f kunic  vura  kowura  kite.  The 
manzanita  pipe  has  light  colored  grain  on  its  surface.  The  arrow- 
wood  pipe  is  not  that  way,  it  is  white  all  over. 

/.  TtatkurihvarasPuhra'am  karu  'uhramPikxurikkyaras 

(INLAID  PIPES  AND  PAINTED  PIPES) 

YuxtcananitcPitatkurihvara'uhra'am,  an  abalone-inlaid  pipe.  Yux- 
tcannanitc  'u'itatkurihva  kuma'uhra'am,  the  kind  of  a  pipe  inlaid 
with  abalone  pieces. 

'UhramPikxurikkyaf,  a  painted  pipe.  'Ukxurikkyahiti  po-hra-m, 
the  pipe  is  painted. 
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g.  Ka-kum  'uhrampi-t.cam,  karu  ka'kum  'uhramxavtcu' 

(NEW    AND    OLD    PIPES) 

'UhrampiMt,  a  new  pipe., 

'Uhrampikya-rappi'1t,  a  just  finished  pipe. 

'Uhramkg-m'mitc,  (1)  poor  pipe,  (2)  old  pipe.  'Uhramxavtcur,  old 
pipe.     Tuxavtcur  po-hra/m,  the  pipe  is  old. 

'Uhrampikya-ya-pu',  a  fixed  over  again  pipe. 

'UhramPaxvfOGirar,  a  dirty  pipe. 

'Uhram?amye'er,  a  sooty  pipe.  'Amyivkitc  po-hra-m,  the  pipe  is 
sooty. 

'UhramPaGkurittaf,  a  greasy  pipe.  'AGkuritkitc  po-ra-m,  there  is 
grease  on  that  pipe. 

Tcufni-vkyatcPa-fkitc  po-hra/m,  the  pipe  is  flyspecked. 

'Ifuxa-'uhra,am,  rotten  wood  pipe.  Tuxavtcur  po-hra-m,  the  pipe 
is  getting  rotten.     Said  of  an  old  pipe. 

h.  'Uhram?rnkyurihafas 

(PIPES  THAT  HAVE  BECOME  BURNED  OUT) 

'Uram?i-nkyurihaf,  a  pipe  that  is  burned  out  big  inside.  Va;  kari 
takk6-tc  'u'i-nkyurihti  'fppan  suP,  pataxxar  uhe-raravaha'ak,  paxavic- 
?uhra'am,  it  gets  burned  out  big  inside  the  bowl  end,  when  the  arrow- 
wood  pipe  has  been  used  for  a  long  time. 

'Uhramfrmta-kkaf,  a  pipe  with  a  gap  burned  in  the  edge  of  the 
bowl.  'Uhramfimtakta-kkar,  a  pipe  with  several  gaps  burned  in  the 
edge  of  the  bowl. 

i.  'UhramPimxaxavara-fas,  pahtH  'ukupe-mxaxavara-hiti' 

(CRACKED  PIPES  AND  HOW  THEY  CRACK) 

'UhramPimxaxa-far,  a  pipe  with  a  crack  in  it.  'Umxaxa Tahiti',  it 
has  a  crack.     'Axxakan  'umxaxa Tahiti',  it  is  cracked  in  two  places. 

'UhramPimxaxavaraa'r,  a  pipe  with  several  cracks  in  it.  'Umxa- 
xavara-hiti',  it  has  tpl.  cracks. 

'Ikky6-rak  Varamsf-prlvti'  pe*mxaxxa;r  po-hra-m.  Xa;s  vura  hitf- 
ha;n  va;  ka;n  'u'aramsi-privti'.  The  pipes  begin  to  crack  at  the  stone 
pipe  bowl.     They  nearly  always  start  to  crack  there. 

Ha-ri  va;  vura  kari  to-mxaxa'ar,  pakunikya-ttiha'ak,  va;  vura  taku- 
nikyav  po-hra-m  xa;t  'umxaxa Tahiti'.  Sometimes  it  cracks  while 
being  made,  and  they  make  the  pipe  in  spite  of  it  being  cracked. 
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'.    Pahu't  'ukupeTnxaxavara*- 
hiti' 

Ha-ri  va;  ktrkam  'umtcu'nti 
apma-nkam.  Kuna  vura  va; 
ta;n  poTntcuntcirnti  puxxwitc 
)e,kky6,rakam. 

Pe-kky5T  karu  vura  h&Ti 
umtcuTiti',  pakuniM'raramtiha;jk 
ia-fi,  xa;s  vura  'u;m  hitiha;n 
i&l  kari  'umtcirnti  patakun- 
;amyuraha'ak  po-hra/m. 

.  'fppankam  k£'citc,  karu  po\h- 
ramPapma'nak  'u'annushitihat'c 

Po^hramyav  pa'a-pun  takun- 
)aricriha'ak,  'uhnamPippanitc 

utc  pa'a-pun  ukyIkkuti',  karu 
uhramPapma*n'nak,  xakkarari 
cite  kunic  'a/pun  ukikkyuti\ 

Po*'ittaptiha;k  po-hramikyav, 
^a;  ka;n  kunic  ke'eite  paka;n 
upmaTihe'ec.  PoTiramPapmaTia 
cunic  'u'annushitihat'c,  vaj^  kun- 
cupapiky  a,  Tahiti'.  Va;,    ka;n 

cunic  ke^citc  paka;n  'upma-nhe,ec. 
^a;  ka;n  kunic  'u'annushina*- 
ihat'e. 


(HOW    THEY    CRACK) 

Sometimes  a  pipe  cracks  near 
the  mouth  end.  But  where  it 
cracks  most  is  near  the  stone 
pipe  bowl. 

The  stone  pipe  bowl  also  some- 
times cracks,  while  they  are 
smoking  it  sometimes,  but  most 
of  the  time  it  cracks  when  they 
drop  it. 

(THE    BOWL    END    IS   BIG  AND    THE 
MOUTH    END     FLARES) 

A  good  pipe  when  it  is  laid  down 
touches  the  ground  only  at  the 
bowl  end  and  at  the  mouth  end, 
at  the  ends  only  it  touches. 

When  he  knows  how  to  make 
a  pipe,  he  makes  it  a  little  bigger 
where  they  are  going  to  put  the 
mouth.  At  the  mouth  end  it 
flares  a  little,75  they  finish  it 
out  that  way.  It  is  a  little 
bigger  where  they  are  going  to 
put  their  mouth.  They  flare 
there. 


Tc.  Pako;  po-'assiphahiti  pamuhe-raha'iOrufam  76 

(SIZE    OF    THE    BOWL    CAVITY) 

K6-tc  pamuheTaha'i9ruram,  its  bowl  cavity  is  large. 

KeHc  pamusuruka;  po"hramPippan,  the  cavity  at  the  bowl  end  is 
arge. 

Ni-nnamitc  pamusiiruka;77  paka;n  pehg-rah  u'rBra',  its  bowl  cavity 
s  small. 

75  Lit.  is  like  a  little  'arus  (closed-work  pack  basket)  a  little.  This 
is  an  old  expression  used  for  flaring  shape.  Thimble  is  called  'an- 
xusit'c,  little  'arus. 

76  See  also  pp.  160-161. 

77  Or  dim.  pamusunnuka'atc. 
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Z.  PahtVt  pe-kky6-r  'umussahiti' 

(DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    STONE    PIPE    BOWLS) 

'IkyoTe-kxaramkimic,  'asa-0kuritPikky6'°r  va;  'u;m  pa'ikyo-ray6-- 
ciMp.     A  black  pipe  bowl,  a  fat-rock  pipe  bowl,  is  the  best  pipe  bowl. 

'AsaxusPikky6'°r,  yav  umussahiti'  yiGiiva  kunic  'upimusapo-tti', 
karuma  vura  xe-ttcitc,  'umtcu-nti  patakunihs-raravaha'ak.  A  soft 
soapstone  pipe  bowl  looks  good,  keeps  changing  looks  (  =  is  sparkling), 
but  is  soft,  and  cracks  when  it  is  smoked. 

Po\hra;m  pe-kxaramkunic  ukk6-rahitiha'ak,  vtri  va;  patta;y  'u'6-ra- 
hiti'.  Po-hra;m  patcantca-fkunic  'ukk5-rahitiha'ak,  va;  'u;m  vura 
tcf-mitc  V  6  Tahiti'.  A  pipe  when  it  has  a  black  stone  pipe  bowl  is 
high  priced.  The  pipe  with  the  light  colored  stone  bowl  is  worth 
little. 

'U'lcipvarahiti',  there  is  a  vein  running  in  it. 

'Uyparukvarahiti',  there  are  flecks  running  in  it. 

'Icvitava  tcantca-f kunic  pe-kky6'°r,  the  pipe  bowl  looks  white  in 
places. 

a'.  'Iky6Te'ctakta-kkafas 

(NICKED    PIPE    BOWLS) 

'IkyoT^-cta-kkar,  a  stone  pipe  bowl,  a  piece  of  which  has  been 
chipped  out. 

'Ikyo-re-ctakta-kkar,  a  stone  pipe  bowl,  several  pieces  of  which 
have  been  chipped  out. 

'IkyoT6'mta-kkaf,  a  stone  pipe  bowl,  a  piece  of  which  has  been 
chipped  out  by  heat. 

'IkyoTe'mtakta-kkaf,  a  stone  pipe  bowl,  several  pieces  of  which 
have  been  chipped  out  by  heat. 

'Iky6Te^mxaxa,Tar,  a  stone  pipe  bowl  with  a  crack  in  it. 

'IkyoTe-mxaxavara'ar,  a  stone  pipe  bowl  with  several  cracks  in  it. 

m.  Pahu-t  po-mussahiti  po,hrami>apma'an 

(DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MOUTH    END    OF    PIPES) 

'Uvusurahiti  po-hramPapma-n'nak,  yav  'ukupavusurahiti',  the 
mouth  end  is  cut  off,  is  cut  off  nicely. 

'Umxu'tsurahiti  po-hramPapma/n'nak,  the  mouth  end  is  bulging. 
Old  pipes  were  often  finished  off  this  way,  it  is  said. 

Kunic  'u'annushitihatc  po'hramPapma-n'nak,  the  mouth  end  is  fat. 
This  is  an  old  expression. 

Po'hramPapmaTiak  ha'ri  'appapvari  xas  pamusuru^ar,  sometimes 
the  hole  is  to  one  side  at  the  mouthpiece  end. 
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o,  snowing  linw  arrowwood  arrow  shaft  tip  is  dug  our  for  insertion  of  foreshaft,  similar 
to  digging  out  of  arrowwooil  pipe;  6,  sinew  thread  used  for  sewing  pipe  sack;  c,  back 
sinew;  d,  leg  sinew;  e,  connective  tissue  of  sinew 
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tt.  Pahu't   'ukupa'rhyahiti  karu  ha/ri  po"kupaGa-nne#hiti  po-hra/m 

(HOW    PIPES    STAND    AND    LIE) 

'A?   uhyassiprivti,78  it  is  standing  (on  its  bowl  end). 

=  SuP  u0xu*priv,79  it  is  sitting  mouth  down.  6Wrihvak  'u0xirpta- 
ku'u,  it  is  standing  face  down  on  the  living  house  bench.  Hitlha;n 
vura  suP  takuni0uppicrihma0,  they  stand  it  bowl  down  all  the  time.80 

'A?  'u'rhya',  it  is  standing  (with  either  end  up).  A  pipe  would  be 
made  to  stand  with  bowl  end  up  only  in  sand  or  loose  material  or 
would  be  balanced  thus  for  fun.  This  verb  is  used  of  a  stick  or  tree 
standing. 

T6-kvay'rin,  it  falls  over  (from  standing  to  lying  position).  Ct. 
td'kyfvun'ni,  it  falls  from  an  elevated  position. 

'Assak  'ukvaykyuti',  it  is  leaning  against  a  rock. 

'U0a-n'niv,  it  is  lying.  6rvrihvak  'uOa-ntaku'",  it  is  lying  on  the 
living  house  bench. 

Tutaknrhcip' ,  it  is  rolling. 

2.  Paxe-hva'as  (the  pipe  sack) 

A.      Po'hramyav       'u;m       vura     (a   good  pipe  is  always  in  its 
hitiha;n  xe'hva-ssak  suP  'likri'1  pipe  sack) 

Po-hramy£-ha'ak,  'u;m  vura  pu-        A  good  pipe  is  never  lacking  a 

harlxxay  xevhvassipuxhafa,   'u*m  pipe  sack,  it  is  always  kept  in  a 

vura     hitiha^n    xeiiva/ssak    suP  pipe  sack. 
'ukri'1. 

Pa'apxantinnihitc     'f-n    kinik-        But  when  the  Whites  used  to 

varictihanik,   vura  xa;s  hitiha;n  buy  them  from  them,  the  pipes 

paxevhvassipuxsa   po'hra'm.     Yi-  scarcely    ever    had    pipe    sacks. 

Gukanva      pakunPiye-crrhvutiha-  They  sold  them  separately,   the 

nik,  paxe*hva;s  karu  vura  yi00uk  pipe   sack    apart,    and    the   pipe 

karu  po\hra;m  vura  yi00uk,  va;  apart,  they  used  to  say:  "We  will 

'u;m  kunipittihahik :  "Va;  'u;m  get  thus  two  prices." 
nu;  'axxakan  kinPe-he^c." 

78  Ct.  'uhyafi,  man  or  animal  stands;  'u'i-kra'a  (house),  stands; 
Vi-hya'  (stick),  stands.  But  of  a  mountain  standing  they  say 
tuycip  'ukri'1,  a  mountain  sits. 

79  Verb  used  of  person  lying  face  down,  of  basket  or  pot  lying 
mouth  down. 

80  A  pipe  would  often  be  seen  standing  in  this  position  on  the 
sweathouse  floor  or  on  the  living  house  floor  or  bench. 
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B.    'Akdy  mukya'-pu  pax6-hva'as       (who  makes  the  pipe  sacks) 

'Avansa  'u;mkun  pakuniky&'tti  It  was  the  men  who  made  the 

paxe\hva'as.       H&ri    karu    vura  pipe  sacks.     Sometimes  the  wom- 

'asiktava^n    kunikyt'tti    pax6*h-  en  made  them  too. 
va,as. 

C.  YiSuva  kumax£-hva,as 

Va^  mit  pakunikyaHtihat  pa- 
kumax(rhva'as :  tanrapuxe*hva'as, 
kar  icyuxtafirapux6-hva'as,  kar 
icyux0irix6'°n,  va;  mit  pakunik- 
yaHtihat  karu  pax6-hva'as,  karu 
yuhpip0aricriharax6 'rivals  vaj^  mit 
kyaru  pakunikya'ttihat,  Payii- 
rukvli/ras  81  va^  mit  kite  kyunic 
pakunikyd'ttihat  payuhpip0aric- 
rihaf. 

Mahnuwanatcma^n  karu  kunik- 
ylHtihanik  pamukunxe-hva'as, 
kunipitti,82  kuna  vura  'u*m  pa- 
mahnuwanatcma;n  'atcviwma^n 
ko;  xutnahit'c,  va;  xas  pakun- 
tapkirpputi'  pakunic  plha  va^ 
paxevhvasPikyii'yav  —  mahmr- 
vanatcma^n  'u;m  xutnahittcit'e. 
Pumit  vura  va;  xutihaphat  kiri 
nuyukar  pamahnuwahatc,83  'u;m 
va^  'ieivSane-nkinmna'ssitc,  tuy- 
cip  mu'aramahe,ci'1p  va;  mit 
kunipittihat'. 

a.  Pax£-hva;s  pamita  nimmya/h- 
tihat  pi-niknlkkyahiv 

Nu;  mi  taj^y  tu'ppitcas  ye'rip- 
axvu-h'sa,  va;  taniivyrhcip,  tanu- 
muskinvan'va,  tanumuskrnvan'- 
va  papihnlknik.  Ta;y  panu- 
ma-hti     pakunihe^nati',     tcavura 


(THE    DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    PIPE 

SACKS) 

They  used  to  make  different 
kinds  of  pipe  sacks:  buckskin 
pipe  sacks  and  elkskin  pipe  sacks, 
and  elk  testicles  also  they  made 
into  pipe  sacks,  and  weasel  pipe 
sacks  they  made,  the  downriver 
people  were  about  the  only  ones 
that  made  weasel  pipe  sacks. 


They  say  they  made  their 
pipe  sacks  of  chipmunk  skin  also, 
but  chipmunk  skin  is  thin  as 
birdskin,  and  they  liked  to  make 
their  pipe  sacks  stiff — chipmunk 
skin  is  just  thin.  And  they 
never  liked  to  kill  the  chipmunk, 
it  is  the  earth's  pet,  mountain's 
best  child,  they  used  to  say. 


(PIPE    SACKS    THAT   I  USED  TO   SEE 
AT    KICK    DANCES) 

When  we  were  little  girls,  we 
would  go  there.  We  would  go 
there  to  look  on.  We  went  to 
look  on  at  kick  dances.  We  saw 
much  smoking,  but  we  never  saw 


81  The  Yuruk  tribe. 

82  'Afrf-tc  'upitti',  Fritz  Hanson  says  so. 

83  Many  Indians  killed  it,   but  there  was  a  superstition  against 
doing  so. 
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nit  pukinmahat  yuhpipOaricriha-  a  weasel  pipe  sack  or  chipmunk 

ax6vhva'as    karu    mahnuwanatc.  sack.     I  only  saw  buckskin  pipe 

/"a;  vura  mit  kite  nimmya,htihat',  sacks. 
rastaranxevhva'a. 

K   Pa'afivPimya-thina-tihan     ku-  (pipe  sacks  with    fur    on    the 
maxe*hva'as  lower  part) 


Kavkum  mit  'amv  'umya'thi- 
La'tihat  papufitetafirapuxe,hva,as 
:aru  pa'icyuxtanrapuxe'hva^s, 
affiva'avahkam  ka\kum  mit  'um- 
ra"thina'tihat'.  Xe-hvasPaffiv  mit 
rura  kite  'umya'thitihat'.  Vura 
a;  takunvussur  pataffirapu  pa- 
:a;n  'icvit  'umya/thiti'. 

c.  Pe-cyuxmanxe\hva'as 

'Icyuxmanxe'hva^s  mit  kunik- 
'iHtihat  ha-ri,  kuna  vura  piha'. 
'atakunfakko-ha^k,84  puxxwitc 
iixwa-kti',  po'hra'mmu'k  takun- 
»akko-ha,ak,  patakunpim0anup- 
tuppaha^k  peheTaha'. 

d.  Pe#cyux0irixyd-nxe\hva'as 

Vura  'u^m  puhitiha;n  'icyu;x 
i*kkyaratlhaphanik.  Vura  ha-ri 
as  payi00a  kunrkkyaratihanik. 
Limtattapvutikanik,  karixas  ta- 
:unkunni"k,  pat6-ppa*xfur.  Yu'p 
akunkunni;k  kar  a0ku-n. 

Vura  ha-ri  xas  pakunikya*ttihat 
cyux0irixy5,npu,vic85  karu  ha'ri 
Lcyux0irixy5"nxe-hva'as.  'Iky- 
•kamikyav.  Xara  kunpu0anti 
i-ssak,  hd-ri  kuyraksuppa'  karu 
a*ri  'axaksuppa.'  Kunimmyii'- 
bi'  xay  'umfrpcur  pamumya'at. 
[as  'a'sravamu'k  xunnutitckuni- 
y^-tti'.     Xas  'a-tcip   takunvux- 


Some  of  the  deerskin  pipe 
sacks  and  elkskin  pipe  sacks  had 
fur  on  the  bottom,  on  the  outside 
of  the  base  they  had  fur.  Only 
the  bottom  had  fur  on.  They 
cut  it  from  the  buckskin  where 
there  is  a  patch  of  fur  left  on. 

(ELKSKIN    PIPE    SACKS) 

Sometimes  they  made  elkskin 
pipe  sacks.  They  were  stiff. 
When  they  tap  one  of  these,  it 
makes  a  loud  sound,  when  they 
hit  it  with  the  pipe,  when  they 
tap  down  the  tobacco. 

(ELK  TESTICLE   PIPE  SACKS) 

They  did  not  use  to  kill  elks 
all  the  time.  Only  once  in  a 
while  they  would  kill  one.  They 
used  to  trap  them,  and  then  shoot 
them  with  arrows,  when  they  got 
caught.  They  shoot  them  in  the 
eye  or  in  the  throat. 

It  is  only  sometimes  that  they 
made  elk  testicle  bags  or  elk  tes- 
ticle pipe  sacks.  It  is  hard  to 
make  them.  They  soak  it  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  some- 
times three  days,  sometimes  two. 
They  watch  it,  for  its  hairs  might 
come  off.  Then  they  make  it 
soft  with  brains.     Then  they  cut 


84  With  a  stick  to  settle  the  tobacco  preparatory  to  putting  the 
ipe  back  in  after  smoking;  see  p.  197. 

85  Or  'icyux0irixy6-nmahya-nnafav,  elk  testicle  containers. 
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xaxa,ar.86  Xas  va;  'appap  takun- 
ikyav  paxe'hva'as.  Takunsip- 
pirnva  poh\hra;m  picci"p,  xas  va; 
k6;  takunikyav.  'Axakxe^hva^s 
Varihicrihti  yi00a  0irixy6'°n,  yi00a 
0irixy6,n  'axxak  'u'arihicrihti  x6*- 
hva'as.  Xas  va;  takunlkrup  'ip- 
pammu'uk.  Xas  'avahkam  pa- 
mukiccapar  takunikrirpka',  xe*- 
hvasPapmamnak  takunikrirpka 
pavastafan. 

,Icyux0irixyo,nxe\hva'as  va;  'u0- 
va/yti'.  'Affiv  vura  'umya/thiti'. 
'Avahkam  takuntaffir.87  'Am 
vura  kite  p6-mya-thiti'.  Va;  vur 
uycarahiti  Vxkunic  karu  vura 
tcantca-fkunic.  'Imyatxarahsa 
kunic.  Pufitc0irixy6-nma;n  'u;m 
xtitnahit'e.  Va;  'u;m  pu'ikya-t- 
tihap  x6*hva'as,  xutnahit'e.  Kuna 
vura  'icyiix0irixy6'n  'u;m  'itpu'um. 

P^'kvatcax88  KaPtimPf-nPara^r 
mit,  'appa  pamupsi;  mit'  ipcu^n- 
kinatc,  musmus  'i*n  kunvuran'nik, 
PanamniMk,89  'icyux0irixy6,nx6-h- 
va;s  mit  pamuxe'hva'as  sitcak- 
vutvarak  mit  'uhyakkurlhvat'. 
Tcantca-fkunic  'a*xkunic  'ucara- 
hiti  pamumya'at,  v5,Tumas  kunic 
pamiimya'H. 

D.  Pahu#t  pax6-hva;s  kunkupe'k- 
yd-hiti'89a 


it  in  two  lengthwise.  Then  the; 
make  one  side  into  a  pipe  sack 
They  measure  the  pipe  first 
then  they  make  it  that  size,  i 
pair  of  testicles  makes  two  pip 
sacks;  a  pair  of  pipe  sacks  com 
out  of  a  pair  of  testicles.  Thei 
they  sew  it  up  with  sinew.  The] 
at  the  top  they  sew  a  tying  thon 
on;  at  the  mouth  of  the  pip 
sack  they  sew  on  a  buckskii 
thong. 

It  is  called  an  elk  testicle  pip 
sack.  It  is  hairy  at  the  base 
They  shave  off  the  upper  part 
Only  at  the  lower  part  it  is  hairy 
It  is  mixed  red  and  white  hairs 
They  are  long  hairs.  The  dee 
scrotum  is  thin.  They  do  no 
make  a  pipesack  of  it;  it  is  thin 
But  elk  testicle  [skin]  is  thick. 

Pakvatcax  was  a  Katimin  Indi 
an,  one  of  his  legs  was  short,  i 
cow  hooked  him  at  Orleans.  Hi 
pipe  sack  was  an  elk  testicle  oik 
It  used  to  be  sticking  out  fror 
his  belt.  It  had  mixed  whit 
and  red  hairs  on  it,  long  hairs. 


(HOW  THEY  MAKE  A  PIPE  SACK) 


Po'hra^m  plcci;p  kunsippu'n-  First  they  measure  the  pipe 
vuti  pako;  pa'uhra;m  'uvavrama-     how  long   a  pipe  it  is.     Every 

86  Ct.  'a'tcip  takunvuppakrav,  they  cut  it  in  two  crosswise. 

87  Making  it  hairless. 

88  Another  of  his  names  was  'Attatar. 

89  About  1865. 

89a  For  illustrations  showing  the  materials  for  and  making  of  thi 
pipe  sack  described  in  the  texts  below,  see  Pis.  33,  6,  c,  d,  e,  and  34 
The  sack  was  made  by  Imkyanvan. 
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liti'.  K6*vura  pakunikya-tti', 
ro-vura  picci;p  kunsippirn'vak. 
rakun0a*nnamni  pataffirapuhak, 
xrhra-m.  Vaj;  vura  takunkupa- 
if-criha  pakunkupe-kru-ppahe'ec. 
Axxak  takunpattun'va. 

VS-ram  takunvuppaksuf.  Va^ 
u;m  va^nnamicitc  kunikya-tti  pa- 
;6-hva'as,  'ayu'a'tc  'uhramsuruk- 
:am  u'i-ra  pehe-raha'.  Karu  vu- 
a  k6*mahitc  tinihya-tc  paku- 
iiky£-tti'. 
Fi00i  kunic  takunviippakuf  .90 
Ha-ri  'i0yirkinuya-tc  vura  ta- 
;unviippakar  'affiv.  Karu  ha-ri 
affiv  takuntattak,  xakkarari  ta- 
lunviissuf.  Karu  ha-ri  takunvu- 
takyur. 

Paku-kam  u'avahkamhiti  pa- 
affirapu',  va^  vura  kii'kam  kunik- 
I'tti  u'avahkamhiti  paxe-h- 
a'as. 

Ha-ri  vlTam  takunvuppaksuf, 
a^  'u;m  kunikritiptippe'ec  'affiv. 
•uPkam  'uknippahiti',  'avahkam 
ikritiptippahiti'. 

Ha-ri  xe-hvas'rcak  'aP  vur  ukri- 
iptippura-hiti,  pakkii-kam  'uk- 
lippara-hiti'.  Vaj^  vura  pa'apxan- 
i-tc  kunikritipti-pti  pamuk- 
nxuskamhan  PanammahatcPi- 
u-n'var,  viri  va;  takunkupe-kya-- 
iti  payg-m  paxe\hva'as.90a  Pi'6-p 
lit  nimya-htihat  'affiv  vura  mit 
itc  po-kritiptippahitihat',  ka'kum 
pamukunxe\hva'as. 


thing  that  they  make  they  meas- 
ure first.  They  lay  the  pipe  on 
the  buckskin.  They  lay  it  down 
the  way  they  are  going  to  sew  it. 
They  fold  it. 

They  cut  it  off  long.  They 
make  the  pipe  sack  a  little  long, 
because  there  is  tobacco  under 
the  pipe.  And  they  make  it  a 
little  wide. 

They  cut  it  the  shape  of  a  foot. 

Sometimes  they  cut  straight 
across  at  the  bottom.  And  some- 
times they  point  it  at  the  bottom. 
They  take  a  cut  off  of  both  sides. 
And  sometimes  they  cut  it  slant- 
ing. 

The  outside  of  the  buckskin  is 
the  outside  of  the  pipe  sack. 


Sometimes  they  cut  it  long,  so 
as  to  fringe  the  base.  It  is  sewed 
inside,  it  is  fringed  outside. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  it  is 
fringed  above,  along  where  it  is 
sewed.  As  the  White  men  fringe 
their  pistol  sacks,  so  they  fix  pipe 
sacks  now. 90a  But  long  ago  I  saw 
them  fringed  only  at  the  bot- 
tom, some  of  their  pipe  sacks. 


90  Old  expression. 

soa  por  pjpe  sack  0f  tftig  description,  with  side  and  bottom  fringed, 


lade  by  Tca'kitcha'an,  see  PL  34,  a. 
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a.  Pahu-t  kunkupe-kyavhiti 
pa'ippam90b 

Patcimi  kunikruppe#caha;k  pa- 
x£-hva,as,  h£*ri  kunparicrrhvuti 
pa'ippam,91  karu  ha,Ti  vura  va^ 
kunixaxasuro*ti  pa'ippam,  tupi- 
tcasammahitc  kunixaxasuro'ti', 
a;v  mfi-k  kuniknrpti'.  'U;  mit 
vura  nanitta;t  'ukyil'ttihat  mux- 
£*hva'as,  ke*tcxa*tc  mit.  Pa'ara;r 
'u;mkun  vura  pupura;n  ko*him- 
matcvutiha^»,  xa;t  mukunPara'^. 
Pamit  vo-kru'ptihat  pamuxe^h- 
va;s  'ippammii'uk,  pumit  parie- 
cri'hvapu;  'ihruwtihat',  'ipamtun- 
v6-ttcas  kite  vura  mit  pohrirv- 
tihat'.    Va;  vura  mit  sakri"v. 

b.  Pahu't  pakunkupe-kruppahiti 
pax6\hva,as 

A'*tcip  takunikfuy'rav,  'axxak 
takunpipattun'va.  Pakirkam 

'rckyam  va;  kuvkam  u'avahkam- 
hiti'  payvahe/m  pakunikru-pti'. 
'U'u-vrinahiti'  pakunikrirpti'. 
TakunpaOra  vuriike  •kriippaha' . 
Pavo'kupe-la-upahitiha'ak  va; 
'u;m  sakri"v.  Pakunikru-pti 
paxe\hva;s  'ippammirk,  'uppas 
kunrvurukti'  pa'ippamak.  K6-- 
mahitc  takunpappu0,  'apmanmu'k 
vura  hitiha;n  'asxay  kunikyi'tti'. 
Pu-vic  kiinic  takunftkrutj.  Pu'ik- 
ru-prupa-tihap.92 


(SINEW    FOR    PIPE  SACKS)  90b 

When  they  are  going  to  sew  th( 
pipe  sack,  sometimes  they  mak( 
the  sinew  into  string,  and  some 
times  just  tear  off  the  sinew 
They  tear  off  a  little  at  a  time 
with  that  they  sew  it.  Mj 
mother  made  her  own  pipe  sacks 
She  was  a  widow.  The  people 
did  not  feel  sorry  for  one  another 
though  they  be  their  relations 
When  she  used  to  sew  her  pipe 
sack  with  sinew,  she  did  not  use 
it  made  into  string,  but  just  usee 
the  little  shreds.     It  was  strong 

(HOW   THEY    SEW  THE    PIPE   SACK 

They  fold  it  in  the  middle,  thej 
double  it  together.  The  inside  i: 
outside  now  when  they  sew  it 
They  sew  it  turned  wrong  sid< 
out.  They  sew  it  over  and  over 
It  is  strong  when  sewed  that  way 
When  they  sew  a  pipe  sack  witl 
sinew,  they  put  spittle  on  th< 
sinew.  They  chew  it  a  little 
They  wet  it  all  the  time  with  th< 
mouth.  They  sew  it  like  a  sack 
They  do  not  sew  it  way  up  to  th( 
top  [to  the  mouth]. 


90b  por  illustration  of  sinew  string  used  for  sewing  pipe  sack,  twe 
kinds  of  sinew  and  connective  tissue,  see  PI.  33,  6,  c,  d,  e. 

91  Terms  for  kinds  and  accompaniments  of  sinew  are:  'ippam 
general  term  for  sinew;  pimyur,  special  term  for  the  sinew  from 
the  leg  of  the  deer;  vasihPippam,  back  sinew;  vasihPippam  ?axvi"c, 
the  connective  tissue  or  membrane  adhering  to  back  sinew. 

92  A  medium-sized  pipe  sack  is  usually  sewed  up  only  to  a  point 
a  couple  of  inches  below  the  top,  only  as  far  as  the  section  covered  by 
the  tie-thong  wrapping. 
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.  PahiTt  paku'kam  u'avahkam- 
hiti  kunkupappirvrinahiti  pa- 
x6'hva'as 

Karixas  takunpu'vrin  pakii*- 
am  Vavahkamhiti  patakunpik- 
u-pmar.  Patakunpikrirpmara- 
a,ak,  'a-ssak  takun6rvkyuri, 
6-mmahitc  vufa,  xas  vaj^  'u;m 
a'mmahukkatc  va'Gwrin. 

'ASkurit  tci-mitc  vura  takun!'- 
uruk  patupivaxraha;k  paxevh- 
ra'as,  va;  'u;m  puppihahara. 

I.  Pahfi't  kunkupe-kya*hiti 

paxe'hvasklccapaf,  palnVt 

kunkupe"  -kru  -pkahiti' 

Karixas  'ifuctrmmitc  xas  taku- 
tllcru-pka'  pamukiccapaf,  paxe-h- 
raskiccapaf,  pamukfccapara- 

ie,ec  'ippan.  TakunParipcur  pa- 
rastaian,  'axakPa'ksip  vaj^  k6; 
^•ramahiti'  vaj^  takunikrirpka', 
ippammil,uk.  'Appap  vaj^  ka;n 
ippan  takunikrirpka'  pavastaran 
lakiccapar. 

Pahu-t  kunkupa'arippa6ahiti 
patafnrapu' 

H^-ri  taffirapu  tinihy&-tc  vura 
akunvussuf.  Xas  va^  takunPaiip, 
asaxyippitmu'uk.  Va;,  vura  v&-- 
amas  tu'arihic  pa'arihpapu'. 
£unvuppakpa6tl'.93  Xas  'iccaha 
akunPiwiiruk.  Xas  takunictu- 
uttut'.  Va^  vura  vastaranyav 
u'arihic.  'A0kiirit  h^*ri  kun!'- 
nirukti'. 


(HOW  THEY  TURN    THE    PIPE    SACK 
BACK    RIGHT    SIDE    OUT) 

Then  they  turn  it  again  right 
side  out  when  they  get  through 
sewing  it.  When  they  finish  sew- 
ing it,  they  soak  it  in  water,  a 
little  while,  so  it  is  easy  to  turn 
right  side  out. 

They  rub  a  little  grease  on 
when  it  gets  dry,  so  it  will  not  be 
so  stiff. 

(HOW  THEY  MAKE  THE  PIPE  SACK 
TIE  THONG  AND  HOW  THEY 
SEW    IT    ON) 

Then  at  last  they  sew  on  its 
tie-thong,  the  pipe  sack  tie 
thong,  where  it  is  going  to  be 
tied,  at  the  top.  They  cut  the 
thong  2  spans  long,  they  sew  it 
on  with  buckskin.  At  one  corner 
they  sew  the  tie-thong  on. 


(HOW  THEY    CUT    OFF  SPIRALLY    A 
BUCKSKIN    THONG) 

Sometimes  they  cut  off  a  widish 
piece  of  buckskin.  Then  they 
cut  off  a  thong,  with  a  piece  of 
white  rock.  It  makes  into  long 
thongs  that  way.  They  cut  it 
around.  Then  they  put  water  on 
it.  Then  they  run  it  through 
their  hands.  It  makes  good 
thongs.  Sometimes  they  rub 
grease  on. 


93  They  keep  cutting  round  and  round  the  edge  of  a  scrap  of  buck- 
ikin,  cutting  off  long  thongs  in  this  way,  which  are  later  worked  and 
stretched  with  the  hands  and  made  to  he  out  flat  and  good. 
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E.  Pahu-t  kunkupamahya/nna- 
hiti  pehg'raha  paxe\hva-ssak. 

Piiyava^  paxe'hva^s  takun- 
pikya'ar,  karixas  tako'h,  pehe*- 
raha  su?  takunmahya;n  paxevh- 
va/ssak. 

Ta*ya;n  vura  kunkupltti 
'icya'av,  patcimikunmahya/nne*- 
caha;k  pax6'hva/ssak,  xas  va; 
takunsuvaxra  pevhg'raha  'ikriv- 
kfrak,  xas  vaj^  'a;k  takun- 
?6-0ripa'a  pa'ahimpak,  va;  'avah- 
kam  takun?eV00l0un,  'ihe*raha- 
'avahkam,  va;,  kunkupasuvaxra- 
hahiti'.94  Karixas  xe^hvirssak 
takunmahya'an. 

a.  PahiTt  kunkupo-hyanakko-- 
hiti  patakunmahya/nnaha;k 
pehg-raha  paxe'hvirssak 

K6;  ka;n  vura  patakunipmah- 
ya-nnmaraha,ak  po'hra;mmak 
kunf  limp  u.  •hsiprivti' :  ' '  M  at6  -k 
xara  nimya'htihe'ec.  Pa'lTi  k£,*- 
rim  naxxu-shunicti',  'tVm  pakam 
'iku'i'pme^c  pamuxuske^mha' 
pa'i*n  kaTim  naxxu-shunicti'."  95 
Vo#  kupa'akkihahiti  pe'htVraha 
pe,0iv0a/nne'en.  Picci;p  pata- 
kuntcii'pha  xas  takunfumpu 96 
pa'ipih^Taha  kite  pamuttiMk. 

F.  Pahu*t    kunkup£*pkiccapahiti 

po"hra;m  paxe^hva/ssak 

Takunipkiccap  paxe\hva'as,  n!'- 
namitc  97   'uhyannicukvatc  98  pa- 


(HOW    THEY  PUT  THE    TOBACCO    It 
THE    PIPE    SACK) 

Behold  they  finish  the  pip( 
sack.  Then  they  are  through 
They  put  the  smoking  tobaccc 
inside  in  the  pipe  sack. 

Oftentimes  the  way  they  d( 
in  the  winter  is  that  when  thej 
are  going  to  fill  up  a  tobaccc 
sack,  they  dry  the  tobacco  on  i 
disk  seat,  they  take  from  the  fire 
a  live  coal,  they  move  it  arounc 
above,  above  the  tobacco,  thai 
is  the  way  they  dry  it.94  Ther 
they  put  it  into  the  pipe  sack. 

(HOW     THEY     PRAY     WHEN      THE\ 
PUT    THE  TOBACCO    IN    THE  PIPI 

SACK) 

Every  time  they  finish  putting 
in  tobacco  into  the  pipe  thej 
pray:  "I  must  live  long.  Who- 
ever thinks  bad  toward  me,  his 
bad  wishes  must  go  back  to  him 
whoever  thinks  bad  toward  me.' 
That's  the  way  he  feeds  tobaccc 
to  the  world.  They  first  talk 
and  then  they  blow  off  the  to- 
bacco [dustlike  crumbles]  thai 
remains  on  the  hand. 

(HOW   THEY    TIE    UP    THE    PIPE    IN 
THE    PIPE    SACK) 

They  tie  up  the  pipe  bag  so 
that  the  mouth  end  sticks  out  a 


94  Cp.  the  description  of  drying  the  stems  by  the  same  method,  p.  95. 
96  This  is  the  Karuk  form  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

96  Or  takunfumpu -hsi^),  or  takunfumpu -hsuf. 

97  Or  'icvit,  which  means  not  only  half,  but  a  piece  of  it,  a  little  of  it. 

98  Or  'uhyaricukva,  'umtarana-mhiti  or  'utniccukti. 
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£U-kam  'uhramPapma,an.99  Pusu? 
yl'nv  'ihyaramnihtihap  po-ra/m, 
vur  'umtaranna-mhitihatc  pa'uh- 
ramPapma,an. 

Va;  kunxuti  'ayu'sHc  ?u;x 
pe-hg-raha',  xay  ukkik  peh6'- 
rahapa'uhramPapma,an.  Sakri;v 
'ukwiccapahiti'.  Va;  vura  pa- 
pici'tc  kunkupammahahanik, 
paxe-hva'as,  va;  vura  kunku- 
pg-kyiS/hanik.  Va;  vura  kunku- 
pakrccapahitihanik.  Pe-kxare- 
yav  pamukun?uhra'am. 

Paxe\hva;s  takunim0avuruke-p- 
kiccapaha'.  Kuyra/kkan  ha-ri 
pi-0vakan  'upsassikivra0va  po-h- 
ra-ra'mak.  'AfE.vkyam  ku;  kunip- 
kiccapmuti'.  Karixyas  takun- 
kixan'yup,  pata'ipann!'tcha;k  pa- 
vastaran,    pate-pcu-nkinatcha,ak. 

G.     PahQ-t      ukup^-hyaramniha- 
hiti  po;hra;m  paxe-hva-ssak 

PehS'raha  'u;m  vura  'afivPavah- 
kamkitc  'u'ippanhiti',  tce*mya;tc- 
va  kumpmahya•nIlati,  paxe'h- 
va'as.  'Ihe-rahak  'uhyakkurihva 
po-hra-m.  PamukkST  'u;m  vura 
su?  'ihS-rahak  'uklvuramnihva'. 

'Avahkam  'uyu-nkurihva  po-h- 
ra-m,  'iheTaha' avahkam,  suruk- 
kam  pehe-raha',  'avahkam  po'h- 
ra-m.  Po"hra;m  xe*hva-ssak  su? 
ukr6-ha'ak,  paku-kkam  ma'a8  va; 
ku-kam  'usurukamhiti',  pakii'k- 
kam  'icna-nnitc,  va;  kii'kam  'u'a- 
vahkamhitti'.  Va;  ukupaku-n- 
namnihvahiti'.1 


little.  The  pipe  does  not  stick 
way  in.  The  mouth  end  is  visible 
a  little. 

They  think  it  is  because  the 
tobacco  smells,  it  might  get  on 
the  small  end  of  the  pipe.  They 
tie  it  so  tight.  As  they  first  saw 
it,  the  pipe  sack,  so  they  made  it. 
The  Ikxareyavs  tied  up  their 
pipes  that  way. 


They  tie  up  the  pipe  sack  by 
wrapping  it  [the  thong]  around. 
It  goes  around  the  pipe  three  or 
four  times.  They  wrap  it  spiral- 
ling down.  Then  they  tuck  it 
under,  when  it  is  already  to  the 
end  of  the  thong,  when  the  thong 
is  already  short. 

(HOW     THE     PIPE      RIDES     IN     THE 
PIPE    SACK) 

The  tobacco  only  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  bottom.  They  fill 
the  pipe  sack  up  often.  The 
pipe  is  sticking  in  that  tobacco. 
Its  rock  pipe  bowl  is  sticking 
down  inside  of  the  tobacco. 

The  pipe  is  inside  on  top,  on 
top  of  the  tobacco;  the  tobacco 
is  underneath,  the  pipe  on  top. 
When  the  pipe  is  in  the  pipe  sack, 
the  heavy  end  is  down,  the  light 
end  is  up.  It  rides  inside  that 
way. 


99  Or  paka;n  'uhram?apma,an.  McGuire,  fig.  37,  shows  the  pipe 
put  into  the  pipe  sack  wrong.  ''Maybe  some  White  man  put  it  in 
for  taking  the  picture." 

1  Lit.  it  sits  inside  thus,  or  'ukupe-hyaramnihahiti',  it  stands  inside 
thus. 
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H.    Pahu-t    ukupappihahitihanik     (how    an     old     pipe     sack    ft 
pataxxara   vaxe*hva'as2  stiff) 

Pataxara  kunihro-ha;k  paxe^h-  After  they  use  a  pipe  sack  for  a 

va'as,  'ahup  kunic  tah.3     Pamu-  long  time  already,  it  gets  stiff  as 

kun?astu-kmu-k  'upplhahiti'.  Va;  a  stick.     It  gets  stiff  with  theii 

xas  pakuntapku-pputi',  pappiha',  sweat.     They    like    it    that  way 

va;  'u;m  yav  pehe-raha  'ukupa-  when  it  is  stiff,  then  the  tobaccc 

pivrararamnihahiti  suP,  patakun-  falls  back  down  in  easily  when 

pim0anupnuppaha'ak.  they  tap  it. 

I.  Tusipu-nvahiti  pako;  ka-kum  paxe*hva,as 

(MEASUREMENTS    OF    SOME    PIPE    SACKS) 

The  pipe  sack  made  by  Imkyanvan,  texts  on  the  making  of 
which  have  just  been  given,  measures  as  follows.  It  is  9% 
inches  long,  2%  inches  wide  at  bottom,  2%  inches  wide  at  top. 
Unsewed  gap  runs  down  2%  inches  from  top.  Tie-thong  is  17  inches 
long  and  spirals  five  times  around  the  sack  when  tied.  Made  to 
hold  a  pipe  Q%  inches  long  and  1%6  inches  diameter.  The  mouth 
end  of  the  pipe  projects  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  sack  a  little, 
leaving  about  23{  inches  space  between  the  bowl  end  of  the  pipe 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sack.     (See  PI.  34,  e.) 

A  pipe  sack  made  by  Fritz  Hanson,  fringed,  and  therefore 
said  in  scorn  by  Imkyanvan  to  look  like  a  White  man  pistol  sack, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  pipe  sacks  were  sometimes  fringed 
"a  little"  in  the  old  time,  has  its  mouth  end  larger  than  its 
base.  It  measures  exclusive  of  fringe:  6  inches  long,  1%  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  2%  inches  wide  at  top;  the  tie-thong  is  10% 
inches  long  and  spirals  around  three  times.  The  fringe  is  ca. 
1  inch  long  down  the  entire  side,  and  %  inch  long  at  the  bottom. 
The  pipe  for  which  it  was  made  is  3%  inches  long,  1%  inches 
diameter  at  bowl  end,  and  when  put  in  properly,  with  its  mouth 
end  sticking  out,  leaves  2%  inches  space  between  pipe  base  and  the 
sack  base. 

3.  Pahfi't  kunkupa'e-0ti  po\hra*m       (how  they  carry  the  pipe) 

Pakunifyukkuna-tihanik,   'aka-  When  they  used  to  walk  around 

vakkirak  suPhanik  pamukunPuh-  their  pipe  used  to  be  down  in  the 

ra'am.     Va;  viira  yittce;tc  kunic-  quiver.     The   quiver  is   all   that 

kurutihanik       pamukunPakavak-  they  used  to  carry  around;  they 

kif,  'i-ckipatcashanik.    Pa'avansa  used  to  just  go  naked.     When  a 

p6-mpa;k  u'aho'ti',  va;  vura  kite  man  is  walking  along  the  trail  he 

2  Or  paxxara  tava  x6-hva*sha'ak  instead  of  the  last  two  words. 

3  Or  ta'ahup  kunic. 
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lckuruhti  pamu'akavakkir.   'Ax-  carries  only  his  quiver.     Then  all 

lay  ik  vura  tuvictar  'ihe-raha',  at  once  he  wants  to  smoke,  he 

o-xxus:    "Kiri    nihg,er."        VIri  thinks:  "I    will    smoke."     Then 

a^  kari   'H-pun    to-GGaric    pamu  he  lays  his  quiver  on  the  ground, 

ikavakkif.     Karixas  tuhe'T.  Then  he  smokes. 

HS-rivo-kupa'g-eeieunahiti' po*-        Sometimes  he  carries  his  pipe 

ura-yvuti   pamu'uhra^m   pamu-  around  this  way  in  his   quiver, 

ikavakkirak  sui\4       Karu   hari  But  sometimes  he  has  it  tucked 

ittcakvutvarak   su?   'uhyakkuri.  under  his  belt.     And  sometimes 

Cam  ha-ri  pamusittcakvutvarak  he  has  it  tied  onto  his  belt  with 

unhitara-nkahiti',      pamusitcak-  one  of  his  tie  thongs. 
utvaravastaranmu'uk.  When  they  carry  a  pipe  they 

Po-hra;m    kunPe-6tiha'ak,    xas  say:  'uhra;m   'u'e-Gti'    (he  packs 

akunipp6,er:    'Uhra;m    'u'e-Gti',5  a   pipe),  as  if  he  were  packing 

na-Gkunic  po'e^Gti',  pu'ipf  ttiha£ :  something   heavy;    they   do   not 

CJhra;m       Vavikvuti'.6       Vura  say:     'uhra;m     'u'avikvuti'     (he 

:unipitti':  'Uhra;m 'u'g'Gti'.  packs     a     pipe).       They     say: 

'uhra;m  'u'g'Gti'. 

4.  Pahu-t  kunkupe  "he Tahiti' 

(SMOKING    PROCEDURE)6* 

In  smoking,  the  Karuk  sought  the  effect  of  acute  tobacco  poisoning. 
Effort  was  made  to  take  the  smoke  into  the  lungs  and  to  hold  it  there 
is  long  as  possible.  Smoking  procedure  of  the  Karuk  can  not  be 
>etter  summed  up  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Benzoni,  who  has 
jiven  us  one  of  the  very  earliest  accounts  of  American  Indian  tobacco 
smoking : 

"...  they  set  fire  to  one  end,  and  putting  the  other  end  into  the 
nouth,  they  draw  their  breath  up  through  it,  wherefore  the  smoke 
;oes  into  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  head,  and  they  retain  it  as  long 
is  they  can,  for  they  find  a  pleasure  in  it,  and  so  much  do  they  fill 
:hemselves  with  this  cruel  smoke,  that  they  lose  their  reason."7 

4  Or  su?  ukri'1. 

6  This  verb  is  used  of  carrying  a  large  or  heavy  object,  e.  g.,  a  big 
[og,  and  also  curiously  enough  of  carrying  a  tobacco  pipe,  either  in 
tiand,  under  belt,  or  in  quiver. 

6  Verb  used  of  carrying  small  and  light  object  in  the  hand. 
6a  Illustrations  showing  the  smoking  processes  will  be  run  in  a 
following  section  of  this  paper. 

7  Benzoni,  Girolamo,  History  of  the  New  World,  Venice,  1572, 
edition  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1857,  p.  81. 
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A.  Pakuma'a;h  kunihnrvtihanik 
pamukunPuhra;m  kunfahko*- 
ratihahik 

Pa'apxantitc  'u;m  vura  hiti- 
ha;n  6imyuricrihar  kunihrirvti 
pakunihgTati'.  Kuna  vura  'u;m- 
kun  pa'ara-Tas  eimyuricrihar  pu- 
'ihruwtihap,  'a;h  vura  kunihrirv- 
ti'. 

Ke'ttcas  'u'ik^kkirihva8  pa- 
kunPassimvana'ti  'rnna/ak,  'i0e'k- 
xaram  vur  o"'i-nkyuti',  'ayu'a/tc 
ke*ttcas  pa'ahup.  HS/ri  yittce;tc 
vura  pe-kyuke-cvit  takunihyara- 
ran  'attimnavak,  pamukunftkriiv- 
ra;m  ku;k  takunpa'ttiva.  'IOe'k- 
xaram  vura  'u;m  tee  -my  ate  va 
pakunpfyu-nkirihti  pa'ahuptun- 
ve'etc,  va;  'u;m  pe*kkyuk  yav 
'ukupa'rnkyahiti'. 

Ha*ri  'assipak  suP  kunPa-hti', 
yu;x  suP  Vi-0ra'.  Yi;  vura  hd-ri 
maruk  pa'ahup  kuntirnti'.  'A;h 
kunPa-hti  'assipak.  Paka;n  pa- 
'ahup kunikyawicifak,  va;  ka;n 
'a*h  takunfkyav,  va;  'u;m  kunik- 
mahatche'ec. 


Vura  ha"ri  xas  pakunGimyuric- 
rihti',  vura  xarahva  xas  kunih- 
rirvti pa0imyuricrihar.8a 


(WHAT  KIND    OF    FIRE  THEY   USED 
FOR    LIGHTING    THEIR    PIPES) 

The  White  men  are  always 
using  matches  when  they  smoke. 
But  the  Indians  smoked  without 
using  matches,  they  used  the  fire. 


They  have  big  logs  when  they 
are  sleeping  in  the  living  house; 
it  burns  all  night,  for  the  logs  are 
big.  Sometimes  they  [the  women] 
put  just  one  piece  of  log  in  a  pack 
basket,  and  bring  it  home.  At 
frequent  intervals  during  the 
night  they  add  small  pieces  to  the 
fire,  so  that  the  logs  will  burn  well. 


Sometimes  they  carry  fire 
around  in  a  bowl  basket;  they 
have  earth  in  it.  Sometimes  they 
go  wood  gathering  far  upslope. 
They  pack  fire  along  in  a  bowl 
basket.  There  where  they  are 
going  to  make  the  wood,  there 
they  build  a  fire,  so  as  to  keep 
warm. 

It  is  only  sometimes  that  they 
make  fire  with  Indian  matches. 
Only  once  in  a  long  time  do  they 
use  Indian  matches. 8a 


B.  PahtTt  kunkupa'e-0ricukvahiti  (how  they  take  the  pipe  and 
po'hra/m  karu  pehg-raha  pa-  the  tobacco  out  of  the 
xe'hva/ssak  pipe  sack) 

Pa'avansa  'ihe-raha  tuvictara-  Whenever  a  man  has  an  ap- 
ha'ak,  patcim  uh6T§-caha'ak,  va;  petite  for  tobacco,  whenever  he 
kari  '2-pun  forkrf-c.     Xas  tupip-     wants   to   smoke,   he  sits  down. 

8  Ss.  'uku'kkiriva.  These  logs,  usually  two  in  number,  are  gradually 
fed  into  the  fire. 

8a  For  illustration  of  old  Tintin  making  fire  with  Indian  matches 
see  PI.  35. 
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Tintin   Drilling  Fire  with   Indian  Matches 
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Ceremonial  Buckskin  Bags 

a,  Larger  bag,  used  for  containing  smaller  hags.    This  larger  bag  has  a  draw  string;  b,  c,  smaller  bags 
which  are  filled  with  stem  tobacco  and  carried  in  the  larger  bag.    Models  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ike. 
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ur  pamuxe-hva'as,  karixas  to-s- 
u-nkiv  pamu'uhra'am.     Xas  ku- 
utukamatru;p9       toyvayramni 
amuhgTaha',  va;  viira  'u'a-ptin- 
luti  pava;  ko;  xyare;c10  pamu- 
ihra-m'mak,        'atrupPa-tcipari. 
[as  tf-kkyan,  'atciptrkkyan  to-'i- 
Akka'ar   pamuxe-hvasvastafan.11 
'uhitiha^   viira    takkararihvara 
iamuttrkyan,  ha-ri  'a-pun  t6-00a- 
ic  pamuxe-hva'as.     Xas  tumah- 
a;n     pehg-raha    po  -hra;m'mak. 
Vmahya-nnatiha;k     pe-hg-raha 
>o'hra;m'mak,  pakii-kam  pamiit- 
i;k  po*'i-0ra  pe-hg-raha  va;  kii- 
:am    pasiirukam   'utakkararihva 
)amux6-hva'as,    'atciptikyansiiru- 
:am     'utakkararihva     vastaran- 
nu'uk.       Tuyiirik  pamu'uhra-m- 
nu'uk.      Atrupiti;m     va;     ka;n 
u'axaytcakkicrihtipo-hra-m.  Xas 
,6-kririhic  pamutru'up,  pamutrup- 
nfl-k  tcimitcmahitc  vura  patoy- 
rayramni  pe'hg-raha  po-hra;m'- 
nak,  kututukamtikyanka-mmu-k 
)o-kuttca-kti'.     Tikyanka-mmQ-k 
ukuttca-kti',  kiri  ta;y   'uya-ha'. 
Pe'kxareyav    va;    kunkuplttiha- 
iik,  va;  kunkupamahya-nnahiti- 
lanik  pamukun?uhra,am.    Xas  a? 
ltaxicxicPura-nnati       pamutru;p 
uhra;mmu'uk,  ha-ri  vur  ifyaka'n 
rurava.12    Va;  'arunkupg-kya-hi- 
bi  pamutr'up.     Pamutru'ppak  vu- 
ra ka-kkum  u'iftakankS'hiti  pe- 
tie-raha',    pehe-raha  -mta;p    viira 
kite.     Va;   vura  kite   kunic   pa- 


Then  he  unties  his  pipe  sack,  and 
then  he  takes  out  his  pipe.     Then 
he  spills  his  tobacco  out  onto  his 
left  palm;  he  knows  how  much 
will  fill  his  pipe,  half  a  palmfull. 
Then  he  hangs  the  tie-thong  of 
his  pipesack  over  his  finger,  over 
his  middle  finger.     He  does  not 
hang   his   pipe   sack   on    all   the 
time.     Sometimes  he  lays  it  on 
the  ground.     Then  he  puts  the 
tobacco  into  the  pipe.     When  he 
fills   the   tobacco   into    the    pipe 
the  tobacco  lies  on  the  same  hand 
from  which  the  pipe  sack  is  sus- 
pended, hanging  by  its  tie-thong 
from  the  middle  finger.     He  puts 
his  pipe  underneath.     He  holds 
the  pipe  at  the   [outer]  edge  of 
his  [left]  palm.     Then  he  tips  his 
palm  up,  spilling  the  tobacco  into 
the  pipe  with  his  palm  a  little 
at  a  time,  pressing  it  in  repeat- 
edly  with   his   left   thumb.     He 
mashes  it  in  with  his  thumb,  he 
wants     to    get    more    in.     The 
Ikxareyavs  did   that  way,  filled 
their  pipes  that  way.     Then  he 
rubs  the  pipe  [bowl]  upward  a- 
cross    his    palm    several    times. 
He  empties  his  palm  that  way. 
It   is    that   some    sticks    [to    his 
palm],  just  tobacco  dust.     That 
is  all  they  blow  off,  that  tobacco 
dust.     The    tobacco  is    kind   of 
moist  all  the  time,  it  sticks  to  a 
person  [to  a  person's  hand].    They 


9  Always  on  his  left  hand;  any  other  way  would  be  awkward. 

10  Or  k6;  'uxyare^c. 

11  So  that  the  pipe  sack  hangs  down  over  the  back  of  the  left  hand. 

12  The  outstretched  left  palm  is  tipped  so  that  the  thumb  side  is 
somewhat  raised  and  the  pipe  bowl  is  wiped  caressingly  upward  across 
it  a  few  times  as  if  to  gather  up  the  adhering  tobacco. 
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takunfumpu-hsuf,13   pehe-raha-m- 
ta'ap. 

'Asxa/ykunic  pe'he-raha',  'ar  'u- 
'iftakank6-tti'.  Xuskune'tchaya*- 
tchiti'  xa'y  upasxay,  kunxuti  xay 
'upasxa'y.  Patupasxaypaha'ak, 
vaj^  kari  pu'amaya/hana.  Kunic 
'uta/pti'  pato-sxayha'ak.  'Ap- 
manka;m  paxe-hva;s.  Paxe-h- 
va;smQ-k  kuni-vayramniha'ak 
'uhra^m'mak,  va;  'u;m  'a -pun 
,uyv6-crihe'ec,  'a-pun. 

Patu'arunha  pamutru;p  pe-he-- 
raha',  karLxas  tufumpu-ssi{5,  to- 
tcu-pha,  to-ppi-p:  "Tcu  pay 
Tuycip14  nu'akki',  pe-he-raha'; 
tcii  pay  ka/kkum  nu'akki  Tuycip ; 
tcii  pay  'am  ka-kkum,  Tuycip. 
Cw6,  tcii  pay  Tuycip  nu'akki', 
mat6-k  'icki;t  nammahe'ec.  Cwe, 
'I0iv6anne'en,  matg-k  pufa;t  na'If- 
ke-cipre-vicafa,15  cwe,  T6iv0a  Ti- 
ne'en.  HS/ri  kyaru  vura  va;  ku- 
nipltti' :  "  M  ate  -kxara  nimy a  -hti- 
he'ec.  Mate-k'icki;tnammahe'ec. 
Mat6*k  'asiktava^n  nipikva-n- 
mare'ec."16 

Pavura  fatta;k  yi;v  kunifyuk- 
kutiha'ak,  haVri  va;  kunipitti': 
"T6iv0a-nne'en,  mate-k  namahav- 
nikyaya-tche'ec.  Pufa;t  vura 
kd-rimha  nakuphs-cafa." 

Ha'ri  karu  vura  peheTah&-m- 
ku;f  kunfumpuhpl-0vuti',  va;  vu- 
ra  kunkupitti   pakunvg-naffipti'. 


watch  the  tobacco  lest  it  gei 
moist,  they  are  afraid  it  will  get 
moist.  If  it  gets  moist,  it  does 
not  taste  good.  It  gets  kind  oJ 
moldy  when  it  gets  moist.  The 
pipe  sack  has  a  big  mouth.  II 
they  poured  it  from  the  pipe 
sack  into  the  pipe,  they  would 
spill  it  on  the  ground,  on  the 
ground. 


As  he  empties  the  tobacco  off 
his  hand,  he  blows  the  tobacco 
dust  out  of  his  [left]  hand,  he 
talks,  he  says:  "Take  this  to- 
bacco that  I  give  thee,  Moun- 
tain; take  some  of  this  that  I 
give  thee,  Mountain;  take  and 
eat  some  of  this,  Mountain.  Cwe, 
take  this  that  I  give  thee,  Moun- 
tain, may  I  be  lucky.  Oe, 
Earth,  may  nothing  get  on 
me,  cwe,  Earth."  Or  they  say: 
"May  I  live  long.  May  I  have 
luck.  May  I  be  able  to  buy  a 
woman. " 

Or  when  one  is  traveling  some- 
where far,  he  will  say  some- 
times: "Land,  mayst  thou  be 
glad  to  see  me.  May  I  have  no 
troubles. " 

But  sometimes  they  blow  to- 
bacco smoke,  praying  the  same 
way. 


13  As  a  food  sacrifice  to  the  mountains,  the  earth,  etc. 

14  Addressing  any  near-by  sacred  mountain;  regularly  Medicine 
Mountain,  if  the  smoker  is  at  Katimin. 

15  Mg.  may  no  disease  or  hatred  get  on  me. 

16  Added  by  the  pray-er  partly  in  fun. 
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(HOW   THEY  LIGHT    THE    PIPE) 

(HOW  THEY  LIGHT  THE   PIPE  WITH 
A    STICK) 

When  he  lights  his  pipe,  when 
he  smokes,  sometimes  he  lights  it 
with  a  stick.  It  is  a  longish 
stick  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
a  little  stick,  some  stick  that  he 
picks  up  from  the  floor,  just  any 
stick.  Sometimes  also  it  is  a 
hazel  stick  that  he  lights  it  with, 
a  little  hazel  stick.  There  are 
always  lots  of  hazel  sticks  lying 
around  in  the  living  house,  re- 
jects. And  sometimes  he  takes 
fire  out  with  the  poker-stick, 
with  it  burning  at  the  end.  He 
lights  it  with  the  poker-stick. 

He  puts  fire  on  it  with  a  stick. 
He  picks  up  a  stick  from  the 
floor.  He  sticks  it  into  the  fire. 
He  puts  the  tip  in  the  fire,  so 
the  tip  of  the  stick  burns,  he  is 
holding  the  other  end.  Then 
when  it  burns  at  its  tip,  then 
with  it  he  lights  the  top  of  his 
pipe. 

\.   Pahu-t  kunkupa'ahko-hiti  pc-     (how  they  light  the  pipe  with 
hra-m  'imnakkamu'uk  a  coal) 


).  Pahu-t  kunkupa'ahko-hiti  po*- 
hra;m'mak 

.   Pahu-t  kunkupa'ahko-hiti  po-- 
hra-m  'ahupmu'uk 

Patu'a-hkaha;k  pamu'uhra'am, 
iatuhe-raha'ak,  M-ri  'ahupnuVk 
u'a-hka'.  Va-nnamicitc  ha-ri 
ia'ahup\  karu  ha-ri  'ahupfanam- 
nahat'c,  'a-pun  vura  tu'fi-ssip 
ia'ahup\  fa-t  vurava  kuma'ahup\ 
la-ri  karu  vura  safip,  pamu-k 
u'a-hka',  sanlpPanammahat'c. 
Aura  'u;m  ta;y  'ukritumpi-0va 
arip  'rnna'ak,  pavikyarg'ep.17 

Karu  ha-ri  sappikmu-k  tu'a*- 
iripa,a,  sapikPippanitc  patu'i-n- 
^ya'.  Pasapikmu-k  tu'a-hka'. 
Ahupmu'k  tu'a-hka'.  'Ahup 
a-pun  tu'u-ssi^.  'A-hak  tuyu*n- 
iti.  'A-k  tuyu-nkir  ipannf'tc,18 
ra;  'u;m  'u'i-nke'ec  'ipannf'tc,19 
u'axaytcakkicrihti  'apapkam.20 
£as  'ippan  patu'i-nkya',  karixas 
/a-mu-k  tu'a-hka  pamu'uhramPip- 
3anitc. 


Ha-ri  kumakkari  pu'ahupmu-k 
'a-hkutihai-a,  'imnakkamQ-k  tu- 
'a-hka pamu'uhra'am.  'Imnak 
to-0a-ntak  pamu'uhra-m'mak. 


Other  times  he  does  not  light  it 
with  a  stick,  he  lights  his  pipe 
with  a  coal.  He  puts  a  coal  on 
top  of  his  pipe. 


17  Name  applied  to  the  poorer  hazel  sticks,  after  the  best  have  been 
picked  out  for  basket  weaving. 

18  Or  'ippankarh. 

19  Or  1-fiti  va;  'u;m  tu'rn  'ipann!Mtc. 

20  Qr  Vaxaytcakkicrlht  icvit. 
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a'.  PahtVt  trkmfi-k  sii?ya;tc 
vura  kunkupa0anko-hiti  pe*m- 
nak  po-hra;m'mak 

Ha-ri  trkmd-k  vura  tu'e-0ripa; 
pe-mnak,  'ayu'aHc  sakri;v  mit 
pamukimti'1k!  Pura  f^-t  vura 
'ahup  vura  pu'ihru-vtlhafa. 
'A-punitc  vura  po-'g-0ti  pamu'iih- 
ra,am  pato-0a-nnamni  pe-mnak, 
trkmu-k  vura,  va;  'u;m  ya-mma- 
hukkatc  'ukupa0a-nnamnihahe'ec. 
Sakri;v  'upmahonko-nnati'.21 
Tu'e-ttcip  ti'kmflk  pe-mnak. 
Xas  vura  'u;m  tc£-mya;tc 
'uhra;mak  to-0a-nnam'ni. 

Xa;s  vura  hitlha;n  trkmu-K  pa- 
tu'e-0rlpa'a,  kuna  vur  'limtca-kti 
pamuttiMk,  kari  'atru-p  to-0a-n- 
nam'ni.  Vura  'u;m  'u'ittapti 
po-kupa'aficce-nnahiti'.  Xanna- 
hitc  vura  to -kritiva -y tivay  22  pa- 
mutru-ppak,  pa'a,ah,  va;  'u;m 
pu'imtcakke-cafa.  Karixas  siiru- 
kamtuyurik  po-hra*m,  pehg-raha 
su?  'u'i-0ra'.  Xas  va;  ka;n  to-k- 
krmnamnima0  pe-mnak  'uhra;m'- 
mak.     Karixas  tupamahma'. 

b' '.  PahQ-t  kunkupatatvara-hiti 
siiPya;tc  vura  pe-mnak  po-h- 
ra;m'mak 

Ha-ri  'uhtatvara-ramfl-k  to-- 
ta-tvar pe-mnak,  'uhnamPippanitc 
to-ta-tvar.  'Ikrivra-mmak  vasap- 
pik  sappik  'u0vuyti'.  ?Axxa  ko-k 
pamukunsappik  'ilmvra-m'mak, 
yi00a  'u0vu*yti  pufitcsappik,  va; 
karixas  vura  kunlhru-vti  papu-f- 
fitc  takunPavaha'ak,  karu  yi00 
ikrivramsappik,  va;  'u;m  vura 
hitiha;n  kunfhhru-vti'.  Kuna  pe-k- 
mahatcra;m    vasappik    u;m    y!0 


(HOW  THEY  PUT  THE  COAL  DI 
RECTLY  INTO  THE  PIPE  WITI 
THEIR    FINGERS) 

Sometimes  he  takes  out  tht 
coal  just  with  his  fingers,  they  ha( 
such  tough  fingers!  He  uses  nc 
stick.  He  holds  his  pipe  lov 
when  he  puts  the  coal  in  with  hi' 
fingers,  so  he  can  put  it  in  mor< 
easily.  He  feels  kind  of  smart 
He  picks  the  coal  up  from  the  fin 
with  his  fingers.  Then  quickly 
he  puts  it  into  the  pipe. 


Most  of  the  time  he  takes  ii 
out  with  his  fingers,  but  it  burns 
his  fingers,  whereupon  he  puts  ii 
in  his  palm.  He  knows  how  tc 
handle  it.  For  a  moment  ht 
rocks  it,  the  fire,  in  his  palm,  sc 
it  will  not  burn  him.  Then  h( 
holds  the  pipe  underneath,  tht 
tobacco  in  it.  Then  he  dropt 
there  the  coal  into  the  pipe 
Then  he  smacks  in. 


(HOW   THEY   TONG   THE   COAI 
DIRECTLY  INTO  THE  PIPE) 

Sometimes  he  tongs  the  coal 
into  his  pipe  with  the  tobacco 
tonging  inserter  sticks;  he  tongs 
it  into  the  top  of  the  pipe.  The 
living  house  poker  stick  is  called 
sappik.  They  have  two  kinds 
of  poker  stick  in  the  living  house, 
one  is  called  deer  poker  stick, 
which  they  use  when  they  eat 
deer,  and  the  other  the  living 
house  poker  stick  which  they  use 


21  Lit.,  he  feels  stout. 

22  Or:  to-kririhrifi. 
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Ovuyti',  'uhtatvara;r  'uOvu'ti'. 
Pvari  pe-Ovuy.23  'Ayu'a-tc  va; 
;m  'avansa'uhtatvara,ar.  Xa- 
cPahup  po'htatvara'^.  Xavic 
tkunsuvaxra'hti  xas  va;  porh- 
tvara;r    kunikya*tti\  Va; 

ikunGihru'vti  'ikmahatcra^m 
itakuniheTaha'ak,  va;  mu#k 
mtatvara'ti  po-hra;mmak  pcm- 
ik,  va;  mu,uk. 


Vura  'u;m  puva;  mQ-k  Vhrf- 
ftihap  pu'a'hslprivtihap  'ippan- 
fi\k  po\htatvara'ar,  'imnak  viira 
tc  va;  mtrk  kunta/ttaGunati'. 
unxuti  xay  'u'f^nk5^  po*htat- 
ixa,ar.  Ha*ri  'u;m  viira  nik 
hup  Panammahatcmu  'k  tak- 
LPavhripa'a,  'uhtatvara;r  'u;m 
ira  piiva;  mu'k  Vhripa/tihap. 
ira  'u;m  va;  mu'  kite  kunku- 
tti  pe*mna  kuntatvara'ti  po*h- 
;m'mak.  KunPittapti  pava; 
inPihrirvti  po*htatvara'ar.  Va; 
^m  xara  kunPihru'vti'  po'htat- 
,ra,ar,  kunxayhiti  kunxuti  xay 
'rn.  Vura  'u;m  tasfrikunic, 
xu'skunic.  'Ippikunicta  k6wa 
vaxra'.  Va;  vura  kuma'uhtat- 
,ra,ar,  va;  vura  kukku;m  ya*n- 
ip'ipmahe^c  ka;n  'uphffiv.  Pu- 
6*mya;tc  tannihittihara,  xara 
ira  va:  kunihnrvti'. 


Hitiha;n  vura  'axxak  uhru'vti 
\htatvara'ar,  va;  mu'k  pe'mnak 


all  the  time.  But  the  sweathouse 
poker  stick  is  called  differently; 
it  is  called  tobacco  tonging  in- 
serter. It  has  a  high  name. 
For  it  is  a  man's  tobacco  tonging 
inserter.  The  tobacco  tonging 
inserter  is  made  of  arrowwood. 
They  dry  the  arrowwood  and 
then  they  make  the  tobacco 
tonging  inserter.  Those  are  the 
ones  that  they  use  in  the  sweat- 
house  when  they  smoke.  With 
them  they  tong  the  coal  into  top 
of  the  pipe,  with  them. 

They  do  not  take  fire  out  with 
it,  they  do  not  light  the  point 
of  the  tobacco  tonging  inserter, 
they  only  tong  coals  around  with 
it.  They  do  not  want  the  to- 
bacco tonging  inserter  to  get 
burned.  Sometimes  they  take 
the  fire  out  on  a  little  stick,  but 
never  on  the  tobacco  tonging 
inserter  stick.  All  that  they  do 
with  the  tobacco  tonging  inserter 
stick  is  to  put  the  fire  coal  on  top 
of  the  pipe  with  it.  They  know 
how  to  use  the  tobacco  tonging 
inserter.  They  use  that  poker 
stick  a  long  time,  they  are  saving, 
they  do  not  like  to  see  it  burn. 
It  is  smooth,  sleek.  It  is  already 
like  bone  it  is  so  dry  already. 
You  will  see  those  same  tobacco 
tonging  inserter  sticks  lying  there 
next  year.  They  do  not  get 
spoiled  quick,  they  use  them 
long. 

He  always  uses  two  of  the  to- 
bacco tonging  inserter  sticks  to 


23  Old  expression.  Cp.  'aPvari  tupattuvic  [high  priced  dentalium 
Aug  of  several  denominations!  exceeds  the  tattoo  mark  on  the 
rearm;  the  expression  is  also  used  as  slang  and  means:  It  is  very 
luable. 
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to#ta*tsip\  Ha*ri  vura  yittce^tc 
pamuttrkmQ-k  to-tS'tvar,24  'u;m 
viira  vo'kupeTQ'hiti  po-htat- 
vara'X  'apaptrkmu'k 25  viiia, 
'ayu'a'tc  'appap 26  Vaxaytcak- 
kicrihti  po"hra*m.  Va^  mu'k  to*- 
tS/tvar  pe#mnak  'uhnamPippanitc 
paka;n  peh^-rah  u'i*0ra'.  Va; 
kari  tupaktrfcur  pe-mnak,  patu- 
'inkyaya/tcha;k  pehg-raha'. 

& ' .  Pahu*t  'a  •pun  picci^p  kunku- 
pata'ticrrhvahiti  pcmnak 

Ha-ri  'a-pun  'ahinamtlmmitc 
to*00aric  picci^p  pe*mnak  ko*ma- 
hitc  'a#pun  to-00aric  karixas  ik 
po  •©a'ntakke^c  pamu'uhra;m'mak 
mussurukam.27  'Uhtatvara  Ta- 
mil rk  vura  pato'tS/tripa;  pe*mnak, 
ha/ri  vura  trkm'uuk,  tu'e-0ripa'a. 
Pura  harixay  vura  namma/htihara 
'lnna'ak  kuntanukrippanati  'ahup- 
mu*k  pemnak,28  'uka-rimhiti 
suPhinva  pamukun?a'ah.  'I-nna-k 
'u;m  ptiva;  kupittihap,  kuna  vura 
maruk  xas  'ikve'crihra,am,  paku- 
hiram  karu  vura  'akunvaram, 
va^  ka;n  xas  kuntanukrippanati 
pa'a'ah,  va^  kunkupa'ahko-hiti 
pamukunPuhra;m  pakimiheTati'. 
Mussurukam.  29  to'tta-ttic  pa'a- 
himnak  'asapataprihak.30  Xas 
trkmu'k  xas  tu'g'ttcijS,  'atru;p 
t6-00a'nnamni     pa'a'ah,     krkriri- 


pick  up  the  coal  with.  Some 
times  he  tongs  it  in  with  on 
hand  only,  he  uses  the  tobacct 
tonging  inserter  stick  that  way 
with  the  hand  of  one  side  only 
for  with  his  other  hand  he  i 
holding  up  the  pipe.  With  then 
he  tongs  the  coal  into  the  top  o 
the  pipe  where  the  tobacco  i 
inside.  Then  he  pushes  the  coa 
off,  when  the  tobacco  burns  good 

(HOW  THEY  TOSS  THE  COAL   DOWI 
ON  THE  FLOOR  FIRST) 

Sometimes  he  puts  the  coa 
on  the  floor  by  the  fire  first,  put 
it  for  a  moment  on  the  floor,  be 
fore  he  puts  it  in  the  pipe,  besid 
him.  He  tongs  the  coal  ou 
with  the  tobacco  tonging  inserte 
sticks,  or  with  his  hand.  I  neve 
saw  them  in  the  house  scrape  th 
coal  out  with  a  stick,  it  is  har« 
to  do  it  for  it  is  deep  where  thei 
fire  is.  In  the  house  they  d 
not  do  that,  but  out  in  the  mour 
tains  at  a  camping  place,  at  a 
acorn  camping  place,  or  at 
hunting  camping  place  the 
shovel  out  fire  to  light  thei 
pipes  with  when  they  smok( 
He  lays  the  fire  coal  beside  hir 
on  the  rock  floor.  Then  h 
picks  it  up  with  his  fingers,  h 
puts  it  in  his  palm,  he  rocks  hi 


24  Like  a  Chinaman  handles  two  chopsticks  in  one  hand.  H 
handles  the  two  pokers,  which  are  about  a  foot  long  and  %-inch  diam 
eter,  and  usually  of  arrowwood,  most  dextrously. 

25  Mg.  with  one  hand. 

26  Lit.  on  the  other  side. 

27  Lit.  under  him. 

28  Or:  pa'a'ah. 

29  Lit.  beneath  him. 

30  Of  the  sweathouse. 
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riri  pamuttiMk,  va;  'u;m  pu'im- 
3a*ktihafa.  Xas  va;  ka;n  to*9- 
i-ntak  pehe^raha'avahkam,  pa'a- 
im'nak.  Puxay  vura  'a;v  'ikyuy- 
utihara.  Patu'i-nkyaha'ak,  va; 
ari  tupaktrfcur  pemnak,  'a*k 
lpaktrfklri.  Xas  kuyrakya;n 
unic  tupipamakma'.  Karixas 
ipaktrfcuf,  pe*mnak.  Tu'inkya- 
a'tcha,  suP  pehg-raha'. 


palm  so  it  will  not  burn  him. 
Then  he  puts  it  on  top  of  the 
tobacco,  the  coal.  It  never  falls 
on  his  face.  When  it  has  burned 
up,  then  he  pushes  the  fire  coal 
off,  he  pushes  it  off  into  the  fire. 
Then  he  smacks  in  two  or  three 
times,  then  he  shoves  it  off,  the 
coal.  The  tobacco  is  already 
burning  inside. 


).  Pahu't  kunkupe-hyasipri;na-  (how  they  hold  the  pipe 
vaOahiti  pohra/m,  papicHc  ta-  tipped  up  when  they  start 
kunih6*raha,ak  to  smoke) 


Patu'a-hkaha^k  poiira/m,  kari 
i?  to°hyassiprimma0  po'hra'm. 
karixas 31  'a?  tukiissi  povhra'm. 
^.P  'uhyassiprimma0ti  po'hra'm. 
LP  'u'i'hya  'u'axaytcakkicrihti'. 
II?  uhyassiprivti  pa'uhra-m,  'ux- 
uti  xay  'uyv6*c,  vo #kupaxaytcak- 
icrihahiti  'a?  uhyassiprivti  pa- 
iii'uhra'^n.  'AP  'uhyassiprivti 
aniu,uhra'am,  va;  vur  ukupa- 
Lxaytcakkicrmahiti',  'a?  uhyas- 
p* .  'A?  vari  vur  upattumti',  xay 
iyvayriccuk  pehg-raha'.  'A;h 
iyu'nka',  32  'uhnamPippanitc. 


When  he  lights  the  pipe,  then 
he  tips  the  pipe  up.  Then  he 
tips  the  pipe  up.  He  is  making 
the  pipe  stick  upward.  He  is 
holding  it  so  it  sticks  up.  The 
pipe  is  sticking  up,  he  fears  it 
will  spill  out.  He  is  holding  his 
pipe  sticking  up.  His  pipe  is 
sticking  up,  he  holds  it  that  way, 
sticking  up.  And  he  kind  of 
tips  his  face  upward  too,  so  the 
tobacco  will  not  spill  out.  He 
puts  fire  on  it,  on  top  of  the  pipe. 


.  Pahu*t  'a-punitc  va;  kari  ta-     (how  they  hold  it  lower  after 
kunpaxaytcakkicrihti',    paxan-       it  has  burned  for  a  while) 
nahitc  tu'inkyaha'ak 


PapicPtc  tuhe*raha'ak,  puxxwftc 
t?  uhyassiprivti  po-hra/m  papuva 


When  he  first  smokes,  he  has  to 
hold  the  pipe  tilted  up  very  much, 


31  With  this  latter  verb  cp,  tukusipriMn,  he  smokes,  an  old  word 
luivalent  to  tuh£'er,  he  smokes,  formed  by  adding  -riMn,  referring  to 
abitual  action  (cp.  nominal  pi.  postfix  -rin)  to  tukiissip,  he  tips  it  up. 
'  I  ask,  e.  g.,  where  a  person  is,  one  answers:  'ukusipri-nnati'  (  =  'uhe*- 
iti'),  he  is  smoking.  Panipatanva-vaha'ak,  h&y  pa'ara'T,  po'h^-rati- 
a;k  panipatanvS/vuti',  xasi  kana'ihivrike'ec,  kunippe'eS:  "Mava  pay 
^k  "ukusiprl-nnati' '  ";  when  I  ask  where  a  person  i-3,  and  that  per- 
>n  that  I  ask  for  is  smoking,  then  they  answer  me,  they  say:  "There 
b  is  over  there  'tipping  his  pipe  up.'  " 

32  Touches  fire  to  it. 
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'inkyaya-tcha'ak.  Puyava;  pa- 
xannahitc  ta  pehe^raha  tu'rn- 
kyaha'ak,  kari  tusakrrvha  su?33 
to'm'nap.  KarLxas  kunic  tapa 
puxxwitc  'a?  'ihyassiprimma0ti- 
hara  po-hra/m,  pato'mnap  su?. 
Va  ;kari  'a-punitc  po-hra;m  po'a- 
xaytcakkicrihti',  po'he^rati',  tapu 
'a?  'i-hyara  po'hra/m. 

Mit  nimma'htihat  kunih^-rati 
papihnHtcit'cas.  'I0a-n  mit  nim- 
myahat  pihnHtcitc  nani0yu*kki- 
rukam  'uhgTati',  'ah'ieyu'kkiru- 
kam,  karu  na;  'i0yu*k  mit  nikreVet. 
Papiccf-tc  'uhe,er,  'a?  'uhyassip 
pamu'uhra'am,  piccf-tc  vura  pu- 
namma'htihatsuPpa'a^h.  Papux- 
xwitc  'u'rnkya',  vaj^  karixas  nim- 
myahat  su?  'imtananamnihitc 
po'i-nkyuti',  vaj;  kri  '&-punitc 
tuprppeVc  pamu'uhra,am.  Mit 
nimmya'htlhat  pamita  nikrf-rak 
'i0yu'uk.  Taxannahicitc  'itcyu'ki- 
nuya;tc  ku;k  'lihyavutti  po'- 
hra/m. 

Ha'ri  mit  taxxaraveVnik  nfm- 
myu'stlhat  pa'ara^r  povheVrati- 
ha'ak,  'ikmahatcra;m  karu  vura 
mit  nimmyu-stihat  pamitva  kuni- 
heVrana'tihatf,  pamitva  kunpr- 
niknrk  vana'tiha'ak,  pa'eVm 
'u'rhtiha'ak,  haVri  mit  vura  su? 
nimmya\htihat',  po'i-nkyuti  pehe^- 
raha',po'hra;mak  su?  po'i*nkyuti'. 

F.    Pahu*t  kunkupapamahmaha- 
hiti' 


before  it  burns  very  good.  After 
the  tobacco  has  burned  a  little 
while,  it  gets  hard  inside  [the 
pipe],  it  congeals  with  heat.  Then 
he  does  not  have  to  tilt  the  pipe 
so  high,  after  it  [the  tobacco] 
congeals  with  heat  inside.  TheD 
it  is  lower  that  he  holds  the  pipe, 
as  he  smokes,  it  no  longer  sticks 
up  high. 

I  used  to  see  the  old  men  smok- 
ing. Once  I  saw  an  old  mac 
across  from  me  [in  the  living 
house]  smoking,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  and  I  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire.  When  he 
first  started  to  smoke,  his  pipe 
was  sticking  up.  At  first  I  coulc 
not  see  the  fire  inside.  When  il 
got  to  burning  good,  then  I  couk 
see  inside  plain  where  it  was  burn- 
ing, for  then  he  tipped  it  down 
I  could  see  it  from  where  I  was 
sitting  across  the  fire.  After  a| 
while  the  pipe  was  sticking  straighi 
over. 

Sometimes  long  ago  I  used  te 
see  an  Indian  smoking,  also  I  usee 
to  see  in  the  sweathouse  wher 
they  were  smoking,  when  the} 
had  a  kick  dance,  a  doctress 
dancing,  I  used  to  sometimes  se< 
it,  the  tobacco  burning  inside 
burning  inside  the  pipe. 

(HOW    THEY    SMACK    IN) 


'A;h  tuyu-nka',  xas  kari  tupa-        He  puts  the  fire  on,  then  he 
mahma',34  va,;  xas  kuma'i'i  tu'in-    smacks  in,  his  tobacco  burns  foi 

33  Or  su?  tusakrrvha'. 

34  Ct.  'upatcupti',  he  kisses.     The  Karuk  used  to  only  kiss  and 
cluck  on  the  skin  of  babies.     They  did  not  kiss  adults. 
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ukkir  patupamahma'.  Va;  kar35 
)amahma\hti'.    Xas  tu'i'nkya\ 


that  reason,  because  he  smacks 
in.  Then  he  smacks  in  several 
times.     Then  it  burns. 


Pahu#t  kunkupe-cna\kvahiti'     (how   they  take    the    tobacco 

SMOKE    INTO    THE    LUNGS) 


'Ifyak&'n  viira  tupipam'ma, 
pma;n  kari  pamu'uhra'am. 
uyrakya;n  kunic  pcpipam- 
ahti'.  PeheTaha*mku;f  'axyar 
•kyav  pamupma/n'nak.  Kari- 
s  tcaka'i-mitc  vura  to-pp£-0ru- 
£  po\hra;m  pamupma-n'nak. 
arixas  to-sna/kva'.36  Puxxwitc 
ira  to-mya'hkiv,37  htiTitahitc 
inic  'ukupattcu'phahiti',  vaj^  pay 
kupitti:  "0--\"  Xas  tc6*mya;tc 
ira  tupamtcak.  K6#mahitc  vura 
•ppfi'xti38  'apma;nak39  suP  pa- 
mku'uf.  Kiri  suP.  K6-mahitc 
ira  tupickyahti'  'aP  u'e'Sti  pa- 
u'uhra,am,40  td-xni-cha',  kunic 
im  upuffa'the'ec,  'upamtcakti'. 
ira  pukunic  ky6-hltihara.  Kunic 
tc  'uxxuti' :  "Kiri  siiP  ta^y pehe-- 
ha-mku'uf."  Va;  vur  up^-p- 
ahonko'nnahiti'.  Xas  to-msus- 
ricuk  yiimv  pehe'rahd'mku^f, 
ruma  vura  'u;m  kar  upamtca*k- 
Picci^p  yuffivkyam  to'msus- 
ricuk,  kari  pdva  taxrar.  Kari- 
s     tutaxraf,     tupimya-hrupa;41 


He  smacks  in  a  few  times  with 
the  pipe  still  in  his  mouth.  About 
three  times  it  is  that  he  smacks 
in.  He  fills  his  mouth  with  the 
tobacco  smoke.  Then  he  takes 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  slowly. 
Then  he  takes  the  smoke  into  his 
lungs.  He  sucks  in,  makes  a 
funny  sound,  he  goes  this  way: 
"0-."  Then  quickly  he  shuts 
his  mouth.  For  a  moment  he 
holds  the  smoke  inside  his  mouth. 
He  wants  it  to  go  in.  For  a 
moment  he  remains  motionless 
holding  his  pipe.  He  shakes,  he 
feels  like  he  is  going  to  faint,  hold- 
ing his  mouth  shut.  It  is  as  if  he 
could  not  get  enough.  It  is  just 
as  if  "I  want  more  in,  that  to- 
bacco smoke."  That  is  the  way 
he  feels.  Then  tobacco  smoke 
comes  out  from  his  nose,  but  his 
mouth  is  closed  tight.  It  comes 
out  of  his  nose  before  he  opens 
his  mouth.  Then  he  opens  his 
mouth,  he  breathes  out  the  to- 


35  For  kafi. 

38  The  verb  refers  to  the  whole  action,  taking  and  holding  the  smoke 
the  lungs  and  exhaling,  and  the  two  sounds  that  accompany  it. 
87  Or  to-mya'hrar.     This  is  the  ordinary  verb  to  inhale. 

38  The  same  verb  is  used  of  holding  water  in  the  mouth. 

39  This  is  the  idiom.     'i0vayak  su',  in  his  chest,  may  also  be  used. 

40  Held  up  with  partly  flexed  arm. 

41  When  a  doctor  is  dancing  and  is  tired  he  "breathes  out"  a  note: 
ri*\     This  is  called  to'mya-hrupa'0,    she  breathes  out.     He  sucks 

air  to  drive  the  tobacco  smoke  into  his  lungs  with  a  ©-resonance, 
it  breathes  it  out  merely  with  an  h-resonance. 
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pehe-raha-mku'uf.  Yuffivkyam 
karu  vura  to-mku-hiricuk.  'Ap- 
ma;nkam  karu  vura  tupiccusu- 
ricuk,  vura  putta;ykara.  'Uhra;- 
mak  karu  vura  'limku-fhiricukti', 
po-'e-Gti'.  Tu'asimtcak,  kunic 
to-kvrtha'.  To-xnrcha,  pamut- 
tiMk,  pakukku;m  tupihe'er.  Xas 
kukku;m  vura  tupicki'm.42  Kuk- 
ku;m  vura  va;  tukupapihe-rah 
'ipa  picci;p  'ukupe-he*rahat.  'If- 
yaka-n  'ik  vura  ka-ri  hik  pi0va-n 
to-p6-0rupa;  po-hra-m.  Puyava; 
kari  tu'a/punma  tupaffip  penet- 
ralia', tapuffa;t  sui*.  Po -he -rati 
vura  tu'a*punma  su?  'amta;p 
kite  tu'i-0ra'.  Itca-nnitc  vura 
po-mahya-nnati  po'hra-m,  va; 
vura  ko-h,  itca-nnitc  vura.  Va; 
vura  yav,  yi00  uhra;m  'axyar. 
Vura  ko-mmahiteva  po-pipu-n- 
vuti',  po -he -rati'.  Xas  kukku;m 
kari  tupipprckiv.  Puxxara  'ap- 
ma;n  suP  ikre-ra  pamu'uhra,am, 
kuna  vura  xara  u;m  vur  uhg-rQ-n- 
ti'. 

Ha-ri  vura  patuhe-ramaraha'ak, 
xara  vur  upuxra/hvuti\43  H^,Ti 
vura  tu'a-ssic  kar  upiixra-hvuti'. 
'U;m  kari  kunic  vur  Vakkati 
pamupma-nak  pehe-raha-mku'uf. 


bacco  smoke.  Smoke  comes  oul 
of  his  nose,  too.  It  comes  out  o: 
his  mouth,  too,  but  not  much 
And  smoke  is  coming  off  of  th( 
pipe,  as  he  holds  it.  He  shuts  his 
eyes,  he  looks  kind  of  sleepy-like 
His  hand  trembles,  as  he  puts  th< 
pipe  to  his  mouth  again.  Thei 
again  he  smacks  in.  He  smoke 
again  like  he  smoked  before.  1 
few  or  maybe  four  times  he  take 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth.  Then 
behold,  he  knows  he  has  smoke» 
up  the  tobacco,  there  is  no  mor 
inside  [the  pipe].  As  he  smoke 
he  knows  when  there  are  onl; 
ashes  inside.  He  just  fills  up  th 
pipe  once,  that  is  enough.  Tha 
is  enough,  one  pipeful.  He  rest 
every  once  in  a  while  when  smot 
ing.  The  he  puffs  again.  H 
does  not  have  the  pipe  in  h: 
mouth  long,  but  it  takes  him 
long  time  to  smoke. 


Then  after  he  gets  throug 
smoking  he  inhales  with  spitt 
sound  for  a  long  time.  Som. 
times  he  lies  down,  making  tl 
spitty  inhaling  sound  yet. 
[sounds]  like  he  is  still  tasting  i 
his  mouth  the  tobacco  smoke  ye 


42  Or  tupamahma'.  Tupicki"n,  like  tupamahma',  means  he  smacl 
in  several  times.     But  tupam'ma,  he  smacks  in  once. 

43  The  verb  is  derived  from  'uxra-h,  berry,  and  means  to  inha 
with  half-closed  mouth,  thereby  producing  a  long  and  loud  interje 
tion  of  deliciousness,  which  is  used  especially  when  eating  bern. 
and  after  smoking  tobacco. 
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'..  Pahu*t    kunkupitti    patakun- 
picna*kvamaraha'ak 

Va;  vura  kowura  to-pmahon- 
5^n  'iOa'I^c  vufa,  pat6*sna\k- 
iha'ak.  Ha*ri  vura  pamuyu;p 
?  to  •0yivura'a.  Karu  h&Ti  tu- 
Jsyivivra'a,  vassihkyam  tupikyi- 
vra,a,  tce'mya^tc  vura  '3/pun 
>-00aric  painu,uhra'am,  karixas 
ifcrkyivic.  Xas  takuntakkav, 
Wiira  takunfkca'hvana'a.  Pu- 
kara  'i'n  vura  xus  'e^tihap*, 
i^t  'ihgTah  'umyiTm'ni,  kuna 
rkuhitti  kuma'i'i  tupuffa^th'ak, 
iri  va;  'u;m  'iccaha  kun?as- 
5*tti'.  Vura  peheTahamtrk 
ipuffa-tha'ak,  puxxara  'arim 
rnngTa. 

Ht'ri  pe-kpihanha;k  pehe'raha', 
a/avansa  patuhgTaha;k  vura 
j'a'punmutihara  patupuffa,'- 
ia'.  HaTi  vura  '3/pun  to'kyivic 
ora  pu'a'punmutihafa.  'I0?a- 
l  'I'n  xas  takunipp6'er:  "Yaxa 
ipuffa-tka\"  Takunma  vura 
is  pamuttiji  'uxnrchiti'. 
Kunipitti  ka*kkum  papihnH- 
Itcas  kuniktrnnati',  patakun- 
he*ramaraha'ak,  ko'vura  'i0a'i;c 
mipmahonko-nnati'.  Xaravura 
pmah6nk5-nnati  yav,  pehgTaha 
rvicta-ntiha'ak,  xara  vura  yav 
pmahonko;nnati'.  Ha*ri  'j£#pun 
rkyivic,  t6*myu*m'ni,  mit  nim- 
ya\htihat  vaj^  mit  kunkupitti- 
it',  papihnHtcit'cas.  Tkpfhan 
mSTaha',  viri  va;  pakunvicta*n- 
.  'A'pun  takunikyivic.  'U;m- 
jn  vura  takunpimtav.  Kuntak- 
rmti  kite  pappinhHtcit'cas. 
akunihg-rana'ti'  kuntcu-phma-ti 
imahatcra'3!!!.  'Axmay  Ik  vura 
!00a     taputcQ'phitihara,     hinup 


(HOW  THEY  DO  AFTER  THEY  TAKE 
THE  TOBACCO  SMOKE  INTO  THE 

LUNGS) 

He  feels  good  over  all  his  meat 
when  he  takes  it  into  his  lungs. 
Sometimes  he  rolls  up  his  eyes. 
And  sometimes  he  falls  over, 
backward  he  falls  over  backward. 
He  puts  his  pipe  quickly  on  the 
ground,  then  he  falls  over.  Then 
they  laugh  at  him,  they  all  laugh 
at  him.  Nobody  takes  heed, 
when  one  faints  from  smoking, 
but  if  he  faints  because  he  is 
sick,  then  they  throw  water  on 
him.  When  it  is  from  tobacco 
that  he  faints,  he  does  not  lie 
there  stiff  long. 

Sometimes  when  the  tobacco 
is  strong,  the  man  himself  when 
he  smokes  does  not  know  when 
he  faints  away.  Sometimes  he 
falls  to  the  ground  and  does  not 
know  it.  Somebody  else  says: 
"Look,  he  is  fainting."  They  see 
his  hands  shake. 

They  say  that  some  old  men 
have  to  walk  with  a  cane,  when 
they  have  finished  smoking,  they 
feel  it  over  their  whole  meat. 
He  feels  good  for  a  long  time 
after  he  smokes,  if  he  likes  to 
smoke,  he  feels  good  for  a  long 
while.  Sometimes  he  falls  on 
the  ground,  he  feels  faint.  I  used 
to  see  them,  the  old  men.  It  was 
strong  tobacco,  that  was  what 
they  liked.  They  fall  on  the 
ground.  They  come  to  again. 
They  always  laugh  at  the  old 
men.  When  they  smoke  they 
talk  in  the  sweathouse.  All  at 
once  one  man  quits  talking,  it 
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6-kva  t6*m  yirm'ni.  'U;m  vura 
xas  t6'pv6,nsip\43a  Tu'ahara,am. 
Va;  viira  kunkupittihanik  pi'e'ep. 
Vura  'u;m  puxxwitc  kunvictanti- 
hanik  peheTaha'.  Karuma  vura 
vaj^  kunvicta/ntihanik  peheTaha 
'ikpihah.  Karuma  vura  pata- 
kunimyu-mniha'ak,  kunPahara/m- 
muti'.  Va;  vura  kunkupittihanik, 
kunimyu*mnihtihahik.  Ha-ri 

yi00a  vura  'ikpihan  pamuh^Taha, 
vura  ko 'viira  kunpiiffa/thiti 
patakunih6-raha'ak,  ko*va  'ikpi- 
han. Viri  vo*pitcakuva*nnati' 
pamuheTah  e*pihanha'ak. 

Ka'kkum  pufatha-nsa  pataku- 
nih6Taha'ak,  ka/kkum  vura  'u;m- 
kun  pupufa/thitihap.  Kavkkum 
kunpufatholti  patakunimytt'm- 
niha'ak,  karu  ka/kkum  vura  puva; 
kupittihap.  Vaskak    'u;    mit 

viira  'imyu'nniha,an  patuhe*- 
raha'.  K6-vura  'in  mit  kyun?a'- 
punmutihat  Vaskak  mit  'imyu*m- 
niha'^.  Mit  'upufatho'ttihat', 
karuma  vura  vo'victa/nti'. 

Vura  'u^m  papiccHc  tuhe^- 
raha'ak,44  puva;  kar  ikyivicrihti- 
hafa.  Vura  payi00a  'uhra;m 
'axyar  tuh6'rafippaha'ak,  vaj^  ka- 
rixas  pato'kyivic,  karixas  ha/ri 
pato*myu*mni  to'kyivic. 


is  that  he  faints.  He  gets  u] 
himself.43a  He  feels  ashamed 
That  is  the  way  they  used  to  d< 
in  the  old  times.  They  used  t< 
like  the  tobacco  so  well.  The; 
used  to  like  the  tobacco  strong 
Whenever  they  faint  from  to 
bacco,  they  always  get  ashamed 
They  used  to  do  that  way,  ge 
stunned.  Sometimes  one  felloe 
will  have  so  strong  tobacco  tha 
nobody  can  stand  it  withou 
fainting,  it  is  so  strong.  He  feel 
proud  of  his  strong  tobacco. 

Some  were  fainters  when  the 
smoked,  others  never  did  faim 
Some  faint  when  the  tobacc 
gets  strong  for  them,  and  othei 
do  not.  Vaskak  was  a  fainte 
when  he  smoked.  Everybod 
knew  that  Vaskak  was  a  fainte: 
Vaskak  used  to  faint,  but  h 
liked  it. 


When  he  first  starts  to  smok 
he  does  not  fall.  It  is  when  t 
finishes  smoking  a  pipeful  < 
tobacco  that  he  falls;  it  is  the 
that  as  it  gets  strong  for  hii 
he  falls. 


I.  Pahfi-t   kunkupapp6'0rupa'hiti     (how  they  take   the  pipe  ou 
po'hra'm  of  the  mouth) 


Karixas  patupihgTamar,  xas 
vaj^  vura  ka;n  tupaffut.sur  pa- 
'amta,ap.  Xas  to-ppuruppa'a. 
Xas  to*knupnup  povhra/m,  fa/t 
viira  murk  tovkniipnup. 


Then  when  he  finishes  smoking 
then  he  puffs  the  ashes  out.  The 
he  takes  it  out  of  his  moutl 
Then  he  raps  the  pipe  [bow 
against  anything  he  raps  it. 


43a  Some  broke  wind  when  they  fainted. 

44  Ct.  papiccHc  tuh6-ra-nha'ak,  when  he  [a  boy]  first  starts  in 
smoke. 
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k  Pahu't  pax6-hva;s  kunkupa- 
pim0anuvn6-hiti',45  papuva  po*- 
hra;m  piyuTivaiap 

Karixas  pasaP  tcupihyaram- 
Lihe-caha;k  49  pamu'uhra'am,  kari 
caka'iTnitc  vura  tupim0anuvnuv 
>amu'  uhra  Tnmu*k  pax^*hva;s 
taii  'ahupPanammahatcmQ'uk, 
:iri  pehe-raha  'afivitc  ko'vura 
upiQrl-c  suP.  Tupimtcanaknak  47 
:iri  suP  upivrararamni  pehg'raha', 
:iri  'afivitc  'upivrararamni  pe- 
te Tana'. 

L  Pahu#tkunkupe"p0annaTnnih- 
vahiti  po'hra;m  pax6*hva*ssak 
suP 

Picci;p  tupim0anuvnuv  paxe-h- 
asptrvic.  Karixas  tupfyu'nvar 
lO'hra^m  x6'hva'ssak.  Va;  ku'k- 
:am  'usiiPhiti  paka;n  'u'a\hke'ec. 
^caka'I'tc  kunic  tupiyu-n'var. 
karixas  to-pkiccap,  tupipa0ravu- 
uke*pkiccapaha'.48  Va-ram  pa- 
luxe'hvasvastaran,  va^muvk  pa- 
upipa0ravuruke'pkiccapaha'. 
Uhyannicukvatc  paka;n  'uhram- 
apma,an,  pakd;n  'upma-nhe'ec, 
e-hvasPippan  'uhyaricukva'.  Xas 
a;  ka;n  piccl-tc  to-pkiccap  'aP 
3panniMtc.  Xas  tupipa0ravuruk- 
uni.  Karixas  tusuppifha',  vasta- 
anPippanitc.  Karixas  kukku;m 
upiy  u  Tikuf  i,  sitcakvu  t  varassuruk 
upiyu'nkuri,  karu  ha/ri  'akavak- 
irak  suP  tupiyuTmam'ni,  pamu- 
6-hva'as. 


(HOW  THEY  TAP  THE  PIPE  SACK 
BEFORE  THEY  PUT  THE  PIPE 
BACK    IN) 

Then  when  he  is  going  to  put 
his  pipe  back  inside  [the  pipe 
sack],  then  he  gently  taps  with 
his  pipe,  or  sometimes  with  a 
little  stick,  against  the  pipe  sack. 
He  wants  the  tobacco  to  all  settle 
down  to  the  bottom  inside.  He 
taps  it  so  that  the  tobacco  will 
fall  back  down,  so  that  it  will  fall 
to  the  bottom. 

(HOW    THEY   PUT    THE    PIPE    BACK 
INTO    THE    PIPE    SACK) 

First  he  taps  that  pipe  sack. 
Then  he  puts  the  pipe  back  in  the 
pipe  sack.  The  end  where  he 
makes  the  fire  goes  to  the  bottom. 
He  puts  it  in  kind  of  slow.  Then 
he  ties  it  up,  he  wraps  the  thong 
about  it.  His  thong  is  long  that 
he  wraps  it  with.  The  mouth  end 
sticks  outside  a  little,  the  part 
where  he  puts  his  mouth,  it  sticks 
outside  of  the  pipe  sack.  Then 
he  ties  it  first  of  all  at  the  top. 
Then  he  wraps  it  spiral  ing  down- 
ward. Then  he  tucks  it  under, 
the  tip  of  the  tie-thong.  Then  he 
puts  it  back  under  again,  back 
under  his  belt,  or  sticks  it  back 
in  his  quiver,  his  pipe  sack. 


45  This  is  the  ordinary  verb  meaning  to  drum,  as  in  the  Indian  card 
ame.  The  diminutive,  kunkupapim0anupnuppahiti',  can  also  be 
sed,  and  is  often  used,  of  tapping  an  object  when  one  is  emptying 
ut  its  contents. 

46  Or  tcim  upihyaramnihe.caha;k. 

47  Or  tupim0anuv'nuv. 

48  Old  expression  referring  to  the  spiral  wrapping. 
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L.    Pahu't  'ukupe*he Tahiti  pafa- 
tav6-nna,an 

Patcim  u'a/hke'caha^k  pafata- 
veVnna;n  pamu'uhra'8!^  va;  kari 
picci^p  pamusittcakvutvar  tupic- 
yu'nkir,  tupl'fu,  vastaranmii  -k 
tupinhi"cri',  muppi'matc  'li/pun 
to-pBafic,  ya*strkkyamkam  mup- 
pi'matc to'pOaiic.49  Karixas  tu- 
pa0akh!'c  'a, -pun,  suP  tumahya;m 
'uhra;mak  pamuh6-raha',  tu'avhka 
pamu'uhra'am,  karixas  tupih6'er. 

5.  Pahu-t  pa'uhaf  saripmu*  kun- 
kupe-kfutra00unahiti  po-hra/m'- 
mak 

Paxxara  takunihe'raravaha'ak 
po-hra/m/  u'uhafhiti  suP.  'Upatc- 


tl' 


pa  ara*r 


rukutriikutti    tl' 
tuheraha'ak.51  'AmakkeVm. 

To-ppi-p:  '"If  'amakkeVem,  tu'u- 
hafha'.  Tupattcak  po'hraTn, 
puxay  ta'amku'fhiricuktihara, 
po-hramPamku'uf.  'Uppi-p:  "'£", 
tupattcak." 

Karixas  pe^hg'raha  tupf'vayri- 
cuk,  ti-kkyan  tupf-vayram'ni,  xa;t 
'imfir.  Kari  sarip  tu'appiv, 
'ikmahatcra^m  vura  suP  u'ak- 
kaTimva  maPtPmitc  52  pamukun- 
pikrukvara'ar,  sarip.  Yi00a  tu'Cr- 
sip,  va;  mQ-k  tupikrukko'°r,  sarip- 
mu *k  tupikriikko,0r,  tcaka'Hc  Cli- 
nic, pe'kxaramkunicPuhaf  va; 
mu'k  t6-kfu-tra0un.  Pakuvkam 
'uhramapma'an  va;  ku'kam  'u- 
'aravu-kti  patupikrukko'°r,  'ip- 
pankam     ku;k     'u'ikrukkuvuti'. 


(SMOKING   PROCEDURE   OF   TH] 

FATAVENNAN) 

When  the  fatavennan  is  goinj 
to  light  his  pipe,  he  then  firs 
takes  off  his  belt,  he  rolls  it  up 
he  ties  it  with  the  tie-thongs,  h 
lays  it  down  beside  him  on  th 
ground,  beside  him  on  his  righ 
he  lays  it  down.  Then  he  kneel 
on  the  ground,  he  puts  his  tobacc* 
in  the  pipe,  he  lights  the  pipe 
then  he  smokes. 


(HOW  THEY  RAM 
OUT  OF  THE 
HAZEL    STICK) 


the    nicotin: 
pipe    with 


When  they  use  a  pipe  a  Ion 
time  to  smoke  with,  it  get 
nicotine  inside.  It  makes 
clucking  noise  tl'  tl'  when 
person  smokes  it.  It  does  no 
taste  good.  He  says:  "Howba 
it  tastes,  it  is  nicotiny."  Th 
pipe  is  stopped  up,  the  smok 
can  not  come  out.  He  says 
"It  is  stopped  up." 

Then  he  spills  the  tobacco  ou 
he  spills  it  onto  his  hand,  h 
does  not  care  if  it  is  hot.  The 
he  hunts  a  hazel  stick,  in  th 
sweathouse  inside  in  the  matimit 
there  is  a  [little]  pile  of  rammer; 
hazel  sticks.  He  picks  up  on< 
he  passes  it  through,  he  passes 
hazel  stick  through  it,  slowl} 
With  that  stick  he  rams  out  th 
black  nicotine.  He  starts  froi 
the  mouth  end  when  he  runs  i 
through,  he  runs  it  through  tc 


49  He  also  always  lays  his  spoon  down  on  his  right. 

60  Like  an  ordinary  cluck  made  to  a  horse. 

61  Or  patuh5-raha'ak. 
52  They  keep  a  little  pile  of  the  hazel  sticks  in  the  matimitc  by  th 

wall. 
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£as  va;  kuna  ku'kam  passarip 
iu'axaytcakkic  kite  'uhramPippan- 
sam.  'Ar  u'iftakank6-tti'.  'Im- 
ia0akke'em.  Tcaka'i-mitc  vura 
:u'i0yururieuk  passarip  'ippan- 
sam.  Picci'tc  patu'i0yurucuk 
Dassarip,  kari  'a\k  tupa-Gkif.  Fa*t 
7\xr  ukikkye,ec.  Karixas  'apma;n- 
nfi-k  tupaffutsur  pa'uhai*,  su? 
aata-ppitcas  pa'uhai*.53  Xas 
ihuppak  'a?  tupiknupnup',  tca- 
sa'i'mitc  vufa. 

Va;  vura  kite  pakunkupe-kyS,'- 
liti',  va;  kari  tayav.  Vura  u;m 
3u'iccahamu-k  pi0xa,htihap\  Va; 
^ura  kite  payav  kunkupapik- 
pa-hiti',  palamikfutra00unati 

pa'uhaf  passaripmu'uk. 

Paxxara  takunih6Taravaha;k 
po\hra-m,  va;  kari  siiPkam  taxikki 
^e-kky6'°r.  Tkky5Takam  su? 
u'rnkyuti  pa'uhai,  viri  va;  paxik- 
id  suP,  'umtakta\kpa0ti'.  Te-k- 
saramkunic  suPkam  karu.  'Ippan 
saru  kunic  tc-Tntakta/kpaG  pe\k- 
ky6'°r,  pataxxaraha'ak. 


3.  Pahu't  kunkupittihanik  sup- 
pa/hak,  pahu't  kunkupevhg-ra- 
hitihani  kyaru  vura 

'Axakya;n  kunpaphi-kkirihti 
7i00a  suppa'a,  mahPrt  kar  ikxurar. 
Karu  'axakya-nitc  vura  kunPip- 
pamti'.54  MahPrt  vura  kite  kun- 
Pa-mti  kar  ikxurar,  'axakya-nnitc 
vura  kite  pakunPippamti'. 


ward  the  top.  Then  he  takes 
hold  of  the  stick  at  that  end,  at 
the  bowl  end  of  the  pipe.  It  is 
sticky.  It  smells  strong.  He 
pulls  the  hazel  stick  out  slowly 
from  the  bowl  end.  As  soon  as 
he  pulls  it  out,  he  throws  it  into 
the  fire.  It  might  get  on  some- 
thing. Then  he  puffs  out  the 
nicotine,  the  little  pieces  of  nico- 
tine that  still  are  in  there.  Then 
he  taps  it  out  [by  hitting  the  pipe 
bowl]  on  a  piece  of  wood,  slowly. 

That's  all  they  do,  then  it  will 
be  all  right.  They  never  wash  it 
with  water.  That's  the  only 
way  they  clean  it,  by  ramming 
the  nicotine  out  with  the  hazel 
stick. 

When  they  use  a  pipe  for 
smoking  a  long  time,  the  stone 
pipe  bowl  gets  rough  inside. 
The  nicotine  gets  burned  on 
inside  the  stone  pipe  bowl  and 
so  it  gets  rough  inside:  it  gets 
pitted.  It  gets  black  inside,  too. 
Also  the  end  surface  of  the  stone 
pipe  bowl  is  somewhat  pitted, 
when  it  has  been  (used  for)  a 
long  time. 

(THEIR  DAILY  LIFE  AND  HOW  THEY 
SMOKED) 

They  sweat  themselves  twice 
a  day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  And  they  eat  twice  a 
day,  too.  They  eat  only  in  the 
forenoon  and  evening;  it  is  only 
twice  that  they  eat. 


53  By  puffing  into  the  mouthpiece. 
64  Or  kunPa-mti'. 
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Y108a  vura  mahPrt  to-kfirksip 
'ikmahatcra'am,  fcrkvattaf.55  Va; 
'u;m  'icki;t  pahitiha;n  'ukva/tti- 
ha'ak.56  'U;m  vura  tuvo*nsip  kar 
ukvitharahiti  vura.  Vura  puxu- 
tihara:  "Kiri  kunPa-pun'ma,  pa- 
tanivo'nsip"." 

Karixas  takunPiruhapsip  pa- 
to-kvatti6.  Yi;  vura  takunip0it- 
tMiivrik  pcrxrarati  pakrkvatti- 
criha'ak.  Tarupakkam  pat6'k- 
v  at  tic.  Xas  yi00a  'rn  kunaxay- 
rrnkyuti  pa'ahup  'ikmahatcra;m 
suP,  'itcammahitc  poyuruvra"0vu- 
ti'.  Tcatik  vura  tapuffa;t  pa- 
'ahup. Karixas  takuniphrkkiri. 
K6*vura  tassuP  pa'ahup,  pe'kma- 
hatcrain  Pahuj2),  'iphiriha'ahup, 
ml-tta'.67  Va;  vura  hitiha;n  xa;t 
'axxak  pa'ara;r  kunikvatti6,  va; 
vura  ko'vura  kuniphrkkirihti'. 


Patakunpaphrkkirimaraha'ak, 
kumaxxara  xas  pakunPa-mti',  'i-n- 
nS\k  xas  pakunPa'mti'.  Va;  kari- 
xas pamahPitnihatcPav  kunPa'm- 
ti',  pa'aPvannihitc  to'kr6-ha;k 
pakkirsra'.  Va;  kunimmyu-sti 
pakkirsra'. 


One  gets  up  early  in  the  sweat- 
house,  he  goes  for  sweathouse 
wood.  It  is  lucky  to  be  packing 
sweathouse  wood  all  the  time. 
He  goes  out  when  all  are  asleep 
yet.  He  does  not  want  anybody 
to  know  when  he  goes  out. 

Then  when  he  comes  with  the 
sweathouse  wood,  all  jump  up. 
They  hear  him  far  away  as  he 
cries  coming  downslope  with  the 
sweathouse  wood.  He  comes 
with  the  sweathouse  wood  to  the 
hatchway.  Then  one  takes  the 
wood  from  inside,  taking  it  in 
from  on  top  a  stick  at  a  time. 
Then  there  is  no  more  wood 
[outside].  Then  they  sweat.  All 
the  wood  is  inside,  the  sweathouse 
wood,  sweating  wood,  fir  limbs. 
It  is  the  rule  that  even  if  two 
different  Indians  pack  in  sweat- 
house wood  [separately],  they  all 
have  to  sweat  each  time. 

When  they  finish  sweating, 
then  quite  a  while  afterwards 
they  eat,  in  the  living  house  they 
eat.  Then  they  eat  breakfast, 
when  the  sun  is  somewhat  high. 
They  watch  the  sun. 


55  This  verb,  fit.  to  pack  on  the  shoulder,  is  the  old  expression  used 
of  a  man  performing  the  sacred  and  luck-bringing  chore  of  getting 
sweathouse  wood.  He  steals  out  of  the  sweathouse  at  dawn,  goes  up 
the  mountain  side,  cuts  branches  from  fir  trees  enough  to  make  a 
shoulder  load,  incidentally  trimming  the  trees  through  his  daily  raids 
into  ornamental  shapes  which  are  seen  from  afar,  brings  the  load 
downslope  crying  a  lamentful  hinuwe-  which  helps  to  wake  the 
already  rousing  rancheria,  and  tosses  his  branches  beside  the  sweat- 
house hatchway.  Much  more  complete  texts  have  been  obtained  on 
this  subject  than  the  present  text  which  purposes  only  the  descrip- 
tion of  tobacco  usage. 

66  Cp.  the  prsn.  'Ikvatta'an,  name  of  a  younger  brother  of  Snepax 
(Mrs.  Benny  Tom),  mg.  getter  of  sweathouse  wood. 

67  Or  mitahPahurj. 
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Vura  'u;m  tcf'mitc  vura  paku- 
lih^'rati  mahfi't  vura  patakun- 
5aphrkkirihmaraha'ak.  Karu  vu- 
•a  patakunpamvaraha'ak,  tcf 'mite 
/ura  kite  'u;mkun  pehg'ratihan- 
?an. 

In  the  evening  they  all  come 
Dack.  Sometimes  they  come 
)ack  one  by  one,  and  sometimes 
n  bunch.  And  sometimes  some- 
)ody  comes  over  to  visit  them, 
vhen  they  come  back.  They 
mow  what  time  supper  is  going 
,o  come. 

Patakumpamvaraha'ak,  va; 
cari  vura  takunifyukiippi'0va 
m'avansas.  Ka'kkum  takunik- 
•ihan'va,  karu  ka'kkum  vura 
a*t  vura  kuma'i'i  pakunifyuk- 
rati',  ka'kkum  maruk,  ka'k- 
mm  maruk  pakunifyukkuna'ti". 
3a'asiktava;nsa  karu  'u^mkun 
ahup  takunturan'va,  ('avansa 
u;m  viira  pu'ahup  'iky&'ttlha- 
iik),  karu  ha'ri  M't  viira  takun- 
'u'pvan'va,  karu  ha'ri  fa't  viira 
akunikya'n'va,  takuniky&'nva 
S't  viira  ha-ri,  karu  f5't  h^'ri 
akunPappivar. 

Pa' avansa  vura  'u;m  va;  hiti- 
ia;n  po'hra;m  kun?6'0ti'.  Vura 
m'ipca'mkirihtihaf),  po'hra-m. 
la'ri  vura  va;  '3'pun  to'kri'c, 
uhe°er,  po 'viira -yvutiha'ak.  Ka- 
u  ka'kkum  'u;mkun  piiffa^t  karu 
^uramukunPiihra'am.  'Ikmahatc- 
a;m  xas  kunimyu'mmahti  pe- 
l6,(t. 

Tkxurar  xas  ko'viira  takunpav- 
rihuk.  Hd'ri  'itcammahitc  vura 
mkunfippakti',  karu  ha'ri  tayva- 
ran  vufa.  Karu  ha'ri  'akara 
rura  'I'n  takinipmahvakkira,a,  pa- 
akunpavyihukaha'ak.     Vura  ku- 


They  do  not  smoke  much  in 
the  morning  when  they  finish 
sweating.  And  after  the  meal, 
only  very  few  are  the  ones  that 
smoke. 

When  they  finish  eating,  then 
the  men  travel  around.  Some 
go  fishing,  and  some  go  around 
for  various  things,  and  some  up- 
slope,  some  go  upslope.  And 
the  women  go  to  get  wood  (the 
men  never  made  wood)  and  some- 
times go  digging,  and  sometimes 
go  picking,  picking  they  go  some- 
times, and  sometimes  they  go 
hunting  something. 

The  man  always  packs  the 
pipe.  He  never  leaves  it,  that 
pipe.  Sometimes  he  sits  down 
on  the  ground  and  smokes,  when 
he  is  traveling  around.  But  some 
of  them  have  no  pipe.  They 
bum  a  smoke  in  the  sweathouse. 


Then  they  sweat  again.  They 
know  when,  they  watch  the  sun, 
when  it  sets  then  they  sweat. 
The  time  they  sweat  themselves 
is  just  at  sunset.  They  watch 
the  sun.  That  is  the  time  they 
sweat  themselves,  at  sunset. 
Then  they  bathe.  Then  they 
stay  aroimd  outside  a  while. 
The  hot  air  is  going  around  in- 
side. They  wait  for  it  to  get 
cooled  off  inside.  Then  they 
go  into  the  sweathouse  again  for 
a  while,  when  it  gets  cooled  off. 
They  are  waiting  again  as  it  is 
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nPa/punmuti  pakkari  xas  ik  pa- 
kunPave'ec.58 

Puya  va;  kari  kukku;m  takunf- 
phrkkifi.  KimPa-punmuti  pak- 
kari, kunimmy\rsti  pakkirsra', 
patuvakkuriha'ak,  va;  kari  pa- 
kimlphrkkirihti'.  Va;  kari  pa- 
kuniphrkkirihti',  ya;n  vur  'uvak- 
kurinti'.  Pakkirsra  va;  kunim- 
myu'sti\  Va;  kari  patakunf- 
phrkkiri  paya;n  vur  uvakku- 
rihti'.  Xas  takunpa'tvan'va. 
Xas  koTnahitc  '!-kkyam  takun- 
pikru'nti'.  'Imfir  kyar  uva-ray- 
vutisu?.  KunikruTiti  kiri  kyunic 
'umsippic  su?.  Karixas  kukku;m 
k6*mahitc  'ikmahatcra;m  takun- 
pavyihiv'ra0,  pato-msippic.  Kuk- 
ku;m  kunikrCrnti  pato'kxaram- 
ha',  pato-kxanamhaya'tcha'. 

Va;  'u;m.  kari  vura  pu'ihg-- 
ratihatj,  patakunpaphrkkirima- 
raha,ak.  Ka/kkum  vura  nlk 
'u^rnkun  kunih§Tati  tci-mitc. 
Ha-ri  yi00a  pa'ara;r  'u;m  vura 
hitiha;n  'ikmahatcra;m  'uparic- 
rMrvuti'.  Ha-ri  tuh§"r.  Va; 
kari  papuxxwitc  kunihe-rati  'ikxu- 
rarapamva,ar. 

Karixas  kukku;m  patakun- 
pavyr0ruk  'i'nnaak.  Pa'asikta- 
va;nsa  vura  kunPa-punmuti 
pakkaritah,  vura  kowura  takun- 
pikya-ruffip.  Va;  karixas  kun- 
?a-mti  to-kxannamhat'c,  va; 
kari  pa'avakamicci^p  kunPa/mti', 
'ikxurar  tovkxannamhat'c.  Vur 
6-0viryti  pavyihfurukra,am,69  pa- 
to-kxannamhat'c,  patakunPippa- 
varukaha'ak.  Va;  karu  vur 
6  -6  vii  -y  ti  p  akari  kunp  avy  i  -hru- 
puke'ec,       pakukku;m        'ikma- 


getting  dark,  as  it  is  just  getting 
dark. 

After  they  sweat  they  do  not 
smoke.  Some  of  them  may 
smoke  a  little.  Sometimes  one 
man  is  in  the  sweathouse  all  the 
time  making  string.  Sometimes 
he  takes  a  smoke.  The  time 
that  they  smoke  most  is  after 
supper. 


Then  they  again  go  back  in 
the  living  house.  The  womer 
know  when  it  is  time;  they  havt 
everything  fixed  up.  Then  thej 
eat,  when  it  is  just  getting  dark 
that  is  when  they  eat  their  bi§ 
meal,  in  the  evening  when  it  is 
just  getting  dark.  It  is  callec 
pavyihfurukram,  the  time  whei 
it  is  just  getting  dark,  when  the;; 
go  over  to  eat.  And  the  tim< 
when  they  will  go  back  out 
when  they  will  go  back  to  th< 
sweathouse  again,  is  called  iv 
yihrupukram.  Again  in  the  even 
ing  they  spend  a  long  time  eat 
ing,  in  evening,  their  supper 
When  it  is  night,  they  are  stil 
eating,  they  are  eating  yet.  I 
takes  them  a  long  time  to  eat. 

They  pack  their  pipe  there  int< 
the  living  house,  too,  when  thej 


58  Added  in  humor.     They  were  great  bummers  of  meals. 
69  Mg.  the  time  when  they  come  back  in. 
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iatcra;m  kii;  kunpavyrhme'ec, 
ivyihrupukra'am.60  Kukku;m  'ik 
mrar  xara  xas  viira  pakunPa/mti', 
ikxurar,  pamukunPikxurara'av. 
Vura  te-kxaramni;k  viira  kari 
pakunPa/mti',  karivari  vura  kun- 
Pa/mti'.  Xas  xara  vura  pakun- 
faviTnti  pakunPa'mti'. 

Va;  tapa;n  ka;n  kunPs*0ti  pa- 
mukunPiihra;m  pa'i'nnavk  ta- 
junPippavar,  va;  pava;  kuni- 
i6Te;c  papicci'tc  kunpamva- 
raha'ak.  Va;  kari  takunpihg- 
rana'a,  patakunpamva,ar.  Va; 
ca;s  vura  hitiha;n  kari  taku- 
iihg'er.     Kuntcu-phina-ti'. 

Patakunpamvaraha'ak,  papic- 
ji-tc  takunpaxiixxa/hva',  pa'av- 
f-ansas.  Taripa/nmu-k  pa'iccaha 
iakunikta-mvaray'va,  'i0e-kriv- 
*a;m  vura,  pa'avansas  viira  kite, 
^atakunpamva'^.  'Assipparax- 
?«k  kunte-kri-pvuti'  pa'iccaha', 
aatarippa;n  'axyar  takunikyav. 
Xas  va;  'apma;n  'axyar  takunik- 
yav pa'iccaha',  xas  va;  takun- 
Daxiixxa-hva'.61  Karu  ha-ri  trk- 
inVk  'apma;n  takunparkkara- 
^a9vana'a,  ha-ri  va;  kunkupa- 
3i0xahva*nnahitihanik  pamukun- 
'apma"^.  Xas  kukku;m  vura 
;akunpipaxuxxa-hva  kukku;m, 
axakya;n  kunpipaxiixxavhvuti'. 
Karu  ti-kkyan  takunpiixku'u, 
amtap  Pavahkam  patakunpak- 
my'va,  'ahifam.  'Anita -ppak 
;u'irihkyu;  pa'iccaha  'ahifam, 
ra;  kunkupapakxuyvahitihanik. 

Hit/ri  va;  maruk  takunPirssip- 
•iv     xunyep?ifuxxS,'a    karu    ha*r 


go  to  supper,  so  they  can  smoke 
the  first  thing  after  supper.  It 
is  then  that  they  smoke,  when 
they  get  through  supper.  It  is 
almost  invariable  that  they  smoke 
at  that  time.     They  talk. 


When  they  finish  eating,  the 
first  thing  the  men  do  is  to  wash 
their  mouths  out.  With  a  dipper 
basket  they  pass  around  water, 
through  the  whole  living  house, 
the  men  only,  when  they  finish 
eating  supper.  They  take  the 
water  out  of  a  big  bowl  basket, 
when  they  fill  up  the  dipper 
basket.  Then  they  fill  their 
mouths  with  water,  then  they 
wash  their  mouths  out.  Some- 
times also  they  stick  the  finger 
into  the  mouth,  sometimes  they 
wash  their  mouths  out  that  way. 
Then  they  wash  the  mouth  out 
a  second  time;  two  times  they 
wash  it  out.  And  they  spit  it  on 
their  hands  [the  water  from  the 
mouth],  it  is  over  the  ashes  that 
they  wash  their  hands,  at  the 
fireplace.  The  water  spills  down 
on  the  ashes  at  the  fireplace. 
That  is  the  way  they  used  to 
wash  their  hands  off. 


Sometimes  they  pick   up   Tan 
Oak   rotten  wood   or   sometimes 


60  Mg.  the  time  when  they  come  out  of  the  living  house  ('i"v,  house). 

61  Squirting  the  water  back  and  forth  through  their  closed  teeth 
vith  closed  mouth,  making  a  squirting  resonance.  This  action  and 
-esonance  is  included  in  the  connotation  of  the  verb. 
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xan0ipPifuxxa'a.  Va;  'u;m  tcan- 
tca-fkunic62  paxunye*pPifuxxa'a, 
kuna  'u;m  'i0aripPifuxxa-  'u;m 
'a;xkuhic,  karu  xa;  t6*xxa'at  va; 
vura  'u;m  puyavhara,  'ar  'u'ifta- 
kank6*tti\  Va;  vura  kunsanmcrt- 
ti  paxunye-pPifuxxa*  'attimna- 
mfl-k  hitiha;n  pakewnrkkitcas, 
pavura  ha*ri  vurava  maruk  ta- 
kunPifyuk,  'i-nnaV  kunsanmo'ti' 
va;  vura  'rnnil-k  kunta  Tahiti', 
kixxumnipa;  kuntd  Tahiti',  va; 
pasappi  kyaru  ka;n  'u'itcapk6-- 
hiti'.  Pava;  kupittihansan,  ta;y 
kyaru  vura  mukunPavaha',  kowii- 
ra  k6*  kunt^Tahitti',  kowiira  ko- 
kuma'u;p  karu  kunta  Tahiti'. 
Pava;  kunkupa'araTahitiha'ak, 
viri  va;  takunpi-p  'ararahitiha^av 

Xas  patakunpakxuyvamara- 
ha'ak,  'ahinamtrm'mitc,  xas  klx- 
xumnipa  ku;k  tu'uTn,  yi00a  'u;m 
vura,  tu'u'ssip  pa'ifuxxa'a,  xas 
va;  tu'ay!-hvana'a,  pa'ifuxxt'a. 
Xas  yi00a  'u;m  vura  tu'axxa^, 
karixas  to -p0ivxuyxuy va;n  63  'ap- 
mantrm'mitc,  karu  ti"kyan,  to-p- 
0ivfi-pcur  pa'asxa'^,  pu'ihe-ra- 
tihap  pa'a0kuritkitcha'ak  'apman- 
tiMm. 

Ha*ri  paxxe*ttcitcha'ak  vura 
takun?ixavsuru'u,  karixas  'a;k  ta- 
kunPixya-kkirihva'  patakunkO- 
ha'ak.  Kuna  vura  pasakri*vhi-k 
pa'ifuxxd'a,  'u;m  vura  va;  mu* 
kite  takuntaxiiyxuy. 

Ha-ri  vura  va:  kite  mirk  ta- 


black  oak  rotten  wood.  It  is 
white,  the  tan  oak  rotten  wood, 
but  fir  rotten  wood  is  red,  even 
if  it  is  rotten  it  is  not  good,  it 
sticks  to  a  person.  The  old 
women  always  pack  home  some 
tan  oak  rotten  wood  in  the 
openwork  pack  basket.  They 
pack  it  into  the  house,  they 
keep  them  in  the  living  house, 
they  keep  them  in  the  corner 
of  the  living  house,  where  the 
poker  stick  is  stood  up  too. 
The  ones  that  do  that  way 
[that  bring  home  rotten  oak 
wood]  have  lots  of  food,  they 
have  all  kinds  of  things,  they 
have  all  kinds  of  belongings. 
If  they  do  that  way,  then  they 
say  they  are  living  well. 

Then  when  they  are  through 
washing  their  hands,  by  the  fire- 
place, then  he  goes  over  to  the 
corner,  one  of  them  does,  picks  up 
the  rotten  wood,  and  hands  it  to 
them,  the  rotten  wood.  Then 
one  takes  it,  then  he  rubs  it 
on  himself  at  his  mouth  and  on 
his  hands,  he  dries  the  wet  off, 
they  do  not  smoke  when  they 
are  greasy  about  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  if  it  is  soft,  they 
break  some  off,  then  they  throw 
it  in  the  fire  when  they  get 
through.  But  if  it  is  hard,  the 
rotten  wood,  they  merely  rub 
it  on. 

Sometimes    the    women    folks 


62  Once  Camp  Creek  Johnny's  wife  and  Camp  Creek  Sam's  wife, 
when  camping  at  Ishipishrihak  in  the  salmon  catching  season,  met  a 
little  half-breed  girl  and  called  her  'ifuxx£'a,  thinking  of  the  white 
looking  rotten  oak  wood,  because  of  her  fair  appearance.  The  word 
was  used  almost  as  a  nickname. 

63  Or  toTjtaxuyxuyva,an. 
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kuniptaxuyxuyva;n  pa'ifuxxa* 
pa'asiktava/nsa',  pa'f'nna/k  vura 
pafa;t  kunkupavg'nnahitiha'ak, 
pupakxuyvutihap\ 

Karu  ha/ri  vura  pa'avansas 
tapupakxuyvap,  va;  vura  kite 
takuntaxuyxuy  mft'k  pa'ifuxx£'a,e4 
patakunya'vha^k  pe'h6,er. 

Va;  karixas  patakunih§Tana,a, 
patakunpaxuxahvaya/tcha  pamu- 
kuni>apma'an.  Va;  'u;m  yav  pata- 
kuniheTaha'ak,  pu'avaha  'akka- 
tihara,  pa'ipa  takunpi0xahay ale- 
hat  pamukunPapma'an.65 

Vaj;  kuma'i'i  pa'ara^r  vuha- 
ye^pcahanik,  papuxxwltc  kun- 
piOxa-htihanik  pamukun?apma'an. 
Karu  pehe^rahevkpikan  kunikg*- 
ratihahik,  va;  karu  kuma'i'i  pavu- 
hayg'peahanik.  'Axxa  kuma'i'i 
pavuhayg'peahanik,  puxay  vuhak 
'imfirahitihaphahik.  Ha*ri  vuk 
takuu9arak,  va_;  xas  vura  kari 
vuha  kunimfirahitihahik. 

Karixas  'ikmahatcra^m  takun- 
pikvrtpan'va,  pa'avansas,  pa- 
'avansaxrttitcas  karu  vufa.  Pic- 
ci^p  vura  'rnna/k  karu  kunihe1*- 
rati 66  'i0a,an,  patakunpamvara- 
ha'ak,  xas  kukku;m  'ikmahatc- 
ra;m  takunihe*rana'a,  papiccrtc 
takunivyihivra0\  Hd*ri    karu 

vura  kuyra;k  po'hra;m  papura/n 
kun  P1001 -hvuti  pe-kmahatcra;m 
pattayvavanha'ak.  Ha*ri  vura 
taya;n  kunpehe'rati.  Xas  ku- 
nlkvrthina'ti'.      Vura  'u;m  xara 


just  wipe  themselves  off  with 
the  rotten  wood  when  they  are 
doing  something  in  the  house, 
without  washing  their  hands. 

And  sometimes  the  men  folks 
do  not  wash  their  hands,  they 
just  wipe  them  off  with  the  rotten 
wood,  when  they  are  anxious 
to  take  a  smoke. 

Then  they  smoke,  after  they 
have  washed  their  mouths.  That 
way  it  is  good  when  they  smoke, 
it  does  not  taste  of  food,  when 
they  wash  their  mouths  all  out. 

That  is  why  the  people  had 
good  teeth,  because  they  rinsed 
their  mouths  out  strongly.  And 
they  smoked  the  strong  tobacco, 
that  also  was  why  they  had 
good  teeth.  There  were  two 
reasons  why  they  had  good  teeth, 
did  not  have  toothaches.  Some- 
times they  would  crack  a  tooth, 
and  then  they  would  have  tooth- 
ache. 

Then  they  go  over  to  sleep 
in  the  sweathouse,  the  men,  and 
the  boys,  too.  They  smoke  once 
in  the  living  house,  when  they 
finish  supper,  and  again  in  the 
sweathouse  they  all  smoke  to- 
gether, when  they  first  go  in. 
Sometimes  three  pipes  are  being 
passed  around  in  the  sweathouse 
when  there  are  many  present. 
Sometimes  they  smoke  many 
times.  Then  they  go  to  sleep. 
They    talk    a   long   time   in    the 


64  Or  pa'ifuxxa-hmu'uk  instead  of  mu*k  pa'ifuxx&'a. 

65  Cp.  pu'ihg-ratihap  pa'a0kuritkitcha;k  'apmanti'^,  they  do  not 
smoke  when  they  are  greasy  about  the  mouth,  p.  204. 

66  Better  than  kunih§Tana*ti  here  for  there  are  not  as  many  as 
there  are  smoking  in  the  sweathouse. 
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kuntcu'phina'ti  'ikmahatcra,am, 
karu  ha/ii  kunpakurrhvanati'. 
Kunikya*vana*ti  pakkuri  ka\k- 
kum  'u^mkun.67  'Ikxaram  paku- 
nikya'tti  pamukunpakkuri,  karu 
ha*ri  marukninay. 


sweathouse,  and  sometimes  they 
sing.  Some  of  them  compose 
songs.  It  is  in  the  night  that 
they  make  their  songs,  and  some- 
times up  on  the  mountains. 


A.  Pahu't  mi  takunpih§,er,  karu  (how  they  went  back  to  smoke 
ha/ri  mi  takunpa/tvar,  pata-  or  went  to  bathe,  when  they 
pu'ikvi,thapha'ak  could  not  go  to  sleep) 


Kunipitti  'ar  o'kvi'thiti  patu- 
he-raha/ak.  Va^  vura  mit  hitiha^n 
takunih§Tana,a,  patcimi  kunik- 
vrthina-vicaha,ak,68  pe'kmahatc- 
ra"^.  Karixas  tukupapikvrtpa 
pa'ara"^,  pa'ipa  tupihe"fat. 

Ha-ri  yi08a  puyav  kupe^kvrta- 
hitihara.  Tcatikvurato'pvoTisip, 
tupu'ikvl;thafa,  M-ri  pihni-ttcit'c, 
va;^  kari  to*pta*max  pa'a'ah,  'uh- 
tatvararamu'uk.  V&x  kari  'ahi- 
ramti;m  tupikrf-c,  'imnak  to-ttS/t- 
var.  Karixas  tupihe'er.  Karixas 
patupihgTamar,  y  6 -ram  ku;k 
tu'l'pma'.    Karixas  to'pplrssic. 


Pasakriv?ara-rha,ak,  patapu'ik- 
vHha'ak,  va^  'u;m  saruk  to'ppa/t- 
var  'icke'-ccak.  Tu'arihkyar.  Xas 
tu'fppak,  t6*pv5Tuvra0  tcaka'i- 
mitc  kunic,  vura/kkfrak  t6-pv6*ni 
tcaka'Hc  kunic.69  Kari  xas  'ahi- 
ramti;m  ku;k  tu'um.  Karixas 
va;  ka;n  t64pta*max  pa'a'ah. 
Karixas  tuh6'er.  Xas  kukku;m 
tupi0xup  pa'ahlram,  patupihg-ra- 


They  say  that  a  person  gets 
sleepy  when  he  smokes.  They 
always  smoke  before  they  go  to 
bed,  in  the  sweathouse.  Then  he 
goes  to  sleep  good,  after  he  has 
smoked. 

Sometimes  one  of  them  does 
not  sleep  well.  Then  he  gets  up 
again,  he  can  not  go  to  sleep, 
sometimes  an  old  man,  so  he  then 
stirs  up  the  [banked]  fire,  with  the 
tobacco-lighting  poker.  Then  he 
sits  down  by  the  fireplace,  he  puts 
a  fire  coal  on  his  pipe.  Then  he 
smokes.  Then  when  he  finishes 
smoking,  he  goes  back  to  the 
yoram.  Then  lies  back  down 
again. 

When  it  is  a  husky  person,  when 
he  can  not  go  to  sleep,  he  goes  to 
bathe  downslope  in  the  river. 
He  jumps  in.  Then  he  comes 
back,  he  comes  back  inside  with 
slow  motion,  down  the  ladder  he 
comes  with  slow  motion.  Where- 
upon he  goes  to  the  fireplace. 
Then  he  stirs  up  the  fire  there. 
Then  he  takes  a  smoke.     Then  he 


67  Most  of  the  songs  composed  are  prniknikkyar,  kick-dance  songs, 
but  occasionally  other  songs  are  composed  mainly  by  working 
together  parts  of  various  songs. 

68  Many  Indians  still  have  this  custom,  using  White  man  tobacco. 

69  One  sees  his  wet  body  coming  down  the  roof  hatchway  with  the 
greatest  deliberation. 
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aar,  kari  tupi0xup  pa'ahiram. 
[as  kari  y6-ram  ku;k  tu'i-pma', 
upfkvrtpa'. 


Kunipitti  va;  kari  pa'apurtiva;n 
:unma"htihanik  pe'kxaram  paku- 
ifyukkutihahik,  pakunpatvan- 
:6*tihamk.70 

3.  PahiTt  kunkupe-h^-rahitiha- 
nik  pe-mpa-k,  pa'avansassi;n 
takunpikma*ntunvaha'ak 

Va;  xas  'avansa  pe#mpa;k 
u'aho-tiha'ak,  pehe-rah6-kpihan 
ussaTivutiha'ak,  va;  xas  'avans 
ipxus  punicvS-nnati',  'aPvax  up- 
nahonko-nnati'.72  Te'kPittam 
a-pun  kunPinni-crihe,en,  taku- 
iippuTi'va.  'U;m  vura  pa'a- 
vTansa  'ukmarihivrikaha'ak,  vur 
uhg-re;c  xas  ik  'u'aho-vic.  Vur 
uxxuti:  aNuh6-re;c  xas  ik  nu'a- 
10 -vie."  Va;  xas  uxxuti:  "Na; 
avansa'  "     pav     o*kupittiha'ak. 

Pappicci"tc  pura;n  takunilcma- 
rihivrikaha;k  'avansassi"n,  te-k- 
Pittam  yi80a  pa'avansa  'upahe;n: 
"Tcimi  'a-pun."  73  Te-kPittam 
kunPinni'crihe'en,  takunippu-n'va. 
Karixas  yi00a  pamu'uhra;m  tu- 
'e-8ricuk.  "Tcim  akkitc  74  nu- 
he,en,"  to-ppi-p.  Xas  payi00a  'In 
takunPihivrik  to-ppi-p:  "Tcim 
akkitc."  Xas  pamu'uhra;!!!  tu- 
'a-hka'.  Karixas  tuh6'er,  'u;m 
picci;p  vura  tuhg'er.  K6*vura 
va;  kunkupitti'  picci;p  kunihg-- 


banks  the  fireplace  again,  when 
he  finishes  smoking,  it  is  then  he 
banks  up  the  fireplace  again. 
Then  he  goes  back  over  to  the 
yoram,  he  goes  back  to  sleep. 

They  say  that  they  used  to  see 
devils,71  when  they  used  to  travel 
around  in  the  night,  when  they 
used  to  go  to  bathe. 

(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  SMOKE  ON 
THE  TRAIL  WHEN  TWO  MEN 
MET    EACH    OTHER) 

When  a  man  is  traveling  on  the 
trails,  and  has  strong  tobacco 
with  him,  he  thinks  so  much  he 
is  a  man,  he  feels  high  up.  Then 
they  always  sit  down  on  the 
ground,  they  rest.  Whenever  he 
meets  a  man,  he  has  to  smoke 
before  he  travels.  He  thinks:  "I 
am  going  to  treat  him  before  we 
travel."  He  thinks:  "I  am  a 
man"  when  he  does  that. 


When  two  men  first  meet  on 
the  trail,  then  one  of  the  men 
always  says:  "Let's  sit  down." 
Then  they  always  sit  down,  they 
rest.  Then  one  of  them  takes  out 
his  pipe.  "Friend,  let's  smoke," 
he  says.  Then  the  other  answers 
him  and  says:  "Friend,  let's 
smoke."  Then  he  lights  his  pipe. 
Then  he  smokes,  he  himself 
smokes  first.  All  [the  men]  do 
that  way,  smoke  first  before  they 
pass  it.      Then  he  passes   it   to 

70  Or  pakunpa-tvutihahik,  when  they  used  to  bathe. 
71 1,  e.,  witch-doctors. 

72  He  feels  like  a  thousand  dollars,  Fritz  Hanson  volunteered  in 
dictating  this  text. 

73  Or:  tcimi  mate^'a^pun,  let's  sit  down  for  a  while. 

74  In  slow  tempo:  tcimmi  'akkitc. 
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rati',  karixas  takuni00i'.  Ka- 
rixas  tu'i00i  pa'ip  ukmarihivri- 
kyat'.  Karixas  tuh&T  'upa'^, 
takunPi00i'.  Va;  vura  kuma- 
'uhra;m  patuhe-r  'upa,an.  Xas 
takunko-ha  pakuniheTati'.75 

Karixas  yi00a  'upa;n  pamu- 
'uhra^m  tu'6-0ricuk.  Karixas 
'upa;n  tn'i00i',  pa'ipa  'rn  kun- 
Pi00ihat'.  'Upa;n  to-pe'er:  "Tcim 
ihg-ri  napa;n  pananihe-raha'." 
To-ppi-p:  "Tcim  akkitc  'ipa;n 
nu'i00i'."  Xas  'u;m  picci;p 
tuhe'er.  'U;m  karu  vura  va; 
to-ku-pha',  picci;p  tuhe'er.  Ka- 
rixas 'upa;n  tu'iOOi'  'ipa  'Vn  kun- 
Pieeihat  picciMp.  Xas  to-ppi-p: 
"Yge-haeh,  'iffakitc  'akkat  pa- 
mihs-raha'."  Xas  payi00  uppi-p: 
"Yse-kitc  76  pu-hafa."  To-pvas- 
surar.  T6-ksahatc  pato-kpi-p: 
"Yarkitc  pfl-hara."  Xas  takun- 
pih^-ramar.  Payi00a  pamu'tih- 
ra;m  to-p0ari.  Viri  'u-mtahik 
suP  upiyu-nvare'ec,  po-xni-chiti 
pamutti"k.  K6;v  ikpihan  pa- 
muhe-raha'.  Kar  upakatka-ti 
pamupma-n'nak. 

Xara  kunihe-rQ-nti'.  Xara 
xas  kunpihg-ramarati'.  Karixas 
takunpi-p:  "Tcsem,  tcim  akkitc 
nu'ahu'".  Tcim  akkitc  'i;m  kyar 
u'ahu'u,  karu  na;  tcimi  kyan- 
Pahu'u.  Tcim  akkitc  kuya-p- 
kuhi'." 

a.  Pahfi-t  mit  'ukupch^-rahitihat 
'impa-k  mitva  77  nanixukkam 


that  one  he  has  met.  Then  he 
smokes  in  turn,  he  is  being  treated. 
He  smokes  in  turn  the  same  pipe. 
Then  they  finish  smoking. 


Then  the  other  one  in  turn 
takes  out  his  pipe.  He  treats 
him  back,  the  one  who  has  treated 
him.  He  says  to  him  in  turn: 
"You  would  better  smoke  my 
tobacco."  He  says:  "Friend,  I 
am  going  to  treat  you  back." 
Then  he  smokes  it  himself  first. 
He  does  the  same  way,  smokes 
first.  Then  he  gives  it  in  turn  to 
the  one  that  has  treated  him  first. 
Then  he  says:  "Well,  friend,  your 
tobacco  is  strong."  Then  the 
other  one  says:  "Well,  friend, 
no."  He  denies  it.  He  kind  of 
smiles  as  he  says:  "Well,  friend, 
no."  Then  they  are  through 
smoking.  He  gives  back  the 
other  fellow's  pipe.  He  can  hard- 
ly put  it  back  in  the  sack,  his 
hand  trembles.  His  tobacco  is 
so  strong.  He  is  tasting  it  yet 
in  his  mouth. 

It  takes  them  a  long  while  to 
smoke.  It  takes  them  a  long 
time  to  finish.  Then  they  say: 
"All  right,  let's  travel.  You 
would  better  travel,  and  I  am 
going  to  travel,  too.  Then, 
friend,  good-bye." 

(HOW  MY    DECEASED    UNCLE    USED 
TO  SMOKE  ON  THE  TRAIL) 

Kuyrakya;n    mit  karuk   nupi-        Three    times    I    made    a    trip 
ya-ramat  'Ayi-0rim  'Apsu;n  xak-     upriver    with    my    uncle    Snake 

75  Or  xas  takunpihg-rariiar  instead  of  these  three  words. 

76  Used  as  if  it  were  for  *y3e\hae  'akkitc,  well,  friend. 

77  Or  pamitva*. 
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:a,an.  Nanixukka  mit,  ni'attivuti 
mnanu'amkrn'va.  Yi-v,  yi;v 
:aruk  panu'aho-ti',  yi;v  panu'um- 
no-ti  yi00a  suppa'a.  Yf;v  pava; 
:a;n  va'u;m  yi60a  suppa'a,  Pa- 
iamni;k  va'aramsrp,  pa'ar  u'atti- 
nitiha'ak.  'Umukwitcmahitc  pa- 
m'aho-ti'  po-pitti':  "Tcimi  nu- 
nrn'vi.  Tcim  nihgTe'ec."  Puya 
ra;  kari  tuhe'er.  Tcemyatcva 
)o  -h£ 'rati' ,  'apxanti  -tc0imy  uricri- 
lar  vura  p6'hru*vti\  'AhupPas- 
ipak  mit  po'mahya-nnahitmat 
>amukunPahikya-r  Pa'apxantin- 
lihit'c,  va;  ko;k  po''e-0that  'ahup- 
assipak.  Na;  va;  kari  tanni'av 
mnanu'amkrn'va  pakari  povhe- 
atiha'ak.  Xara  vura  puhe-ru-nti', 
dtiha;n  vura  pato'kri'criha,ak  pa- 
uhe-raha'ak.  'U;m  vura  putcu-p- 
litihara  patuh6Taha'ak,  xara  xas 
rura  po-pu-hyanati'.  SuP  kunic 
mffa/th  6'kri'1,  'ikplhan  peh&Ta- 
La'.  Karixas  krprp:  "Tc6-fa, 
cimi  nu'ippahu'V 

Va;  mit  nS-pe'ntihat':  "Xay 
a;t  'iccah  e'l'cti'  pe*mpa\k  pe*'a- 
i6'tiha'ak.  Puhari  78  vur  icpuk 
nahe'cafa,79  pa'iccaha  ta;y  'i'i-c- 
iha'ak."  Xa;s  ik  vura  va;  pu- 
ia'icce*cara  pa'iccaha'  pani'aho- 
iha'ak  tcatik  vura  va;  yi;v  tani- 
(rm.  Pamitva  nifu'rctihat  Ap- 
u;n  pamutcirpha'.80  Patani'u'm- 
maha'ak,  xas  xuras 81  tani'ic. 
^a^  'u;m  pu'ara  ku'ittihafa.  Xa;t 


to  Ayithrim.  I  was  packing  our 
lunch  in  a  p.ack  basket.  Far,  far 
upriver  we  walked,  a  long  trip 
for  one  day.  It  is  a  long  way  to 
go  there  in  one  day  from  Orleans 
when  anybody  has  a  load.  Every 
little  way  as  we  were  walking 
along  he  would  say:  "Let  us 
take  a  rest.  I  am  going  to  smoke." 
Then  he  smoked.  Every  once 
in  a  while  he  smoked,  using  white 
man  matches.  He  had  white 
man  matches  in  a  little  wooden 
keg,  he  was  packing  that  kind  in 
a  little  wooden  keg.  And  I 
would  lunch  while,  he  was  smok- 
ing. It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
smoke  every  time  that  he  sat 
down  and  smoked.  He  did  not 
talk  when  he  smoked,  only  after 
a  long  time  did  he  talk.  He  sat 
there  kind  of  fainting  inside. 
Then  he  would  say:  "Let  us  go, 
let  us  travel." 

He  used  to  tell  me:  "Never 
drink  water  when  traveling  along 
the  road.  You  never  will  earn 
any  money,  if  you  drink  much 
water."  So  I  scarcely  used  to 
drink  any  water  along  all  that 
road.  I  kind  of  believed  what 
Snake  said.  When  I  got  there, 
then  I  drank  acorn  water.  No- 
body gets  sick  from  that;  I  do 
not   care   if   he    has    traveled    a 


78  Or:  puharixa^. 

79  Lit.  see. 

80  His  word. 

81  Xiif as,  water  with  a  very  little  acorn  soup  stirred  up  in  it,  from 
u-n,  acorn  soup,  -'as,  water.  Also  called  xuras  Pa'as,  acorn-soup- 
rater  water,  adding  the  ordinary  postpound  form  -'a'as,  water,  to 
ufas,  which  already  contains  the  shorter  postpound  form,  -'as. 
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yf;v  'u'irm,  vura  pukkuhe^cafa, 
xa;t  paxxuras  'u'iccaha'ak.  Xa;t 
'ip  yi;v  tu'uin'mat,  viri  xa;t  'ip 
'Iccah  6*xra,ti',  va;  vura  pukku- 
h6-cafa,  paxxuras  Pa;s81  'u'iccah- 
a,ak. 


long  way,  he  does  not  get  sick 
if  he  drinks  acorn  water.  I  dt 
not  care  if  he  has  gone  a  Ion; 
way  and  is  thirsty  for  water,  h 
never  gets  sick  if  he  drink 
acorn  water. 


b.  Pahu-t    mitva    kunkupfttihat     (how     they     did     when     tw< 
pa'asiktavansi;n  takunpik-        women    met   each  other  oi 

ma*ntunvaha;k  'impa/k  the  trail) 


Kara  'u;m  pa'asiktava;n  'asik- 
tava;n  to'kmarihivrikaha'ak,  vur 
u'a'tticrihiti  '3,-pun,  merkva  tu- 
pihta/nvapamu'amkrn'va.  Puya 
va;  'u;m  karu  vovkupittihanik 
pa'asiktava'^.  Va;  kunkupitti- 
hanik  pa'ara'^.  Pa'6-mcaha;k 
'u;mkun  kite,  xas  va;  takunih6'er, 
va;  vura  kite  pa'axxak  'g'mca- 
ha'ak,  va;  xas  viira  xakka;n  ta- 
kunihgT  pa'asiktava-nsa'. 

Kiri  ve'mmahanik  paka;n  pata- 
pura;n  kunikmarihivrikaha'ak 
pa'asiktava/nsa',  karu  ha/ri  va; 
ka;n  patapura;n  kunippahari-0- 
0un,  KahPi'vrg-r  'Ipu'nvafam.82 
Kir  immahanik  83  pa'attimnam 
pa'a*pun  'uvumnrnna'a.  Va; 
ka;n  pakunippu-nvana-tihanik, 
KahPrvrgT  'Ipirnvafam.  Vura 
'u;m  ta;y  va;  ka;n  pura;n  kunik- 
marihivrrkvutihariik  pa'asikta- 
va/nsa'. Va;  ka;n  'a -pun  pakun- 
Para  Tahitihanik,  kunippu  *n vana •- 
tihanik,  pura;n  pakunPakkihtiha- 
nik  pa'avaha'. 

'lea*  nva;  pi'6-p  KahPi-vr^-r 
'Ipu'nvafam  va;  ka;n  nanitta;t 
'asiktava;n  'uppaliarr08unahik. 
Vuppam  'uyararahitihaiiik  pa- 
'asiktava,an.       Karuma  va;  pa- 


But  when  a  woman  met 
woman,  she  set  her  load  dowi 
on  the  ground,  she  gets  out  he 
lunch.  That  is  the  way  th 
women  used  to  do.  That  is  th 
way  the  people  used  to  do.  Onl; 
when  they  are  doctresses,  thei 
they  smoke,  only  when  the  tw< 
of  them  are  doctresses,  then  d 
the  women  smoke  together. 

I  wish  you  could  have  see] 
how  the  women  used  to  mee 
one  another  there,  or  catch  u 
with  one  another  there,  at  Wood 
son's  Flat  Resting  Place.  I  wis 
you  could  have  seen  the  paci 
baskets  sitting  around  on  th 
ground.  There  is  where  the 
used  to  rest,  at  Woodson's  Fla 
Resting  Place.  There  man; 
women  met  together.  They  use< 
to  sit  around  there  on  the  ground 
resting,  giving  one  another  lunch 


Once  long  ago  there  at  Wood 
son's  Flat  Resting  Place  my 
mother  met  a  woman.  The  womai 
was  married  at  Redcap  rancheria 
And   it   was   that   my   mother': 


82  The  Douglas  Fir  tree  where  they  used  to  rest  is  still  standing  anc 
the  near-by  spring  is  still  unmolested. 

83  Or  kiri  'immahanik. 
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ianitta;t  'u;m  mu'avanhanik  pa- 
^6;va  kunva06rnna'tihanik  pa- 
asiktava;n  mutipahrvcahanik, 
ra;  mupicci;pvannahit'c.  Vura 
nrntahitc  kunkupha/n'nik,  xas 
^a;  ka;n  kunPavanik  xakka,an. 
£as  pura;n  vura  kunPakkihanik, 
amve'cvitvit',  pura;n  kunPakki- 
lanik.  Puye-f  'u;m  Kunye*pca- 
nanik,  'u;mkun  vura  va;  puxxiiti- 
iap  kiri  pakk5*fim.  Xas  pakun- 
Damva'ar,  kari  kunPippahu'u,  xak- 
ia;n  vura  kunPippahu'u,  karu  84 
£unpinno'°v,  xakka,an,  Pakun- 
3amva,ar. 

i.  Pahu-t  mit  pa'u;s  kunkupe'k- 
ya'hitihat',  pamitv  o*kupittihat 
pa'avansa  tupihe*r  'ipaha'affiv 

"Tc6-ra  'u;s85  nu'axxan'vi." 
'Tcsem.  H6y  pavurd'n'nar." 
Kas  pa'avansa  vaj;  kite  t6#kva#t'- 
>ip  pavura'n'nar,  karu  patax- 
ioikrippanan,  karu  'u;m  pa'asik- 
iava^n  'attimnam  kite  tu'attiv, 
iar  imvafam,  karu  'usikxuhar, 
DamukunPamkrnv  'u'attivuti'. 

Xas  pa'avansa  tcrpi'p:  "Vaj^ 
jasik  vura  niv5Tura;yic  siiva 
rkkyar."  Paka'kkum  'itahanam- 
nahitc  kunpiktcussahina/ti'.  'Ax- 
nayik  'uppe'ec:  "Mava.  Tcimi 
S-pun  tcimi  nukyav  pe-kve-crih- 
•a'am,"  Takunpikkya'ar  va;  ka;n 
fas  kunikvg'crihti  pa'iccahat- 
i"m. 

Karixas  to  -ppT  *p :  "  Tcimi  kyan- 
^oTura'V  Xas  pamutaxvukkar 
atra;x  tomieatara/nka  patatrMi- 
^aramu'uk.  Karixas  tovksappic 
Damuvurd'n'nar.   Karixas  to  #prp: 


husband  had  been  fighting  with 
that  woman's  brothers  a  little 
before.  Then  it  was  that  they 
did  a  strange  thing,  they  ate 
together!  They  gave  each  other 
lunch,  pieces  of  salmon;  they  gave 
each  other  lunch.  How  good 
they  were,  they  did  not  want  to 
have  trouble.  And  when  they 
finished  eating,  they  went  along 
together,  upriver  they  went  to- 
gether, when  they  finished  eating. 


(HOW  THEY  GATHERED  SUGAR- 
PINE  NUTS,  HOW  THE  MAN 
USED  TO  SMOKE  UNDER  A  TREE) 

"Let's  go  bite  some  sugar  pine 
nuts."  "All  right.  Where's  the 
hook?"  All  that  the  man  packed 
on  his  shoulder  was  the  hook, 
and  the  small  hook  also,  and 
the  woman  just  packs  a  pack 
basket,  an  openwork  plate  bas- 
ket, a  mashing  club;  she  packs 
their  outfit. 

Then  the  man  says:  "I'll 
climb  that  tree  that  is  loaded." 
Some  [limbs]  have  ten  [cones] 
in  a  bunch.  Then,  behold,  once 
he  will  say:  "Look.  Let's  sit 
down  on  the  ground,  let's  make 
a  camping  ground."  They  finished 
the  camp  ground  there  by  the 
river. 

Then  he  says:  "Now  let  me 
climb  up."  Then  [the  man] 
lashes  the  small  hook  to  his 
forearm  with  twine.  Then  he 
leaned  the  climbing  hook  [against 


84  For  kafuk. 

85  Jepson :  Nuts  of  the  Sugar  Pine,  Pinus  lambertiana  Dougl. 
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"Te6-ra  tcim'ml.  Tcimi  kyan- 
v6-rura'a.  Kuhye^vic  'Ik  viira  ku- 
hy  u  -nnicte  'cik'  Asaxvuhpihnf  'tc." 
"Manfk."  M6-kva  tuvo-rura,a. 
M6*kva  takunihyiv:  "'Asaxvuh- 
pihni'tc  'ikxH'cuii."  Takunxus 
t^rkxrt'cur.  Yatik  'urikkikha 
pa'a*pun  to-kyivic.  Me*kva  ta- 
kunPiffikvana;  papiricrink,  karu 
po-navunnrhva',  karu  povxu- 
viira'an.  Va;  kovkkaninay  ta- 
kun?iffikvana'a.  Vura  pu'afficti- 
hara  pa'u;s  pa'avansa'.  Ka;n 
tupikri-c  pa'usipPaffiv.  Tupihe-r 
pamu'uhramxara. 


Pa'asiktava;n  'u;m  keHc  pa- 
mu'attim'nam,  kuna  pay6*nipax- 
viihitcas  'u;mkun  tu*ppitcasitc 
pamukunPattim'nam.  Pa'avan- 
saxrttitcas  'u;mkun  'attimnam 
pu'attivutihap',  GuxrivtunveHtcas 
kite  kun6a0vatti', '  axyarava 
pa'u'us,  Guxrivkermmitcas  kite 
kunxuti  xay  'uxvaha'. 

Patakuniffikfip  xas  tiir  kiinic 
takunikyav  pa'u'us,  xas  takun- 
tunsi;p  xas  takunturicrrhva  ka;n 
pe-kv6-crMira'am . 


Xas  takuntamxu*.  Taya;n 
vtira  'ikxaram  xas  takuntamxu'. 
Xas  takunPiffi0vana'a  '106-kxaram 
vurakunPiffi0vana'ti'.  Pa'a^h  ta- 
kuniky&-ppa8\     Viira    pu'ickyaxi- 


the  tree].  Then  he  says:  "A. 
right,  let's  go.  I'm  goin 
to  climb  up.  Ye  [children  an 
women]  must  holler,  be  sure  an 
holler.  Ye  must  holler  to  01< 
Man  Turtle  to  bite  off  the  sugai 
pine  nuts."  86  "All  right,"  [th 
women  and  children  say].  H 
always  climbs  up.  They  alway 
holler:  "Old  Man  Turtle,  bite  i 
off!"  They  think  he  bites  it  ofl 
It  makes  a  big  noise  when  i 
hits  the  ground.  They  alway 
pick  them  up  in  the  brush 
even  though  on  the  side  hills 
though  in  gulches.  They  ar 
picking  them  up  all  over  there 
The  man  never  touches  the  cones 
He  is  just  sitting  down  unde 
the  sugar-pine  tree.  He  is  smok 
ing  his  big  pipe. 

The  woman  carries  her  h>ij 
pack  basket,  and  the  little  girl 
have  little  pack  baskets.  Th 
boys  pack  no  pack  baskets,  the; 
just  pack  little  network  sacks  f 
all  full  of  sugar-pine  nuts,  oli 
bags,  they  thought  they  migh 
get  pitchy. 

When  they  finish  picking  then 
up,  then  they  stack  them  [ii 
the  pack  basket]  like  a  heapec 
load,  then  they  stand  up  witl 
load  on  back,  then  they  spil 
it  out  at  their  camping  ground 

Then  they  singe  the  pitch  off 
Often  they  roast  them  at  night 
And  they  shell  them.  They  shel 
them  all  night.  They  make  th( 
fires  all  round  about  [the  camp- 


86  In  a  story  Old  Man  Turtle  bit  sugar-pine  cone  twigs  to  cul 
them,  and  this  old  expression  is  used  of  cutting  off  the  cones. 

87  Of  special  small  size,  smaller  than  those  carried  by  men. 
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rihtihap.  Vura  patakunpikya'ar, 
;arixas  kunic  kyaxicrihti'.  Kun- 
uti':  "Xay  'umsip.  Xay 'usak- 
rvha  p6*msippaha'ak."  Vura 
:unPa'punmuti  pako;  kuniky&'vic 
t"100  ikxafam.  Patta;yha;k  va; 
rura  ka;n  ka'kkum  'a •pun  suP 
akunPiccun'va  vaj^  'u;m  pii'ivax- 
ahe*cafa,  'imya/nkam.  Xas  ta- 
mntamxu'.  Ha*ri  vura  su?  ta- 
mnPi't-cur  'itr&'pasuppa',  xas  ta- 
mntamxu'.  Va;  'u;m  pu'ivax- 
ra/htihafa. 


Xas  'imya;nkam  patusuppa/ha 
takunpavyrhcip  pamukunikrfv- 
ra'am,  takunpatfcci;p  pa'u'us.  Ka- 
rixas patakunpavyrhma  pamu- 
iunikrivra'am,  xas  takun0iv'rav, 
asipparaxak  takunOiv'rav.  Ta- 
kun  Pi  *ccar  'aylppa;n  karu  sahPu- 
?i-xahar  patakun0iv'rav.'  Ina;m 
sra'araTas  'u;mkun  kuni'cca/nti 
aahrp,  Va^  'u;m  'ikpihan  pamu- 
kiinPu'us.  Va;  'u;m  tce'tc  'ar 
lyt'vahiti'.  Karixas  takunsu- 
paxar.  'A'pun  va'ssak  takunOiv. 
Patu0ivravahitiha;k  va;  yav 
ukupe'vaxrahahiti'.  Karixas 

sipnirkkan  takunPiwayram'ni. 


PatcimikunPave'caha,ak,  kari 
:akunpihta"n'va.  Karixas  'as Pic 
;akunPikyav.  Xas  takunpatnak- 
Fara"*.  Vura  pu'axxak,  yittca^tc 
Datna-ktiha]?),  'itcammahitc  vura 
mkunpatnakvara'ti'.  Patta;y  yit- 
:a;tc  'umu-tkaraha'ak,  miivu;  'u- 
3itcr6*sse'ec,  va;  kunipitti  pa'a- 
'a,ar.  Payg-m  vura  tattci-mitc 
DakunPa/punmuti  pa'u;s  kun- 
mpe^kya'hiti'. 


ing  ground].  They  never  rest 
[when  they  are  working].  When 
they  get  through,  then  they 
rest.  They  think:  "The  cone 
might  get  cold.  It  might  get 
hard  when  it  cools  off."  They 
know  how  many  they  can  handle 
in  one  night.  If  there  are  lots, 
they  bury  them  under  the  ground, 
so  they  won't  get  dry.  Then 
on  the  next  day  they  singe  the 
pitch  off  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
leave  it  in  the  ground  five  days, 
and  then  roast  it.  They  do 
not  get  dry. 

Then  in  the  morning  they  go 
home,  they  pack  the  sugar-pine 
nuts  along.  Then  when  they 
get  home  they  steam  them,  in 
a  big  bowl  basket  they  steam 
them.  They  mix  them  with  grape 
vine  [leaves]  and  with  sahusi- 
xahar  [plant  sp.]  when  they 
steam  them.  The  Clear  Creek 
people  mix  [their  sugar-pine  nuts] 
with  pepperwood  [leaves].  Their 
sugar-pine  nuts  taste  strong.  You 
don't  eat  so  many!  Then  they 
dry  them.  They  spread  them 
on  a  blanket  on  the  ground. 
When  they  have  been  steamed 
they  dry  nicely.  Then  they  pour 
them    inside    a    storage    basket. 

When  they  get  ready  to  eat 
some,  they  take  some  out  [of 
the  storage  basket].  Then  they 
dish  them  out  [into  openwork 
plate  baskets].  Then  they  crack 
them  in  their  mouths  [when  they 
eat  them].  They  do  not  crack 
two  at  a  time  [in  the  mouth], 
one  at  a  time  they  crack  them. 
If  he  puts  lots  in  his  mouth  at  a 
time,  his  teeth  will  be  crowded, 
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7.  Pahu*t         kunkupafuhiccahiti 
pe-he'er 


so  the  people  say.  Nowadays 
there  are  only  a  few  [living] 
that  know  how  to  work  the  sugar- 
pine  nuts. 

(SMOKING  BELIEFS) 


A.  Va;    kunippenti    to-ksa'hvar    (they  say  that  if  one  laughs 
po-hra/m,  to'mxaxxar  va;  kafi  into  a  pipe,  it  cracks) 


"Xay  ikca/hvar  pa'uhra'm,  xay 
'u;m  xaxxa'ar,"  va;  mit  pakuni- 
pittihat'.  Puxxutihap  kiri  nuksa'a, 
pakunih^-ratiha'ak,  kunxuti  xay 
umxaxxar  po-hraVm. 


"Do  not  laugh  in  the  pipe,  it 
might  crack,"  that  is  the  way 
they  used  to  say.  They  were 
careful  not  to  laugh  when  they 
were  smoking,  they  were  afraid 
the  pipe  would  crack. 


B.  Karu  mit  vura  pu'ihg-ratihat     (and    a 
'a?  ve'hyarihar 


PERSON    NEVER    SMOKED 
STANDING) 


Va^  vura  kite  mit  pukupitti- 
haphat',  pu'ai*  ve^hyarihar  'ihe*- 
ratihafj.  Va;  mit  kyunipittihat', 
pu'ara  'a?  ve'hyarihar  'a/mtlhara, 
karu  pu'ave-hyarihar  'ih^Tatiha- 
fa.  Takunprttca,ak,  pa'aP  ve*h- 
yarihar  uh6*raha'ak.88 

C.  Karu    p  limit    'ihg-ratihaphat', 
pakunitcna/hvutiha'jk 

Va^  mit  kyaru  kunipittihat', 
po'tcnavhvutiha^k,  pu'ar  ih6*rati- 
hafa,  kunpl*ttca;kke'ec. 


They  never  smoked  standing 
up.  They  say  a  person  should 
never  eat  standing,  and  should 
never  smoke  standing.  He  gets 
out  of  luck  if  he  smokes  standing 
up. 


(NEC  DECET  FUMARE  CACANDO) 

And  they  said  also,  that  when 
a  person  is  defecating,  he  must 
never  smoke,  he  will  have  bad 
luck. 


8.  Pamitva  karixas  kunihe^Ta/n- 
hitihat' 


(WHEN  THEY  LEARNED  TO  SMOKE) 


Pa'avansaxxrttitcas  'u;m  vura  The  young  boys  did  not  smoke. 

pu'ihgTatihaphahik.       Kunihe*n-  They  played  smoke,  that  was  all. 

nrtcvutihat  nik  mit  'u;m  vura.  When    a   small   boy   smoked   he 

Panf-nnamitc  kariha;k  tuhe-raha',  used  to  get  sick.     They  do  not 

88  There  is  a  similar  superstition  that  a  person  is  out  pf  luck  if  he 
eats  standing. 
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Likuh6-v6-tihanik.  Va;  karixas 
lira  kunihe-ratihanik,  patakun- 
^eTipernha'ak.89  KarLxas  takun- 
:us:  "Nu;  takkg-ttcas."  Va; 
:ari  M-ri  yi60a  tufatav^TUia-n- 
La'.90 

L  Pahu-t  pamitva  kari  kinihe'- 
ravaOtihat  paxxi-ttitcas  pakup- 
hakka-mha,ak90a 

Taxxaravg-ttak  91  pamitva;  ku- 
na'ih  u'aho'°t,92  kinikya-ttihat 
nit  vura  pakunkupe'hg-rahe;c 
m'avansaxxrttitcas,  paye-ripax- 
firhsa  karu  vufa,  pattu-ppitcas 
varih.  Va;  mit  kyari  ko  -vura  kuni- 
16 -rana -tihat'  patakunpippu -nva- 
ia'ak  pamitva;  kunpakurrhva- 
la-tihatf,  ka-kum  vura  'uhnam- 
:unvg-tcas  mit  kunihg-ratihat, 
iaru  ka-ku  mit  'ikxurika'uhra,am. 

i.  Pahu-t  pehg-raha  kunkupavic- 
tanni  -nuvahitihanik 

Pa'ara;r  tuvictaraha;k  pehg-ra- 
ha',  'iccaha  kunic  'uxra-hti',  vura 
puffa-t  kuphe-chafa.  Vura  tuvic- 
tar  pehe'raha'. 

Pava;  kunipitti  'ara;r  pu'ihe-ra- 
ha  victa-ntihap  puxxwitc,  piiva; 


smoke  until  their  throats  get 
husky.  Then  they  think:  "We 
are  already  big  boys."  That  is  the 
time  when  one  of  them  might 
already  be  made  fatavennan. 

(HOW  THEY  FORCED  CHILDREN  TO 
SMOKE  AT  THE  GHOST  DANCE) 

Long  ago  when  that  kind  of 
dance  was  going  around,  they 
made  the  boys  and  girls  smoke, 
just  little  ones  yet.  They  all 
smoked  when  they  rested  after  a 
song;  some  smoked  little  [Indian] 
pipes,  and  some  cigarettes. 


(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  GET  THE 
TOBACCO  HABIT) 

When  an  Indian  has  an  appetite 
for  tobacco  it  is  just  like  he  wants 
to  drink  water,  he  can  not  do 
anything.  He  just  has  an  appe- 
tite for  tobacco. 

When  some  people  say  that  the 
Indians  do  not  get  the  tobacco 


89  Lit.  when  they  become  pubescent. 

90  Sometimes  in  former  times  eveD  a  14-year-old  boy  was  instructed 
and  became  fatavennan,  although  usually  he  was  made  helper  the 
first  year  and  fatavennan  the  following  year.  It  was  an  old  saying 
of  a  boy  who  is  becoming  pubescent:  "He  might  already  be  made 
fatavennan." 

90a  See  account  of  how  they  smoked  tobacco  at  the  ghost  dance, 

p.  253.  .,,,e 

91  This  does  not  indicate  as  remote  a  time  in  the  past  as  pi  e  p. 

92  Referring  to  the  ghost  dance,  which  spread  to  the  Karuk  from 
up  the  river  and  from  Scott  Valley. 
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'ifhara.93  Pukaru  vura  va;  'ik- 
riTntihap  pe  •kmahatcra^m  xas  ik 
kunihg-re'ec,  'I*nna\k  vura  pata- 
kunihe-r  patakunpamva"T.  Vura 
pu'ihe-rahahrppux  'ikr6'ep,  'asik- 
tava*nsa  karu  vura  pa'eTnca'. 


10.  PahtTt  vura  pukupittihap- 
hanik,  puffa't  vura  kumappiric 
'i-caTitlhaphanik  pamukunfi- 
h^raha' 

Pannu;  kuma'ara'ras  vura  pura- 
fa*t  vura  'l-ca/ntihap  pamukunPi- 
he-raha',  vura  'u;m  'iheTaha  kite 
kuniheTati'.94 

A.  Pahfi-t  vura  pukupittihapha- 
nik  'ax0ahama;n  kuma'rnkya 
vura  pu'rca/ntlhaphanik  peh£'- 
raha' 

Pa'apxantHc  va;  kunipitti  yi; 
va'araTas  va,;  ko;  kuniheTati' 
'ax0ahama;n  kuma'rnkyapu 95  va,; 
pehS-raha  kunf'cca'nti',  vaj^  kuni- 
heTati'. Nu;,  vura  puva;  'a*pun- 
mutihap  pava;  ko'°k. 


(BULL.  94  ^ 


habit,  it  is  not  right.  They  can 
not  even  wait  to  smoke  in  the 
sweathouse,  they  smoke  in  the 
living  house  after  meals.  They 
can  not  stay  without  tobacco, 
including  women  when  they  are 
doctors. 

(HOW  THEY  NEVER  MIXED  ANI 
OTHER  KIND  OF  PLANT  WITH 
THEIR    TOBACCO) 

Our  kind  of  Indians  nevei 
mixed  anything  with  their  to- 
bacco, they  smoked  their  smoking 
tobacco  straight.94 

(THEY  NEVER  MIXED  BURNED 
FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL  SHELLS 
WITH    THE    TOBACCO) 

The  White  people  say  that  the 
kind  that  far-off  Indians  smoke  is 
burned  fresh-water  mussel  shells 
mixed  with  tobacco.  We  knew 
nothing  about  that  kind. 


93  The  older  Indians  emphatically  deny  Mrs.  Thompson's  statement: 
"My  people  never  let  the  tobacco  habit  get  the  better  of  them  as 
they  can  go  all  day  without  smoking  or  quit  smoking  for  several  days 
at  a  time  and  never  complain  in  the  least"  (op.  cit.,  p.  37).  Many 
Indians  in  primitive  times  would  get  a  strong  craving  and  impatience 
for  tobacco,  which  had  become  a  habit  with  them.  But  the  old-time 
Indians  never  smoked  but  the  merest  fraction  of  the  day,  disapproved 
even  of  the  smoking  of  men  as  old  as  in  their  twenties,  and  regarded 
the  modern  boy  and  girl  cigarette  fiend  with  disgust,  as  they  do  many 
White  man  excesses.  The  early  Karuk  could  deny  themselves  smok- 
ing or  quit  smoking  altogether  with  much  more  fortitude  than  the 
average  White  man  can.  Their  daily  life  schooled  them  to  all 
kinds  of  self-denial  and  hardship. 

94  The  Karuk  claim  that  they  never  smoked  Black  Manzanita  or 
mixed  deer  grease  or  sucker's  liver  with  their  tobacco.  They  never 
"enriched"  their  tobacco  by  moistening  it  with  grease. 

96  Or  'ax0ahamanPrnkya'. 
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1.  Pahu't   va;    vura   kite    h&Ti  (how   they  never   mixed   any- 

pakunkupittihahik,     pa'uhippi  thing  except  sometimes  to- 

kunl-ca-ntihanik  pamukimibi--  bacco  stems  with  their  to- 

raha'  bacco) 


Ha-ri  vura  va;  kuni'ca-nti  pa- 
uhippi  karu  pe-he-raha\  Va; 
:aru  vura  kunihe-rati  patata- 
:unrcaraha'ak.  Picci;p  takunik- 
»akpak  yuhirimu'uk.96  Xas  ta- 
:uniktcur  'iknama'anammahatc- 
au'uk,  pa'uhippi'.  Xas  va;  ta- 
:uni*ccar  pe'hg-rahahak.  Tovk- 
:ukkahiti  pe-he-raha'.  Takun- 
aksa-rariv  pa'uhippi  pe-hg-raha- 
Lak.  Va;  xas  to'ku-pha  pu- 
ikpihanhara  pe-he-raha',  va;  'u;m 
(u'imyQ-mnihtihap. 

L  Pahtrt  viira  pukupittihapha- 
nik  pu'ihg-ratihaphanik  pa'uhi- 
pihl'ecarlppux 

Pa'uhipihmunnaxitc  va;  'u;m 
rura  pu'ih§Tatiha^,  vura  pe-he-- 
aha  patakuni-caraha;k  karixas 
rura  kunPihe-rati  pa'uhippi'. 
£una  vura  'u;m  va;  ta;y  kunih- 
u-vti'. 

'1-m  kunmutpl-0vuti',  pa'annav 
akunikya-ha'ak,  pa'ara  to-kku- 
ia'flk,  pa'uhippi  va;  kunihrirvti 
:unPakkihti  pattuycip  karu  vura 
)e-Oiv0a-nne'en. 

PakunPakkunvuti  karu  vura 
ra;    kunihru-vti'.  Papuxvitc 

uxxutiha;k  pa'akunva'an:  "Kiri 
m'ffitc  ni-kkyar,"  'itahar^-n  viir 
ihg-rah  utayvaratti',  pa'uhippi', 
ri09a  suppa'a,  pattuycip  'u'ak- 
dhvana-ti'.  'Itahar£*n    yi00a 

iiippa;  'ihs-rah  utayvaratti'. 


Sometimes  they  mix  the  stems 
and  the  [leaf]  tobacco.  They 
smoke  it  mixed.  First  they  cut 
them  up  with  a  knife.  Then 
they  pound  them  with  the  little 
pestle,  the  stems.  Then  they 
mix  it  with  the  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  is  already  crumbled. 
They  add  the  stems  to  the  to- 
bacco. It  turns  out  then  a  mild 
tobacco;  they  do  not  faint  away. 


(how  they  never  used  to  smoke 
the  stems  unmixed) 

They  do  not  smoke  the  stems 
unmixed,  only  when  they  mix 
them  with  [leaf]  tobacco  do  they 
smoke  the  stems.  But  they  use 
them  for  lots  of  things. 

They  throw  them  [the  pounded 
up  stems]  about,  when  making 
[steaming]      medicine.  When 

somebody  is  sick,  it  is  the  to- 
bacco stems  that  they  use.  They 
feed  the  mountains  and  the  world. 

And  when  they  go  hunting 
they  use  them,  too.  When  the 
hunter  wants  hard:  "May  I  kill 
a  deer,"  he  spills  tobacco  around 
ten  times,  the  stems,  in  one 
day.  He  feeds  the  mountains. 
Ten  times  in  one  day  he  spills 
them  around. 


Into  pieces  %  inch,  more  or  less,  in  length. 
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B.  Pahfi-t  haVri  kunPakkihtihanik 
po*h6Te;c  pa'araraka^nnimitc 
pa'i'n  takmipmahvakkira-ha'*k 

H&'ri  va;  takunPakki  pakk^-n- 
nimitc  pa'ara'^r  pa'uhipi'ihSTaha', 
va^  vura  tuh§'er.  Ha-ri  pihnH- 
tcitc  ka;n  tu'tiTn  pa'akaruviira 
mukrivra'am.  Va_;  pa'uhlppi  ta- 
kunPakki', pa  vura  ka^nnimitc  pih- 
nHtcitcha'ak,  papuffa;tha;k  mus- 
puk,  vaj^  pa'uhipi'ihgTaha  ta- 
kunPakki vaj^  p6*heTe'ec.  'U;m 
xas  to'ktcur,  xas  va;  tuh6'er. 
H^-ri  vura  vaj^  takunPakki  po-p- 
sa,nve'ec.  Kuna  paya/sPaxa  pa- 
ka;n  tu'u;mmaha'ak,  paya*sPara- 
ra'avansa',  va;  'u;m  kunPakkihti 
pe'he-rahayeVpca'. 

12.  Pahu-t  hl'ri  vura  k6'k  fa -teas 
pakunih^rati  pu'iheVraha  vura 
kitchafa 

Winthu'araTas  kuniherahiti- 
hanik:  b61oy'  (ArctostapJiylos  pa- 
tula  Greene,  Black  Manzanita), 
xdwtchus  (Eriodictyon  californi- 
cum  Greene,  Palo  Santo),  nd*pun 
161'  (Ramona  humilis  Greene, 
Creeping  Sage),  16#l£cat  (Phora- 
dendron  villosum  Nutt.,  Common 
Mistletoe),  c61om'  (Balsamarihyza 
deltoidea  Nutt.,  Wild  Sunflower), 
biilidum'  ( WasMngtonia  nuda 
Torr.  C.  and  R.),  penelmi'  Quer- 
cus  kelloggii  Newb.,  California 
Black  Oak),  karu  therp'a;  pahu-t 
kuma'ara/ras  vura  puraf  il'at  ficii- 
wetchi'kuna  vura. 

A.     Pahu-t  kfcvu;f96a  kunkupe- 
hSTati'97 
'Uhra;m6*k  mit  pakunih6#rati- 
hat',    pay£*m    'u;m    vur   ikxurik 


(HOW  THEY  SOMETIMES  GAVE  TO- 
BACCO STEMS  TO  SMOKE  TO  A 
POOR  PERSON  WHO  CAME  VISIT- 
ING) 

Sometimes  they  give  stem  to- 
bacco to  a  poor  person,  for  him 
to  smoke.  Sometimes  an  old  man 
comes  there  to  somebody's  house. 
It  is  tobacco  stems  that  they  give. 
When  it  is  a  poor  old  man,  when 
he  has  no  money,  they  give  stem 
tobacco  for  him  to  smoke.  He 
then  pounds  it  up,  then  he  smokes 
it.  Or  sometimes  they  give  him 
some  to  take  home.  But  when  8 
sick  person  comes  there,  a  rich 
man,  they  give  him  good  tobacco, 


(HOW  THEY  SOMETIMES  SMOKI 
SOME  LITTLE  THINGS  BESIDES 
TOBACCO) 

The  Wintu  Indians  smoked 
Black  Manzanita,  Palo  Santo 
Creeping  Sage,  Common  Mistle 
toe,  Wild  Sunflower,  WasMngtonu  \ 
nuda,  California  Black  Oak,  anc 
therpa,  but  our  people  smoke< 
none  of  these  except  the  Indiai 
Celery. 


(HOW    THEY     SMOKE     INDIAN 

CELERY)  96a 

It   was    with    a    tobacco    pip< 
that    they    used    to    smoke    it 


96a  Leptotaenia  calijornica  Nuttall. 

97  For  chewing  Indian  Celery  root  see  p.  277. 
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;akunihrirvti\  Picci;p  takun- 
mpakpak  pakicvu'uf,  xas  'uh- 
■a;mak  takunmahya,an,  xas  va; 
akunPa-hka'.  Va;  vura  kun- 
mpe'hg  Tahiti  pehg-raha  kun- 
cupe  *h6  Tahiti'.  H&Ti  'ikxurar 
dcvu;f  kunihe-rati',  pa'ana/'i'i. 
3a -ri  vura  va;  vura  pakunPQ-p- 
)uti  paklcvu'uf ,  'i-nna-k  vur  ut&y- 
liti'.  Va;  kari  takunihe'er,  pa'ax- 
isi-k  takunkuha'ak,  papuyav  'ip- 
nahoTik5Tinatihapha,ak.  Tm- 
ta9ayav  patakunihe'er,  pa'am- 
ai'uf.  'Asiktava;nsa  karu  vura 
ainihgTati  karu  vura  'avansas. 
An'nav. 


They  are  doing  so  with  paper 
now.  First  they  pound  up  the 
Indian  Celery  [root],  then  they  put 
it  in  the  pipe,  then  they  light  it. 
They  smoke  it  «like  they  do 
tobacco.  Sometimes  they  smoke 
[a  dry  piece  of]  Indian  Celery 
[root],  in  the  nighttime,  for 
medicine.  They  dig  the  Indian 
Celery  any  time,  they  store  it  in 
the  living  house.  They  smoke 
it  when  they  have  a  headache, 
when  they  do  not  feel  well.  It 
smells  good  when  they  smoke  it, 
the  smoke  does.  Women  smoke 
it  as  well  as  men.     It  is  medicine. 


3,  Pahfi't    mit    kunih6*nnrtcvu- 
tihat  sanpific 

H&Ti  mit  sa;n  kunta/ftihat',98 
sanpiric.  Viri  va;  kuni0xuppa- 
*ati  paxxiific,  va;  'u;m  xar  utaVy- 
iiti',  va;  kunipitti'.  Pava;  pas- 
sa;n  'u0xupparahitiha'ak,  tirihca 
uinta/fti',  viri  va;  kuniGxuppa- 
*ati  passipnu'uk.  Ha/ri  xa;t 
iccaha  'u'irihkyu'u,  pusu?  'iccaha 
u;mvutihara  pasipmivkkan  sui* 
}assa;n    'u0xupparahitiha,ak. 


Tu'ppitcas  kunta'fti  po*xra; 
nmimkya-nvutiha'ak,  viri  va; 
fa;n  suP  kunkiccapti  po-xra/h. 
3uxxara  taVrahitihap  po'xra/h. 
7&^  kunklccaparati  po*xra;  pim- 
laTii  va  pakunimkya-nvuti\ 
Sa;n  takuntaf.  Xas  va;  takun- 
dccapar  po*xra*h.  Xas  'attim- 
lavak  takunPururaTnnihva  po*x- 


(HOW  THEY  USED    TO    PLAY-SMOKE 
MAPLE    LEAVES) 

Sometimes  they  used  to  pin  ma- 
ple leaves  together,  maple  leaves. 
They  cover  shelled  acorns  with  it. 
They  keep  longer  that  way,  so 
they  say.  When  they  covered 
them  with  leaves,  they  pinned  to- 
gether wide  sheets.  They  cov- 
ered the  storage  baskets  with 
them.  And  if  perchance  water 
dripped  on  them,  the  water  does 
not  enter  inside  the  storage  bas- 
kets, when  covered  with  maple 
leaves. 

They  pin  them  together  into 
small  sheets  for  tying  up  berries, 
they  tie  berries  up  in  them.  They 
never  used  to  keep  berries  long. 
They  tie  the  berries  in  them  in 
the  summertime  when  they  are 
picking  them.  They  pin  maple 
leaves  together.  Then  they  tie 
the   berries   up   in   them.     Then 


98  The  leaves  were  pinned  together  with  their  own  stems  to  make 
arge  paperlike  sheets. 
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pa*tticip\  mukunPikrfvra;m  ku;k 
takunpa'ttiva.  Pakicapatunv£-- 
rahkiccapsa'.  Xas  va;  takun- 
ttcas  va;  'u;m  paxxi;ttitcas 
mukun?uxra'a.  • 

Karu  hs,*ri  'attimnavak  takun- 
taiku;  passa,an.  Pasururuprr- 
nak  takunPikyuriiprrhva  pamup- 
trkmtrk  pappiric,  'atimnamsuP- 
kam  'uvararrhva  passa,an. 
SuPkam  takuntafku'11.  Va;  vura 
ko'viira  suP  takunpa9va-nnam'ni. 
Va;  'u;m  pu'ihru-ptihafa.  Xas 
va;  ka;n  takunlwayra-mnihva 
pappuriO,  pataknnlmkya*nvaha,ak. 

Va;  kari  pakuntapku-pputi 
ve^kyav  picyavprc  passa"^, 
pat6*mtu]5,  pato-mvay.  Maruk 
kunitra-tti',  xas  takunprp: 
"Maruk  vura  to'mtupuvra;n 
passa,an."  Kuni-va-sti  pasan- 
Pippa',  kunxuti  kir  uvrarunni 
pappiric.  Va;  kari  tasakri;v 
passa,an,  pat6*mtup\  Ha*ri  vura 
'axakharinay  'utayhlti',  ha-ri 
'axakharinay    vura    kunihrirvti'. 


Karu  ha-ri  mit  vura  kunihe*n- 
nrtcvutihat  pa'avansaxxrttltcas 
pasanpific,  pasanpiricPivaxra'. 
Pa'avansaxxrttltcas  pa'i  Tini!  *k 
takunmaha;k  sanPivaxra',  va; 
mit  kunhemnrtcvutihat',  trkmtrk 
mit  takunikxukxu -k  passa,an. 
Ka-kku  mit  pa'avansaxxrttltcas 
kunikya-vanna-tihat  'uhnamtun- 
v6'etc,  va;  vura  xavictunvg-ttcas 
kunikfutra66unatihat  suP  'ahup- 
mu'uk.  Xas  va;  ka;n  suP  takun- 
mahya;n  papiricPivaxra',  xas  va; 
takunih&'er,  pa'avansas  pakuni- 
h^-nnrtcvuti'. 


they  put  the  bundles  of  berrie 
in  a  pack  basket.  Then  the 
pack  them,  they  pack  them  t 
their  house.  The  smallest  bur 
dies  are  for  the  children. 

And  sometimes  they  pin  th 
maple  leaves  to  an  openwork  pac 
basket.  They  stick  the  leaves  i 
the  holes  by  means  of  the  stems 
the  leaves  hang  on  the  inside  c 
the  pack  basket.  They  pin  ther 
inside.  They  line  the  whole  in 
side.  It  does  not  leak.  The] 
they  spill  huckleberries  into  il 
when  they  are  picking  them. 

It  is  in  the  fall  when  they  lik 
to  pick  the  maple  leaves,  whei 
they  are  getting  ripe,  when  the; 
are  turning  yellow.  They  loo] 
upslope  and  then  they  say:  "Th 
maple  leaves  are  getting  ripe  up 
slope."  They  shake  the  mapl 
tree,  so  the  leaves  fall  down 
The  maple  leaves  are  hard,  whei 
they  get  ripe.  Sometimes  th 
maple  leaves  are  kept  for  tw< 
years,  sometimes  they  use  then 
after  two  years. 

And  sometimes  the  boys  use( 
to  smoke  in  fun  the  maple  leaves 
the  dry  maple  leaves.  The  boy 
when  they  saw  dry  maple  leave: 
in  the  house,  smoked  them  ii 
play,  crumbling  up  the  leave; 
with  their  hands.  Some  boys 
used  to  make  little  pipes,  thej 
used  to  ram  out  the  inside  01 
little  arrowwood  sticks,  using  8 
stick.  Then  they  put  in  the  drj 
leaves,  then  they  smoke,  mock- 
ing the  men  with  their  play- 
smoking. 
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.  Pahu'tpumitva 'ihe-ratihaphat     (how  they  never  smoked  mis- 


pa'ana'tcPuhii  " 

Yi;v  f  attack  va'ara/ras  va^ 
ta  nik  'u;mkun  viira  kunihg-rati 
,na-tcPiihic,  pannu^  kuma'ara-ras 
ura  piiva;  ko'k  'iheratihap' .  Nu;, 
a^nukupe^vuya^nnahiti  'anartc- 
ihic.  Xan0i*ppak  'u'f'fti',  xan- 
littipak  ha/fi.  Vura  pura  fa/t 
inihriWtihara,  'ana/tcPiihic. 
[an  'ata  vura  nik  pikvah. 

.  PahtH  mit  'i0a-n  uxiissa,at 
kiri  va;  nikyu*pha  'AhoyaVm'- 
matc 

'Ahoya-m'matc  1  mit  ii0vuy- 
hat'.  KaPtim  Pin  mit  'ukre^t, 
i  ?tim  Pi  -n  Para  t  mit.  Xiisipux  mit 
inma  \htihat',  pi'6,ep,  mit  kunip- 
yntihat  va^  kork  'ama^av,  va; 
>'k  ve*he*r  'amayav,  kunippen- 
bat  mit,  musmusPa,af.  Vura  mit 
vurayvutihat',  'umumahurdy- 
itihat  mit  viifa.  Xas  vc'appiv, 
rvaxra  vc'appiv.  Xas  va^ 
i;n  ka'kkum  ummah.  'Uxxus: 
Kiinic  'amayav  umussahiti'." 
a'ittam  vo-'irTikyahe'en.  'Uxxus: 
'Arare -Derail  vur  umussahiti', 
^  ko-  kiinic  umussahiti'."  Ka- 
xas  vo*h6'er.  Va;  vur  umiis- 
hiti',  'arare-he-raha  vur  unnis- 
hiti',  kuna  vura  pu'iheraha 
kkatihafa,  vicvanParan  kite 
'akkati'. 


TLETOE) 

Some  kind  of  far  people  may 
have  smoked  mistletoe,  but  our 
kind  of  people  never  did  smoke 
that  kind.  We  call  it  crow  seed. 
It  grows  on  Black  Oak,  and 
sometimes  on  the  Maul  Oak.  It 
is  not  used  for  anything,  the 
mistletoe.  I  guess  there  is  a 
story  of  it. 

AHOYAMMATC'S  EXPERIMENT 


Ahoyammatc  was  his  name.  He 
lived  at  Katimin,  he  was  a  Kati- 
min  Indian.  They  fooled  him, 
long  ago ;  they  told  him  that  that 
kind  tasted  good,  that  it  tasted 
good  to  smoke,  they  told  him, 
cow  dung.  He  was  just  going 
around,  he  was  bumming  around. 
Then  he  looked  for  it;  he 
looked  for  some  that  was  dry. 
Then  he  found  some  there.  He 
thought :  "It  looks  like  it  tastes 
good."  Then  he  picked  it  up. 
He  thought:  "It  looks  like  Indian 
tobacco,  it  looks  like  that  kind." 
Then  he  smoked  it.  It  looked 
like  it,  it  looked  like  Indian 
tobacco,  but  it  did  not  taste 
like  it;  it  tasted  merely  like 
entrails. 


99  This  text  was  given  when  told  that  the  Wintu  and  Chimariko 
loked  mistletoe  when  short  of  tobacco.  Cp. :  "The  oak  mistletoe  was 
casionally  smoked  by  these  [Chimariko]  Indians  in  lieu  of  tobacco," 
>wers,  op.  cit.,  p.  93.  "An  oak  mistletoe  (Phoradendron) ;  smoked 
r  the  Chimariko  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  Indian  name  un- 
lown."  Ibid.,  p.  430.  The  Karuk  claim  that  they  were  never  short 
tobacco,  hence  did  not  resort  to  the  trashy  herbs  smoked  by  tribes 
the  south  of  them. 
1  Mg.  good  walker. 
63044°— 32 17 


XI.  Pahfi't     mit     kunkupittihat 
'ihg-raha  mit  kunPa/mtihat' 

HaVri  vura  yi60a  pa'ara;r  vo#ku- 
pitti',  'ihe-rah  o-'ammHcvuti',1 
vura  pu'a*mtihap.  Pamuxe*hva*s- 
sak  to 'mu "trip  peheTaha',  vaj^ 
kari  'apma;n  tumutvara'a,  kunic 
'u'a/mti',  karuma  vura  pu'a/mti- 
hafa.  Ka;n  viira  '&-pun  'ukri; 
'upakurrhvuti'.  Tcatik  vura 
pS.-npay  kunic  tcim  upuffa-the,ec. 
Karixas  'axmay  ik  vura  tu'g-0ri- 
cuk  pamu'uhra,am.2  PheheTaha 
ti'kyan  toyvayram'ni,  'atrirp 
toywayramni  peheTaha'.  Kunic 
'umutvara/ti3  peheTaha'.  Tce'm- 
yatcva  vura  pakunic  'umutvanr- 
ti'.     Kunic  'usinkya-nvuti\ 

'Upyuhruppanati  vufa.  'A*  kar 
umutkirihvuti  pehg-raha'.  Kunic 
tuyunyu*nha',  kunic  tcupuffa/t 
he'ec.4  Kitaxrihar  'umaharati'. 
'Up0avit.curuva-nnati  ha*ri,  'ux- 
xuti':  aNi'ipamva'an." 

Pavura  ko'vura  'ukupave*nahi- 
ti'.  'Ikmahatcra;m  ha'ri  vato*- 
ku'pha',  tu'ururiccukva  papihnl-t- 
tcitcas  mukun?uhra,am.  Takun- 
i*ay,  puffa;t  vura  'ipittihap,  takun- 
Pay.  To-ptakta-kpa'.5  Ha *ri  tca- 
tik vura  takunPaxaytcakkic,  xay 


(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  EAT  TOBACC< 

Sometimes  an  Indian  does  th 
way,  just  makes  believe  eat  t» 
bacco,  he  does  not  really  eat  i 
He  takes  tobacco  out  of  his  pi] 
sack,  and  feeds  it  into  his  mout 
it  is  like  he  is  eating  it,  but  1 
does  not  eat  it.  He  sits  there  c 
the  ground,  he  sings.  Then  aft- 
a  while  it  is  as  if  he  faints.  Th( 
he  takes  out  his  pipe.  Then  1 
spills  tobacco  in  his  hand,  into  h 
palm  he  spills  it.  He  acts  like  1 
is  feeding  tobacco  into  his  mout 
Every  little  while  he  acts  like  1 
is  feeding  it  into  his  mouth.  I 
acts  as  if  he  swallows  it. 

He  just  spits  it  out.  He  thro\ 
tobacco  on  the  fire,  too.  He  ac 
kind  of  crazy,  he  acts  as  if  he 
about  to  faint.  He  is  mockii 
the  Kitaxrihars.  He  is  tryii 
to  bite  himself  at  times,  he  think 
"Let  me  eat  my  own  meat." 

He  does  all  kinds  of  thing 
In  the  sweathouse  he  sometim 
has  his  fainting  spell.  He  tak 
the  old  men's  pipes  out  [of  the 
pipe  sacks].  They  are  afraid 
him,  they  never  say  anything  [ 
him],  they  are  afraid  of  him.     I 


1  He  does  this  in  the  sweathouse,  or  anywhere. 

2  Out  of  the  pipe  sack. 

3  With  repeated  motions  of  his  hand  toward  his  mouth,  as  if  she 
eling  it  in. 

4  Or:  tcim  upufFa/the,ec. 

5  Throws  his  arms  and  legs  and  squirms  with  his  trunk.     Sue 
doctors  also  go  through  such  motions. 
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i;0  'u'arihkyar.  Kitaxrihar  ku- 
ic.  Vura  'u;m  vovkupave'nna- 
iti'. 


Pav  o*kupittiha;k  pa'avansa', 
uxay  'ikvrthitihafa.  Vur  o-- 
Lsimtca'kti  'ukvithirmiicti  kite 
lira  Pakitaxrihar  va;  vura  kite 
o*kvithuTinicti'.  HaTi  va;  'uk- 
ithuTinicti  Kitaxrihara'i-n  ta- 
unPavafuk.  HS/ri  kunve*nafip- 
^6'ti  'i0e'kxaram  'ik. 

Passay  mit  vovkupittihaiiik,  'i- 
BTah  u'a/mtihanik.  Vura  vo#- 
upaveTiahHcvutihat'. 


jerks  his  body  around.  Some- 
times they  have  to  hold  him  so  he 
will  not  jump  in  the  river.  He  is 
like  a  Kitaxrihar.  He  is  just 
doing  that. 

The  way  that  man  does  is  he 
never  sleeps.  It  is  that  he  shuts 
his  eyes,  and  is  just  dreaming 
about  him,  is  dreaming  about  that 
Kitaxrihar.  Sometimes  he  dreams 
that  the  Kitaxrihar  comes  and 
eats  him  up.  Sometimes  they 
have  to  say  formulas  over  him 
all  night. 

Passay  used  to  do  that  way, 
used  to  eat  tobacco.  He  used  to 
make  believe  that  way. 


XII.  Pahtrt  pamitva  pukupitti- 
haphat',  pumit  'ihgTaha  mah- 
ya'nnatihaphat',  papu'ave'cap 
fa;t  'i#n  paVup 

Piiva;  ka;n  'ihe-raha  mahya/n- 
natihap  paka;n  pa'arara'u^p 
'utayhiti',  pavakkay  suP  puva- 
ramnihe'cafa,  pa'apxantHc  kun- 
kupitti'. 

Yufivmatnakvanna,atc,  karu 
haVri  pahipsa,an,  va^  pakunmah- 
ya/nnati  suP.  Va^  vura  suP  kun- 
mahya/nnati'  sipnu*kki0ak,  karu 
'ahupPassipak.  Pura  fa/t  vura  suP 
varamnihtihara.  'Ikpihan  pay 
yufivmatnakvanna'atc. 

Paffurax  takunimOattap  'ahup- 
tinnihitcak,  hfi#ri  va;  yufivmat- 
nakvanatcsS/n  suP  takunimBat- 
tapkarariv,  va^  'u;m  tceHc  uvax- 
ra/hti',  pura  fa;t  vura  'in  'a'mti- 
hap\ 
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(TOBACCO   NEVER   USED 
INSECTIFUGE) 


AS   AI 


They  never  put  tobacco  n 
where  they  are  storing  things  t< 
keep  the  bugs  away,  like  th 
white  people  do. 

It  is  wormwood,  and  some 
times  pepperwood,  that  they  pui 
in  that  way.  They  put  it  in  ; 
treasure  basket  or  an  India] 
trunk.  Nothing  goes  in  there 
That  wormwood  is  strong. 

When  they  lash  a  woodpecke 
scalp  to  a  little  flat  stick,  some 
times  they  lash  wormwood  leave 
in  under,  then  it  dries  quicklj 
nothing  eats  it. 


IIII.  Pakowura      kumakkuha 
'uyavhitihanik    pehg-raha' 


(TOBACCO       GOOD       FOR      VARIOUS 

AILMENTS) 


PahQ't  mit  kunkupe'cnapko*-     (how  they  used  to  put  tobacco 
hitihat     pehg-raha',     patakun-  on  when  they  got  hurt) 

piknrvravaha'ak 


PahaVri  'ara;r  tupiknrvrava- 
a,'ak,  karu  vura  povkpakkahiti- 
a/ak,  va^  kari  takunicna/pka 
ae-raha',  paka;n  'ukpakkahiti- 
i'ak. 

'Atnrppan  toyvayram'ni  pe- 
5-raha',  xevhvirssak  toyvayri- 
ik.  Xas  tuve-nafipkyu'u:  "Hirk- 
i  hinupa  'i;m  'Ak0ipnamkitaxri- 
ir'?1  'Ata  faH  Ya-s?ara  te-p- 
-sse'iy.2  'Ata    ffrt    Ya/sfara 

i'rim    te'xu'shunic.  Tcimi 

ipovnya-rihi'.  Tcu  ma  "pay." 
as  tumiitpHva'.  HUt  ufum- 
ihpr0vuti'.  Karu  ha-ri  umut- 
•0vuti'.  Ka'lvkdmitc,  tcrmmitc 
ira  poTnutpi'Ovuti'.  Xas  va; 
ppas  tuyiivhka'.  Karixas  va; 
•sna'pka  pe-kpakkak.  Ha-ri 
kunkiccap*.  Ha*ri  xas  vura 
£  puva;  'ihyarihafa,  kowa  'imfir 
shg-raha'.  Karu  haVripa'uppas3 
ira  kite  takunyu-hkuri  pe'kpak- 
ik,  pehg-raha'uppa^. 


When  somebody  gets  hurt,  or 
cut,  then  they  put  on  tobacco 
where  he  got  cut. 


One  spills  the  tobacco  on  his 
palm,  out  of  the  pipe  sack  he 
spills  it.  Then  he  prays  over  it: 
"Where  art  thou,  Kitaxrihar  of 
Ax0ipna'am.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
punished  Human.  Perhaps  thou 
didst  something  bad  to  Human. 
May  we  make  thee  propitious. 
Take  this!"  Then  he  throws  it. 
Or  sometimes  he  blows  it  [off  his 
palm].  And  sometimes  he  is 
throwing  it.  Only  a  part  of  it, 
a  little  of  it  he  throws.  Then  he 
spits  on  it.  And  then  he  puts 
it  on  the  cut.  Sometimes  they 
tie  it  on.  Sometimes  then  he 
can  not  stand  it,  the  tobacco  is 
so  hot.  And  sometimes  they  just 
spit  the  juice  on  the  cut,  the 
tobacco  juice. 


1  Name  of  a  former  flat  situated  toward  the  river  from  Ikmahatc- 
miccip  sweathouse,  which  was  washed  away  by  the  river  about 
95.  It  was  the  shinny  ground  of  Katimin  rancheria.  The  Kitaxri- 
,r  addressed  lived  on  that  flat,  and  there  is  a  formula  addressed  to 
in  for  bruises  received  in  shinny. 

2  Implying  that  if  the  Kitaxrihar  caused  the  cut  or  bruise  as  punish- 
snt  or  through  meanness,  he  can  also  heal  it. 

3  Lit.  the  spittle. 
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2.  PahfTt  mit  kunkupe^cnapko*-  (how  they  used  to  put  tobacc 
hitihat  pehe-raha  'a*v,  pavuha  on  the  face  when  they  hj> 
kunimfirahitiha'ak  the  toothache) 


Pavuhak  'umfirahitiha'ak,  xas 
va;  'ihg-raha  'asxay  takunikyav, 
xas  vaj^  takunina'pka  0ank6-fak,5 
picci;p  'imfir  takunikyav  pa' as, 
xas  pavuhak  'imfirahitihan  6  va^ 
ka;n  tu'avhittat',  va;  vura  tork- 
vrtha  ka-n. 

3.  Pahu*t  mit  kunkupafumpuh- 
ka'iinatihat  peheTaha'mku;f 
ti;v  suP,  pa'aratta/nva  takun- 
kennaha^k  ti-v 

Va;  mit  kunkupittihat  pi'e'ep, 
pati;v  'arata/nva  to,kk6,nnaha'ak, 
xas  yi09a  u;m  vura  tuhe'er,  xas 
va;  pa'arata*nva  to-kkg-nnaha'ak. 
Xas  va;  tufumpuhka^n  ti;v  suP. 
TupickyiMn,  karixas  to-ppS*0tupa; 
pamu'uhra,am.  Tee -myatcva  vura 
po^pe'Bruppanati'  karixas  va^  tu- 
fumpuhka^n  pehe'raha'mku;f  ti;v 
suP.  Xas  va;  kumaxannahicitc 
tu'arari-hkyanha  patti;v  'imfira- 
hitihan.7 

Va^  'u;m  vur  'akay  vurava 
tufumpuhka;n  ti'v.  Karu  vura 
pa'i*nnS-k  '6*m  ukre\ha'ak,  va; 
'f*n  takunfumpuhka'an,  'ayu'a-tc 
'u:m  uhg-rati'. 


When  a  tooth  aches,  they  w 
tobacco,  they  put  it  on  a  hot  app] 
cation  rock.  They  make  tl 
rock  hot  first,  then  the  one  th 
has  the  toothache  lays  his  fa 
on  the  rock.  He  goes  to  sle< 
there  that  way. 

(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  BLOWTOBAC< 
SMOKE  IN  THE  EAR  WHEN  TH1 
HAD    THE    EARACHE) 

The  way  that  they  used  to  < 
formerly  was,  whenever  the  pa 
jerks  in  the  ear,  then  one  smoke 
whenever   the   pain   jerks   thei: 
Then  he    blows  it  into    his  et. 
He  smacks  in,  then  he  takes  1 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.     Eve 
once  in  a  while  he  takes  the  pi 
out  of  his  mouth  again,  then 
blows  the  smoke  in  the  ear.  Th  - 
the    one    that    has    the    earac 
always  gets  well  in  a  little  whi 

Anybody  blows  it  into  the  e; 
If  there  is  a  suck  doctor  in  t 
house,   she  blows  it  in,   for  sJ 
smokes. 


5  eanko'°r,  described  as  "the  Indian  hot  water  bottle."  A  flat  roc 
5  to  10  inches  diameter,  kept  in  the  house,  and  heated  and  appli 
to  the  body  for  cold  limbs  or  the  allaying  of  pain. 

6  Lit.  who  is  hot  at  the  tooth. 

7  Lit.  who  is  hot  at  the  ear. 


IV.     Pa'6-mca    pahfi't    kunku- 
pe\hr6-hiti  peng-raha' 

Pahirt  pamitva  kunkupitti 
pa'6'mca',  picci;p  kunihg-rati', 
karixas  takunpattumka' 

Pa'eTnca  karu  vura  va;  paku- 
ihrirvtihanik  peheTaha'mku'uf. 
icci'tc  takuniheT  xasik  pak- 
npattumke'ec.  Va;  'u;m  vura 
pma/n  peh6Taha-mku;f  kunPak- 
iti',  va;  kunkupa'a/punmahiti 
I'ararata/n'va  peheTaha/mku'f- 
u-k  pakun0ayunkivti'.  Yakun 
inipitti  'i-m  kunParamsrprivti 
i'aratta-n'va,  'atcvi;v  kunic  ku- 
xipprOvuti  'rkkyam  pa'arat- 
i,-n'va.  Viri  va;  ha-ri  yi00a 
Iumikxrpkya\  Va;  vura  kite 
imakkuha  pakunkupakuhitiha- 
k,  pa'aratta/nva  kunke*nnati- 
inik.  Purafa/t  vura  kumakkuha 
ihftihaphanik  vuhak  tapa;n 
Lira  pu'imfirhitihaphanik.  Kar 
vky  vura  puxx^tihaphahik.1 
as  pa'u;mkun  vura  mukun- 
ira;n  vaxus  Pu'um,2  va^  vura 
m  Par ari  -hkyanhitihanik . 
Va;  kuma'i'i  pa'6-mca  kunPa- 
•rahitihanik,  va^  kun0ayunkrn- 
itihahik,  'ihe-rahaTnku'fmii'uk. 
Lpma;n  vura  peheTaha-mku;f 
mpu'hti'.  Karixas  takunpat- 
nika'.  Xas  vaj^  mit  vura 
tmukunPane-ci;p  peng-raha'. 
a;  'u;m  vura  puxwitce*ci;p  kunih- 
•vtihanik.  Kunic  vura  kun- 
itihanik  va;  panu'ararahitihki- 
iti'  pehS-raha'. 


(HOW  THE  SUCK  DOCTORS  USE 
TOBACCO) 

(HOW  THE  SUCK  DOCTORS  DO, 
HOW  THEY  SMOKE  BEFORE 
SUCKING) 

The  suck  doctresses,  too,  used 
tobacco  smoke.  They  first  smoke 
before  they  suck.  They  have  to 
taste  tobacco  smoke  in  the  mouth. 
That  is  the  only  way  that  they 
know  the  pains.  With  tobacco 
smoke  they  suck  the  pains  out. 
They  say  the  pain  comes  from 
outside,  the  pains  fly  around 
outside.  Then  sometimes  they 
fly  on  anybody.  That  was  all 
the  sickness  that  they  used  to 
have,  when  pains  jerked.  The}7- 
never  even  had  toothache.  And 
they  never  had  consumption. 
And  they  used  to  doctor  each 
other,  they  used  to  get  well. 


That  is  what  they  had  the  suck 
doctors  for,  they  suck  off  of 
anybody  by  means  of  tobacco 
smoke.  They  hold  the  tobacco 
smoke  in  the  mouth.  Then  they 
suck.  That  was  their  best  medi- 
cine, tobacco.  They  used  it  more 
than  anything.  They  thought 
that  was  what  they  lived  by, 
smoking  tobacco. 


1  Lit.  the  heart  gets  rotten. 

2  Cp.  xus  'ip  nu'u-mmutihat',  we  doctored  him. 
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Pa'asiktava;n  tu'g-mha'ak  'ik- 
mahatcra;m  'itaharg-kxaram  'u- 
'rhti'.  K6*mahitc  tuko'ha  po'rhti 
ha'ri.  Viri  va;  kuma'iffu0  'itno-- 
pe'kxa-nnamitcvurakitcpo-'rhti'. 
Kuna  viira  pahaxiva  tu'lha'ak, 
'itno-pevkxa'nnamitc  vura  kite 
u'rhti',  pa  vura  tap&#npayha'ak. 

K6*vur  o 'hramxarahsa  pa'g'm- 
yg-pca'.  Pa'ara  kunpatumko-ti- 
ha'ak  tce*myatcva  kunpihg-rati', 
va;  'u^mkun  tce#mya;tc  kun- 
6ayunkrnnati  pa'aratta/n'va. 

Nanitta;t  mit  'u^m  vura  mit  'ip- 
cu-nkinatc  pamu'u.hra'am,3  hoy 
'if  'ata  'g-m  ya'hauik.4 

2.  Pahtt't  pa'e-m  'ukupapfmya-h- 
vahitihat  peheTaha/mku;f 

po'rhtiha'ak,     pakunprniknik- 
vana-tiha'ak. 

Ha-ri  pa'g*m  po-'Mitiha;k  'ik- 
mahatcra'am,  pakunprnfknrkva- 
na'tiha'ak,6  'apma;nmu-k  'upim- 
yarhvuti',  kiri  su?  pehe'raha'm- 
ku;f  pamupma/nnak  su?.  Kir 
uvictar  pe-hg'raha',  pataxanna- 
hicitcha'ak  kir  uvicta  po'hg-rati- 
he'ec.  Va;  'ukpihanhikkiritti' 
pe'he-rahamku;fmu'uk  va;  mfi 
kunic  'ukpihanhikkiritti'  passu  Pu- 
pimya'hvarati  pamupma/nnak 
pe-heTaha*mku'uf.  'Ukxwikvarati 
po*'rhti\  Po-pamtca'ktiha'ak, 
va;  'u;m  'u'iviruve'ec.  Ka'rim 
'u,arihicrihe'ec,  'u'iviruve^c. 

Tce'myatcva  vura  patakunpe*- 
h§-rana  ko-vufa,  va;  'u;m  pu'a0- 
kuuTikuhittihap    kunipitti'.     Pa- 


When  a  woman  gets  to  be 
doctor,  she  dances  ten  nights 
the  sweathouse.  Now  and  th< 
she  quits  dancing  for  a  whi 
Later  on  [after  her  initiation]  s 
only  dances  five  nights.  Whe 
ever  she  starts  to  dance,  she  od 
dances  five  nights,  later  on. 

The  good  doctresses  all  ha 
long  pipes.  When  they  are  sue 
ing  on  people,  they  smoke  eve 
once  in  a  while,  that  way  th 
take  the  pains  off  quick.  A- 
deceased  mother  had  a  short  pij 
I  do  not  think  she  was  a  ve 
good  doctor. 

(HOW  A  SUCK  DOCTOR  BREATH 
IN  THE  TOBACCO  SMOKE  WHI 
SHE  IS  DANCING  AT  A  Kit 
DANCE) 

When  a  woman  doctor  is  dar 
ing  in  the  sweathouse  when  th 
are  kick  dancing,  she  breatr 
through  her  mouth,  she  war 
the  tobacco  smoke  to  go  into  1 
mouth.  She  wants  to  get 
like  tobacco,  she  wants  to  li 
tobacco  later  on  when  she  smok 
She  gets  stout  from  the  tobac 
smoke,  from  it  she  gets  stoi< 
when  she  breathes  it  in,  t 
tobacco  smoke,  through  1 
mouth.  She  makes  an  inhali 
sound  as  she  dances.  If  s 
shuts  her  mouth,  she  gets  wee 
She  will  get  far  gone,  she  will  § 
weak.  Every  once  in  a  wh 
everybody  takes  a  smoke,   th 


3  This  pipe  was  sold  by  Sylvester  Donohue. 

4  Said  in  fun.     She  was  an  excellent  doctor  and  busy  all  the  tir 
with  her  cases. 

6  The  doctress  alone  dances  standing,  the  others  present  sit  ai 
kick  the  floor. 
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akunpfppirnva'ak,  va;  kari  ta- 
:unpihe-rana'a,  pura;n  masva 
unPi00ihti  pcrhnrm,  pa'e-m  'u;m 
ura  mu'uhra;m  kite  'uhe^rati', 
ura  kara  vura  ve'hg-raramtihara 
amu,uhra'am,  'u;m  vura  kite 
lhg-raramtiva;  pamii'uhra,am. 

.  Pahu't  'Icra/mhirak  Va'ara;r 
'ukupararihkyanhiva*6vahiti 
pakkuhar  6 

'Axakikxurar  mit  napatum- 
6'°t.  Ta/y  vavan  'f-nnak  kunPa- 
i-rahiti\  T0kyanurax  'uSka'ira- 
iti%  kar  uttavahiti  'i-0kV.  Pa- 
i'arihicriha;k  pamupakkufi,  xas 
a;  kari  talumpakurrhvana'a. 
ura  'u;m  puva;  'f-nnavk  'ikrg'vi- 
ara  'a/nvrpui.  Ko-viira  'a;v 
kxaram  kunparupkurihva', 

txakmahitc  vura  'avkittuycurak 
unparupkurihva  'ikxaramkunic. 
[ahPg-mca  'u;mkun  'ikxurar  xas 
ira  xus  kunPirmmuti',  nu;  'u;m 
ura  suppa/hak  'ara  xus  kunPiTni- 
iuti',  pavura  takkaVrlmha,ak,  xas 
kxaram  kunpatumko'ti'. 

Va;  mit  'uppa'at:  "Va;  xus 
:'stihanik  kunPappuranik,  viri 
a;  'i;m  vura  puharixay  'ip 
av  pe'eara  pami0va'ay.  Va;  vu- 
i  paharivariva;  vura  papuxxwitc 
:yuh&'ak,  va;  'aP  upv6*nsipre'vic 
a'aratta/n'va.  Karixyas  ik  va; 
'n  'rkyare-cap  pa'aratta/n'va. 
u?  u;m  vura  va;  tusakrrvha'. 
axunxu;n  tukiccaparariv.  'TJp- 
LJrnhiti',  vassihkam  xas  'upma-n- 
iti'.  Vura  tapune'cyu'nke'fa, 
isakrrvha'.  Vura  'u;m  tapu- 
e'eyvrnkerfa,  vura  nik  'u;m  nu- 


say  they  do  not  get  sore  throats 
that  way.  When  they  rest,  they 
smoke,  they  pass  the  pipes  around. 
But  the  doctor  smokes  her  own 
pipe,  nobody  else's,  she  just 
smokes  her  pipe  alone. 

(HOW  MRS.  HOODLEY  CURED  A  SICK 
PERSON) 

She  nodded  her  head  over  me 
(circumlocution  for  she  sucked 
me)  two  evenings.  There  were 
lots  of  people  in  the  house.  She 
had  on  a  feather  cape,  and  she 
was  vizored  with  feathers.  When 
she  started  to  sing,  they  all  would 
sing.  No  person  who  is  not 
painted  can  stay  in  the  house. 
They  all  dot  their  faces  with 
black,  a  black  dot  is  put  on  each 
cheek  of  each  person.  The  up- 
river  doctors  doctor  at  night,  but 
our  people  doctor  through  the 
day;  only  in  a  bad  case  do  our 
people  suck  at  night. 

She  said:  "They  had  deviled 
him  [that  dead  person],  whom 
you  took  care  of  [before  he  died}, 
you  never  will  be  good  again  in 
your  chest  [gesture].  Whenever 
you  get  sick  again,  the  pain  will 
rise  up  again.  That  pain  is  the 
one  that  is  going  to  kill  you.  It 
is  getting  hard  inside.  It  [the 
pain]  is  tied  up  with  spit.  It  has 
a  mouth,  and  its  mouth  is  to  your 
back.  I  can  not  pull  it  out.  It 
is  hard  [to  take  out].  I  can  not 
put  that  out,  I  can  only  help  a 


6  The  following  text,  dictated  by  Imkyanvan,  describes  how  she 
as  doctored  by  'Icra-mhirak  Va'ara'ar,  Mrs.  Hoodley,  the  use  oi 
le  tobacco  pipe  being  a  prominent  feature. 
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pipcaravrikya'anammahatche'ec. 
Vura  'u;m  pu'ararakiihahara, 
vura  'u;m  'apxantrtckyuha'." 
Xas 'upitti' :  " Va; 'u;m vura ni'a- 
punmuti  pa'aratta/nv  ikyg*nna- 
tiha'ak,  va;  'u;m  vura  ni'a/pun- 
muti  'avahkam.  SuP  'u;m  yi;  va; 
'u;m  vura  tapuna'a'punmafa." 

Karixas  napatumku'u,  ko'vura 
napatumku'u.  Karixas  tu'g-Gricuk 
pamu'uhra'am.  Karixas  tuhg'er. 
Karixas  nerhyakuri-hva  pamu'uh- 
ra,am,  'upakurivhvuti',  'u'i'hti'. 
Va;  vura  yittcakanitc  po'hyak- 
kuti',  k6-mahitc  vura  po*kkg-na- 
vava0ti 7  po-hra/m.  Patcim  upic- 
yu-nke*vicaha'ak,  va/  kari  pato*- 
kwrkva\  Vura  pusuP  'uyQ-nvara- 
tihara  'apma'n,  'uhram'Crm  mukw- 
itc  vura  to  "pma  Tiha' .  Vura  puv  S,  - 
ramahara  pamu'uhra,am. 

Kuyra-kkan  pane-hyakkurihat 
panani0va,ay,  'axvl'k  kafu, 
vura  pupuxxwltchara  vura,  tcaka- 
'i*tc  kyunic.  Karixas  pat6*kwrk- 
va\  Viri  patupfcyirnkiv  po 'li- 
ra "m,  yatik  pa'a*x  'utakkararihvic 
po'hnamPippanitc.  Kukku^m 

vura  taxxannahicitc  tupihg'er. 
Tce*myatcva  po*hg-rati  po*m- 
ma*htiha;k  pa'aratta/n'va. 

Kunipltti  pakkaruk  va'6'mca 
puhitiha;nhara  patumkg'ttihap', 
po'hra;m  kite  kunic  vura  paku- 
nihru'vti'  vura  tce'myatcva  kite 
pakunpihg-rati',  va;  vura  kite 
pakunkupftti',  kuntattuycuruti 
'i-0kyama'uk  payikkihar. 


little  bit.  It  is  not  Indian  sicl 
ness,  it  is  White  man  sickness. 
Then  she  said:  "I  know  if  tr 
pains  are  paining  you,  I  know  o 
the  exterior,  I  do  not  know  ii 
in." 


Then  she  sucked  me,  she  sucke 
me  all  over.  Then  she  took  ot 
her  pipe.  Then  she  smoke 
Then  she  stood  the  pipe  on  n 
[bowl  against  my  skin],  she  wj 
singing,  she  was  dancing,  to 
She  pressed  it  on  in  one  plac 
rocking  it  a  little.  Every  tin 
when  she  took  it  [the  pipe]  aw£ 
[from  my  skin],  then  she  inhak 
with  a  noise.  She  did  not  put 
into  her  mouth,  she  just  held  h 
mouth  close  to  the  pipe.  She  d 
not  have  a  very  long  pipe.  Thr> 
different  places  she  stood  it  on  n 
chest,  and  on  my  head  [on  n 
forehead],  too,  not  hard,  ju 
gently  [on  my  head].  Then  si 
inhaled  with  a  noise.  Then  wht 
she  took  the  pipe  away,  blood  w 
hanging  on  the  end  of  that  pip 
Then  after  a  while  she  smok< 
again.  She  keeps  smoking  eve] 
little  while  as  long  as  she  sees  tl 
pain  in  there. 

They  say  that  the  upriver  do 
tors  do  not  suck  much;  they  u 
rather  the  pipe,  every  once  in 
while  they  take  a  smoke;  that 
all  the  way  they  do,  with  a  [cond< 
feather]  they  brush  the  sick  pe 
son  off. 


7  Or  po-kkg"navasti,  as  it  rocks. 


[V.  Pahtt't  papiricPane-kyava-n-  (how     the     steaming    doctors 

sa     picci;p      kunkupamutpr0-  throw    tobacco    around    be- 

vahiti     pehgTaha',     pa'annav  fore    they    fix    their    medi- 

karixas  kunikyaHti'  cine) 


Avansas  mit  kite  kunic 
a'anerkyavaVnsa',  kuna  vura 
j;m  payeTn  va;  tapuffa'at, 
akunpeTunpaffip.  Paye'm  vura 
i  kya-kkum  'asiktava;nsa  takun- 
a/m,  'asiktavanPaneVkyava/nsa'. 
Lutcxutckassar  '  va;  mit  ye-c- 
iMp.  Kunipitti  'AkramanPahu;2 
;aru  vura  nik  'u'ittapti'.  Pa'ara 
o'kkuha'ak,  va;  kari  takun- 
>ikya;r  pa'ane-kyava'an.  Va; 
ura  kari  picci;p  vura  takunPe'e. 
£ari  vura  puv  ikyav  pa'annav 
ari  vura  takunPe'6.  'I0apa0uv- 
i;n  va;  vura  ko;  pa'iccavsip. 
Ia*ri  'itrahyar  furax.  Pa'apxan- 
innihitc  ve'ttak  kunPivyihuk 
a;  kar  itrahyar  'icpuk  vura 
akunPiccavsip. 

Patakunpikya/ha;k  pa'anevk- 
■ava,an,  kari  mahPrtnihatc  vura 
uvaTam,  to'kyaT  pamuppiric, 
laruk  vura  ko'kkaninay  to#k- 
k,ar,  tu'apimpi'0var  pamuppiric. 
[as  tu'ippak,  'usil'nvuti  pamup- 
ific.  Pako;  'u'a'punmuti  va; 
amuppific,  va;  ko;  krpsafuk, 
ahpu'us,  karu  hd'r  icvirip,  karu 
ikravsi"p,  karu  'akvittiMp,  karu 
icvankuha'an'nav,  karu  ha/ri 
usrippan,  pako*  'u'a;punmuti', 
a;  ko;  'u'uhyanako'vic.  K6*- 
ura  pako;  muppiric  va;  ko;  'u'i- 


It  used  to  be  mostly  men  that 
were  steaming  doctors,  but  now 
there  are  no  more  of  them,  they 
all  died  off.  There  are  now  still 
some  women  left,  some  woman 
steaming  doctors.  Sandy  Bar 
Bob  was  the  best  one.  They  say 
that  Sandy  Bar  Jim  knows  how, 
too.  When  somebody  is  sick, 
then  they  send  for  the  steaming 
doctor.  They  pay  him  first.  Be- 
fore he  makes  the  medicine,  they 
pay  him.  One  string  [of  the  kind 
of  dentalia  called  pi0viva]  is  his 
doctor  fee.  Sometimes  10  wood- 
pecker heads.  After  the  Whites 
came  they  have  started  to  fee 
him  S10. 

When  they  get  the  steaming 
doctor,  he  goes  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  goes  to  pick  his  herbs, 
all  over  upslope  he  goes  to  pick 
them,  he  goes  to  look  for  his 
herbs.  Then  he  comes  back, 
packing  his  herbs  in  his  hands. 
Whatever  kinds  he  knows,  that 
many  he  brings  home,  the  twigs 
of  Douglas  Fir,  and  sometimes 
Jeffrey  Pine,  and  cotton  wood, 
and  alder,  and  vicvankuha'an'nav 
[fern  sp.],  and  sometimes  ma- 
drone,    as    many    as    he    knows 


1  Mg.  having  his  head  hair  like  a  nest,  referring  to  his  slightly  curly 
air. 

2  Mg.  he  walks  as  if  going  to  war. 
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patsuro-ti  'itcammahitc  pa'ap- 
ti"k  va;  'u;m  ha-r  ifyfi-vurava 
patu'ppitcasha'ak.3 


'I'm  vura  to'psamkir  pamup- 
piric,  pamaruk  tu'ippakaha'ak, 
'f-nna-k  pusa^mfuruktihafa.  Pa- 
ku*sra  'aiVannihitc  to*kreVha'ak, 
kari  po'kya-tti  pa'an'nav.  'Asip- 
pi;t  povkya-ramti',  papuva'assip- 
hahiti'.  Pakukitihan  mu'ara;r 
va^  'I'll  takun?g'e,  pa'assip. 
Yittce^tc  vura  tuv6*nnupuk, 
pa'annav  'ikyfi-ttihan.  Va;  ku- 
ma'i'i  pa'i\kkyam  'ukya-tti', 
patuycf-p  4  'I'll  kun?immytrsti\ 

Karixas  tu'iiruppuk  pamu'as- 
sif),  pamu'ane-kj^a-rav.3  Va; 
ku;k  tu'u;v  pa'assip  pamup- 
piric  'utayhitihirak  'i*kkyam. 
Vaj^  ka;n  to'OOi'c  pamu'assip', 
'afun.  Xas  yi0ukanva  vura  po#- 
tayhiti  pappiric,  payi0iiva  ku 
mappific. 

Xas  ka;n  vura  'I-kkyam  6  plc- 
ci;p  'umutp!'0vuti  pa'uhipihiktcu- 
rappu',  'utcu-phiti  po-mutpi-0- 
vuti'.  Picci;p  kya;n  'utayva- 
ratti 7  pe*h6-raha',  patuyci-prin 
'u'akkihvana'ti',  pe-0iv0a-nne-n 
kyaru  vura,  ka;n  vur  'iv?rkkyam 
pcr'akihci'prmati  pehe-raha'. 

Patuyci-prin  'u'akkihvana-ti': 
"Ma-pay  pevhSTaha  takikPak- 
kihap.  Tcimi  kyanapipcarav- 
rl-ki',   Ya*s?ara   tcim   'u'i\kkyam- 


[formulas  for],  that  many  he  i 
going  to  pray  over.  All  hi 
herbs  as  many  as  there  are  h 
breaks  off  one  limb  at  a  time 
sometimes  several  if  they  ar 
small  ones  [small  plants]. 

He  leaves  his  herbs  outside  th 
living  house,  when  he  come 
back  from  upslope;  he  does  no 
pack  it  into  the  living  houst 
When  the  sun  is  already  some 
what  high,  then  he  makes  th 
medicine.  It  is  a  new  bow 
basket  that  he  makes  it  with, 
bowl  basket  that  has  never  bee 
used.  The  sick  person's  rela 
tives  furnish  it,  that  bowl  baskel 
He  goes  out  alone,  when  h 
makes  the  medicine.  He  make 
it  outside  so  that  the  mountain 
will  see  him. 


Then  he  takes  his  bowl  baske 
outdoors,  his  steaming  receptach 
He  takes  the  bowl  basket  t 
where  he  left  his  herbs  outside 
He  sets  his  bowl  down  there 
empty.  Then  he  lays  the  herb 
in  separate  places,  each  kind  o 
herb. 

Then  outside  there  first  h 
throws  around  the  pounded  u] 
stem  tobacco;  he  is  talking  as  h< 
throws     it     around.       First     hi 


3  He  does  not  tie  the  sprigs  he  picks  in  bunches,  he  just  carries  then 
holding  the  stems  grasped  together  in  his  hand. 

4  Or  patuyci-prin. 

5  Special  term  applied  to  the  bowl  basket  used  for  steaming. 


6  Or  1-m. 

7  This  is  the  idiom. 
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'ie'ec.8     Tcimi  Ya/sPara  kipkyo*- 
iiimmatcvi'.     Tcimi  kyanapipca- 
u-avri-ki',  patuycrp."     Vura  'u;m 
cl'mmitc  po'mutprOvuti'. 

Xas  tu'uhyanakku;  pappiric 
itcamahitc.  Yi00a  kumapplric  9 
riccHc  tu'u#ssip\  va;  vura 
avpPmmitc  po^'axaytcakkicrihti, 
?akararatti;kmu'uk,  po*'uhya- 
aako'tti'.  Xas  patupuhyana- 
kd-m'mar,  kari  'assipak  to*0rv- 
ram'ni.  Piiyava  'rffu0  yiO  kiina 
kumappiric  tu'irssip.  Va^  kuk- 
ku;m  yi0  kuma'irhyan  patu'uh- 
yanakku'u.  'Assipak  to'Oivramni 
bSkku'm  va'a.  Ko-vura  vo-ku- 
pe'kyS'hiti  pamuppiric.  Tcatik 
vura  tapuffa;t  papplric.  Xas 
pa'assip  tupikta/msip  pa'assip1, 
pappiric  'u'i'0ra'.  Xas  'icca- 
hatti;m  ku;k  tu'u'in,  kii;k  tovk- 
ta/m'ma.  Xas  'fccaha  tcrtta- 
rivramni  pamu'assipak  pamu- 
'anna'ak. 


Karixas  va;  'i'nnaVk  td'kta/m- 
furuk  payikkihar  'u0a*nniTak  'in- 
n&'ak.  Xas  piccPtc  vaj^  to*tariv- 
kyarava0  pa'iccaha  payikkihar. 
Karixas  patuparampukkwiK,  pic- 
ci;p  tu'icma0  pa'iccaha'.  Va; 
mupplTii  to*0ri*c  po^a/nni-rak. 
Karixas  va^  'ase'mfir  tuturuk- 
kurihva  pa'assipak.  'ImxaGayav 
pato*mtupaha;k  pappiric.  Xas 
va.;s    tupa0xuttap\  Vaj^   vura 


"spoils"  the  tobacco,  he  is 
feeding  the  mountains  and  the 
earth,  it  is  outside  there  that  he 
is  feeding  the  mountains  from. 

He  feeds  the  mountains :  "Here 
I  feed  ye  this  smoking  tobacco. 
Ye  help  me,  Human  is  going  to 
go  outside.  Feel  ye  sorry  for 
Human!  Ye  help  me,  ye  moun- 
tains." He  just  throws  it  around 
a  little. 

Then  he  prays  over  the  herbs 
one  at  a  time.  He  takes  up  one 
kind  of  herb  first;  close  to  his 
face  he  holds  it,  with  both  hands, 
as  he  prays  over  it.  Then  when 
he  finishes  praying  over  it,  then 
he  puts  it  in  the  bowl  basket. 
Then  afterwards  he  takes  up 
another  kind  of  herb.  He  prays 
a  different  prayer  over  it.  Then 
he  puts  it  in  turn  in  the  bowl 
basket.  He  does  that  same  way 
to  all  his  herbs.  Then  the  herbs 
are  through  with.  Then  he  picks 
up  the  bowl  basket,  with  the 
herbs  in  it.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
water,  he  packs  it  to  the  water. 
Then  he  puts  water  in  his  bowl 
basket  on  his  medicine. 

Then  he  packs  it  into  the 
house  where  the  sick  person  lies 
in  the  house.  Then  the  first 
thing  he  makes  the  sick  person 
drink  some  of  that  water.  Then 
he  starts  in  to  steam  him,  first 
he  makes  him  drink  the  water. 
He  sets  the  bowl  basket  close  to 
where  he  [the  sick  person]  is 
lying.  Then  he  puts  hot  boiling 
stones  into  that  cup.     It  smells 


8  The  Ikxareyavs,  when  speaking  of  Human  dying,  always  said 
tu'i-kkyam,  he  has  gone  outside  [the  house],  instead  of  tu'iv,  he  has 
died. 

9  Or  pappiric. 
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ka;n  'ukri'1,  'ummirsti'.  Pat6*m- 
sipY0  yi0  kuna  to-pturukurihva'. 
'I0asuppa;  vo  -parampukkikti  pa- 
yikkihaf,  va;  po*parampukkiky- 
arati  pa'ipa  'uhyanakk6'°t.  '10a- 
suppa;  xas  poTiitu'pti'.  Pu'im- 
firahirurav    iky&-ttihap\  Xas 

pato'mtup  papplric  'ikxurar,  xas 
tukS'ha'.  Yi0  tumussahina'ti 
pappific,  to'mtup' .  Xas  pa'annav 
patupikya,ar,  xas  va;  to-p2/tva0 
pa'ana''a*smu'uk,va;mu*kto,p&-t- 
va0  pa'ana*'a;s  payikkihaf.  Xas 
yi0  kuma'iccahamQ'k  takunpip- 
pa*tva0.  Xas  tuvo'nsip  payikki- 
haf, papupuxwitc  ka,Timha,ak. 
Xas  I'm  tupikta/mnupuk  pamup- 
piric  pa'ane'kyava,an,  pa'assipak, 
tu'iccunva  'i'kkyam  pappific  xay 
kunmah.  Xas  tupi0xa'a  pamu'as- 
sip\  Xas  va;  vur  upavikve;c 
pa'assip  po-pvaTamaha'ak.  Va; 
takunpip  pakkuha  kowur  upsa-n- 
ve,ec  pa'assipak  six?,  pato*pavikva 
pa'assip. 


Pava  ko*k  ?ane*kyavan,  pa'an- 
nav uky&*ttiha'ak,  'iccaha  pu- 
ll •ctihara  kuyraksuppa'a.  Va; 
kari  vura  tu'aramsi'priv  pappiric 
to'kyfiTaha'ak,  tapu'iccaha  'f-ctl- 
hafa.  Xu;n  vura  kite  pupattati 
kuyraksuppa'a,  u'a-yti':  "Xay  'ic- 
caha ne-xra',  pafa/t  ni'avaha'ak." 


nice  when  the  herbs  get  a: 
cooked.  Then  he  covers  hir 
[the  sick  person  up  with 
blanket].  He  stays  there  watch 
ing  him.  If  it  gets  cooled  off,  h 
puts  some  other  ones  [hot  boilin 
stones]  in.  All  day  long  h 
steams  the  sick  person,  witi 
what  he  has  prayed  over.  I 
takes  all  day  long  to  cook  it 
They  do  not  make  it  so  hot 
Then  when  the  herbs  "ge 
cooked"  in  the  evening,  then  h 
quits.  The  herbs  look  different 
when  they  are  done.  Then  whej 
he  finishes  the  medicine,  then  h 
bathes  him  with  the  medicin 
water,  with  the  medicine  wate 
he  bathes  the  sick  person.  Thei 
they  bathe  him  with  other  [ordi 
nary]  water.  Then  the  sick  pei 
son  gets  up,  if  he  is  not  too  sick 
Then  the  steaming  doctor  pack 
his  herbs  outdoors,  in  the  bow 
basket,  he  hides  the  herbs  out 
side,  lest  people  see  them.  The: 
he  washes  out  the  bowl  basket 
He  is  going  to  take  it  along  wit! 
him  when  he  goes  home.  The; 
say  that  he  is  going  to  take  a) 
the  sickness  away  in  the  bow 
basket,  when  he  packs  it  hom 
with  him. 

That  kind  of  steaming  doctor 
when  he  makes  his  medicine 
does  not  drink  water  for  thre< 
days.  From  the  time  that  h< 
starts  to  go  to  pick  the  herbs 
he  does  not  drink  water.  H< 
merely  spoons  acorn  soup  foj 
three  days,  he  is  afraid  "I  mighi 
get  thirsty  if  I  eat  anything." 


10  Lit.  if  it  becomes  extinguished,  said  of  fire, 
of  the  verb. 


A  curious  extensior 


CVI.     Pahd't  'ihe-raha  kunkupa- 
tayvarahiti   pa'akunvaTLsa' 

HS'ri  po-'akkunvutiha;k  pa'a- 
a,ar,  taya;n  yi00a  suppa  'ihe-rah 
iptayvaratti',  payi00a  kukku;m 
Lkkyuri-  to-kfukkuvra'a,  kukku;m 
a;  ka;n  'ihg-raha  tutayva,ar,  va; 
iay  pakunkupave^nnampahiti' : 

"Tuycip,  tcimi  pay  nu'akki 
ieh6Taha'.  Na;  mahavnikay- 
,-tche-cik,  tuycip.  '6-k  tani- 
a,hu'u.  Ve-k  nipikya,Tave;c  pa- 
[u'aramahe-cciMp.  Pamikinin- 
ta-ccitc  ve*k  nipikya-rave'ec." 

Pehe-raha'uhippi',  va^  mit  pa- 
:untayvarattihat',  M'ri  mit  vur 
tie-raha'.  Payg-m  vura  pa'ap- 
:anti-tc?ihe-raha'  patakuntayav- 
atti'. 


(HOW 


HUNTERS 
TOBACCO) 


SPOIL 


Sometimes  when  a  person  is 
hunting  he  throws  tobacco  around 
many  times  in  one  day,  whenever 
he  gets  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  he 
throws  tobacco  there  again,  he 
prays  thus: 

"Mountain,  I  will  feed  thee 
this  tobacco.  Mayst  thou  be 
glad  to  see  me  coming,  mountain. 
I  am  coming  here.  I  am  about 
to  obtain  thy  best  child.  Thy 
pet  I  am  about  to  obtain." 

It  was  stem  tobacco  that  they 
used  to  throw  around,  sometimes 
leaf  tobacco.  Nowadays  it  is 
the  White  man  tobacco  that  they 
throw  around. 


.  Yi00a    pakkuri    po-pivuyri-nkyuti    pahirt    pehg-raha    kunkupe-p- 
tay  varatti  pakun  ?akkunvutiha'ak 

(SONG    TELLING    HOW    HUNTERS    THROW    TOBACCO    AROUND) 

The  following  kick-dance  song  tells  of  a  hunter  throwing  tobacco : 

'Itahara-n  vura 

'Ihe-rah  uptayvaratti 

'f-kyam  vavunayvitcva'an  'iya. 

He  spills  [  =  prays  and  throws  around]  tobacco  10  times,  he  who  is 
valking  around  outside  [  =  the  hunter]. 
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XVII.  Patcirlxxu,us,   pahu-t   mit 
kyaru  vura  kunkupe-hro-hitihat' 

Tcirixxu;s  'u;m  vura  pu-vic- 
tunve-ttcas.a  KaPtim  Pi -nPirahiv 
kunihru-vti',1  karu  vura  Panam- 
nikPirahiv,  karu  vura  karukPira- 
hiv  va;  karu  ka;n  vura  kunihru-v- 
ti  patcirixxu'us,  karu  vura  pasa- 
rukPamku;f 2  takunikya-ha'ak,  ku- 
nihru-vti va;  patcirixuspu-vic. 

Va;  viira  kite  tafirapuhpu-vic- 
tunve-ttcas.  Xe-hva;s  karu  'u;m 
vura  yie,  x£-hva;s  'u;m  'uhram- 
pu-vic.  Vikkyapuhak  vura  suP 
'umahya-nnahiti'. 

'Itrahyar  patcirixyuspu*vic  va; 
viri  va;  'axyarava  kunikyt-tti  pa- 
'uhippi',  KaPtim  Pi -n  pakunPicri-m- 
tiha'ak,  pata'ifutctimitcsuppa; 
pa'a-h  kunikya-tti  mafuk,  'inki- 
ra'ahiram.  Xas  va;  kunmutpi-0- 
vuti  kya;n  pa'ahiramti;m  pa- 
'uhippi',  pakunve'nnafiptiha'ak. 

'Itrahyar  patcirixxyu;s  k6*ka- 
ninay  vura  va;  kunihru-vti',  va; 
vura  'ata  kite  kya;n  'itn6-ppitc 
kunihru-vti  patcirixxyu;s  pasa- 
rukPamku;f  takunikya*ha'ak,  va; 
ka;n  'Am^-kya-ram  'itro-p  papu-- 
victunvg-ttcas  yi00a  puvickya-m- 
mak  kunmahya-nnati  suP.3 

*For  detailed  description  of  the  use  of  tcirixxus  at  the  Katimin 
new  year  ceremony  see  pp.  245-247. 

2  Referring  to  the  Yutimin  spring  salmon  ceremony. 

3  Models  of  the  large  and  small  tcirixxu'us  sacks  used  at  the  spring- 
salmon  ceremony  were  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ike,  and  are  shown  in 
PL  36.  The  large  sack  has  a  drawstring:  'upto-ntciccarahiti  vasta- 
ran,  it  draws  together  with  a  thong. 
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(THE  TCIRfxXUS,   AND  WHAT   THE! 
DID  WITH  THEM) 

Tcirixxus  are  little  sacks.  The] 
use  them  at  the  Katimin  new  yea] 
ceremony,  and  at  the  Orleans  nev 
year  ceremony,  and  at  the  up 
river  new  year  ceremony,  the^ 
use  the  tcirixxus  there,  too,  anc 
when  they  make  the  downslopt 
smoke  they  use  the  tcirixxus 
sacks. 

They  are  nothing  but  little 
buckskin  sacks.  A  xehvas  is 
different,  a  xehvas  is  a  pipe  sack 
They  are  kept  in  a  vikkyapu. 

They  fill  10  tcirixxus  sacks 
with  stem  tobacco  on  the  last  daj 
of  the  Katimin  target  shooting 
when  they  make  the  fire  upslope 
at  Inkir  fireplace.  Then  the} 
throw  around  the  stem  tobaccc 
there  by  the  fireplace,  while  thej 
pray. 

They  use  10  everywhere  except 
only  5  tcirixxus  at  the  downrivei 
smoke,  there  at  Amekyaram  they 
put  5  little  sacks  into  one  big 
sack.3 
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Patcirixxu;s  takuniky&-ha'ak, 
L?kam  kunikru-pti',  'fppamu'uk, 
ivura  paxe\hva;s  kunkupe^krup- 
ihiti'.  Karixas  y!60ukamkam 
kunpu'vrin  patakunpfkya-ra- 
i'ak. 

Karixas  'ipannf-tc  vastaran  ta- 
lnikru-pka',  va;,  mu*  kunipkic- 
pe'ec. 

Karixas  pakunve*nnafiptiha,ak, 
b!  takunpippuf,  pa'uhippi  kun- 
dtprBvuti'. 


When  they  make  a  tcirixxus, 
they  sew  it  wrong  side  out,  with 
sinew;  they  sew  it  the  same  way 
as  they  do  the  pipe  sack.  Then 
they  turn  it  right  side  out  when 
they  finish  making  it. 

Then  they  sew  a  thong  at  the 
top  to  tie  it  up  with. 

Then  when  they  pray,  they 
open  them  up,  they  throw  the 
stem  tobacco  around. 


Pahu-t  Ku;f 3a  'ukupappHkyu- 

na-hanik    palaPtimPrnye-ripax-  (H0W  SKJNK  shot  the  katimin 

vu-hsa',   pamuppakkuri   tcirix-  maidens,    how    skunk    men- 

xu;s         'upivuyri-mk^'utihanik  tioned  tcirixxus  in  his  song) 
Ku-f 

'Ata  hariva  kunPara*-  Ukni.  They  were  living  [there] . 


'Ukm 
hiti'. 

Ta/y  vavan  vura  va;  ka;n  pa- 
apprttitcas.  Xas  u;mkun  vura 
£  kunkupitti',  'immya;n  kuk- 
;m  pakunPu-pvan'va,  MaPti- 
rm.  Tcavura  pa'npay  'iSa^n 
ma  kafi  tevkxurar  va;  ka;n 
kunpavyihic,  pamukunPatim- 
mpf-m'matc.4  Ta'ip  kowura 
mukun'attiv  'axyar  kunikyS- 
'°t,  ta'ip  kya;n  kunipvumnic- 
•hvat  pamukunPattiv.  Tcimi 
npavyihciprewic,  takunkariha 
,kunkupapavyihciprehe'ec.5 
is  maruk  kunitra'tti'.  Tcimax- 
ly  maruk  'aficnihany£-matc 
ihun'ni.  Vura  u;m  y^'matc 
'aficnihan'nitc,  tupa/nvaya/tc- 
'en.  Pura;n  takunippe'er:  "Tf 
•matcitc  pammaruk  ta'ihunni- 
ii."       Tcavura    pa/npay    vura 


There  were  many  girls  there. 
What  they  were  doing  was  just 
going  out  to  dig  roots  every  day, 
at  Maticram.  Then  later  on  one 
evening  they  were  sitting  there, 
by  their  pack  baskets.  They  had 
already  filled  all  their  pack  bas- 
kets; they  had  put  their  pack 
baskets  in  a  row.  They  were 
about  to  start  home,  they  were 
already  fixed  up  how  they  were 
going  to  go.  Then  they  looked 
upslope.  Behold  from  upslope 
there  came  a  good-looking  danc- 
ing youth.  He  was  good-looking, 
that  youth;  he  was  all  painted  up. 
They  said  to  each  other:  "He  is 
nice-looking,  that  one  who  danced 
down."  Then  after  a  while  he 
danced  downslope  a  little  closer, 


ia  Western  Spotted  Skunk,  Spilogale  phenax  Merriam,  also  called 

nnim  and  tcinimkya,am  (-ka,am,  big). 

1  They  were  just  resting  from  making  their  loads. 

5  Referring  to  their  loads  being  made  up,  ready  to  pack. 
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ta'u'mmukitc  po-'ikunnihti',  po*- 
0ivta/pti\  Fa-t  kiinic  6  'umsiva- 
xavri'nnati  pamu0va'ay,  kip  a 
tcantca;f  pamii0va,ay,  pakunim- 
myu'sti\  'Upakurf-hvuti'. 

Song  by  the  STcurik 
KiHan  Pan  Pan  Pan  7 
Tcirixus  tcirrxu'S. 

Tcavura  pay  ky6'mahitc  xas 
'a;v  utcyirunn!#hvana'.  Karixas 
kun  tS'ric,  pa'ifappittitcas,  k6*v 
ikpihan  pamuppit  Karixas  kun- 
puffa-thina'.  Karixas  ku;k  'iis- 
ka'kma',  pa'attimnam  'uviimnrn- 
nerak  kii;k  'uska'kma'.  Ta'it- 
tam  'arun  'uky&-vo-he;n  painu- 
kunPattiv.  Kunikrittuv  pa'ifap- 
prttitcas,  takunpuffa'thina',  ta- 
kunimyu-mnihina;  pappif.  Xas 
upiOvassip'.  Tcavura  pS/npay 
ka'kkum  takunpimtav.  Tcavura 
pa-npay  kovura  takunpimtav. 
Yanava  k6*vura  ta'arun  pamu- 
kunPattiv.  Xas  kunpavyrcifj. 
AtimnamPannunitc  kunpatlcci^p. 
Xas  saruk  kunpihmarun'ni. 

Xas  kunpavyihma',  safuk,  pa- 
mukunPikrivra'am.  Makunki;t 
K6-va  kun  Para,  Tahiti'.  Xas  yi09 
upT-p:  "Puffa;  pananutayiM0. 
Maruk  'aficnihanitc  u'ihun- 
nihat'.  Viri  va;  '!'n  takinyavayrp- 
va\  Xas  vura  hu*t  va;  vura 
paldninniccahe'm,  piixay  vura 
kinmahe'en.  Va^  vura  karixas 
nupmahonko'°n,  panupifuksiMp. 
Yanava  tapuffa;t  pananutayi"0. 
'Ip  kyinpifkyo,0t.  Vura  'u;m 
ke-mic."    Xas  pamukunki^t  'up- 


dancing  the  war  dance.  His  fron 
side  shone  up  bright,  it  was  s 
white,  as  they  were  looking 
He  was  sing-ino;. 


Song  by  the  STcunk 
Ku'fan  Pan  Pan  Pan7 
Tobacco  sack,  tobacco  sack. 

Then  when  there  close  r. 
breathed  on  their  faces.  The 
the  girls  all  fell  over,  his  poiso 
was  so  strong.  They  faintet 
Then  the  skunk  jumped  ov< 
toward  there,  toward  where  tl: 
pack  baskets  were  sitting.  The 
he  emptied  all  their  pack  basket 
The  girls  were  lying  in  a  pil 
they  had  fainted,  they  were  gidc 
from  the  poison.  Then  he  pi 
the  load  on  his  back.  Then  aft 
a  while  some  girls  came  to.  Th( 
all  came  to.  Behold  they  sa 
that  all  their  pack  baskets  we 
empty.  Then  they  went  hom 
They  were  packing  back  emp 
baskets. 

Then  they  got  home,  downslop 
to  their  living  house.  They  liv< 
with  their  grandmother.  Th< 
one  said:  "Our  cacomites  a 
all  gone.  A  boy  danced  dov. 
from  up  on  the  hill.  He  toe 
them  away  from  us.  We  ( 
not  know  what  he  did  to  us,  \ 
never  even  saw  what  he  did  to  u 
We  did  not  feel  it  until  we  g 
up  again  on  our  legs.  Beho 
our  cacomites  were  all  gon 
He  poisoned  us.     He  was  venor 


6  Lit.  like  something. 

7  This  line  has  no  meaning. 
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•p:  "Va/nik,  manik  tani'a/pun'- 
a,  Ku-f.  Manik  nikyaWic  pa- 
ikupevkkyarahe'ec."  Karixas 
kya  vo'hxara.  Xas  upprp: 
Vla/pay,  pakukku;m  uppihun- 
ha'ak,  ve'kpaymu'k  kirkruk- 
ivare  ec. 

Xas  kukku;m  po*ssuppa*ha', 
ikku^m  kunivyrhcip,  kunPu'p- 
,nva  kukk'um.  MahPHnihatc 
ikku^m  kunivyrhcip.  Tcavura 
ikku;m  ta;y  takunPtrpvana'. 
;avura  kukku^m  takunvumnic- 
hva  pamukuntayi"0.  Tcimax- 
ay  kyukku;m  maruk  u'ihun'ni. 
;avura  ta'uTumukit'c.  'Upa- 
iri-hvuti'. 

Song  by  the  Skunk 

Ku-fan  Pan  Pan  Pan  8 

Teirixus  tcirrxirs 

Karixas  ta'ittam  kukku^m  'utc- 
:unnihe;n  'aw.  Xas  yi00a  tu- 
ff a 'tha'.  Xas  yi00  u'arihcip. 
i/ipa  u'arihcipre*nhat',  karuma 
•'avikvuti  pavovhxafa.  Ta'it- 
m  vo  "krukkuvarahe^n  pavo*h- 
rahmu'uk.9  Yo'taknihun'ni. 
issaruk  utaknihun'ni.  Karixas 
npaticci'  'p  pamukuntayi'  '0,kun- 
,ticciMp,  takunPa*tcitchina'a. 
is  saruk  kimpavyrhma  pamu- 
nPikrivra'am.  Xas  kunpi-p: 
ranupiykyaravar.  Hinupa  va; 
2  pakinyavayyi-pvutihanik." 


Piiya   va;   'u;m   'ukuphan'nik. 
rf.      Va;   vura   ka;n   piricri;k 


ous. "  Then  their  grandmother 
said:  "Surely,  I  know,  it  is 
Skunk.  I  will  make  something 
so  you  can  kill  him."  Then  she 
made  a  long  digging  stick.  Then 
she  said :  "Here,  if  ever  he  dances 
downslope  again,  ye  must  stick 
him  with  this." 

Then  when  morning  came,  they 
all  went  again,  they  went  again 
to  dig  roots.  They  went  early 
in  the  morning.  They  dug  lots 
again.  Then  again  they  set  in 
a  row  their  loads  of  cacomites. 
Then  all  at  once  from  upslope 
he  danced  down  again.  Then 
he  came  closer.     He  was  singing. 

Song  by  the  Skunk 
Ku"fan  Pan  Pan  Pan  8 
Tobacco  sack,  tobacco  sack. 

Then  he  again  poisoned  their 
faces.  Then  one  of  them  fainted. 
But  one  of  them  jumped  up. 
The  one  who  had  jumped  up, 
she  had  the  digging  stick  in  her 
hand.  Then  she  stuck  him 
through  with  the  long  digging- 
stick.  He  rolled  downslope. 
Downslope  he  rolled.  Then  they 
put  their  loads  of  cacomites 
back  on  their  backs,  they  were 
so  glad.  Then  they  got  back 
downslope  to  their  living  house. 
Then  they  said:  "We  finished 
him.  He  is  the  one  that  always 
did  take  it  away  from  us." 

That  is  the  way  he  did,  Skunk. 
He  went  into   the  brush   there. 


8  This  line  has  no  meaning. 

9  Behind. 
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,uv6,ntakrahanik.  Va;  vura  ka;n 
'upkg'vicrihanik.10  Viri  va;  'u;m 
vura  paye-m  kar  imxa0akk&'em, 
pamuppif.  Karu  va;  kuma'i'i 
pakkatca'i'mitc  'u'aho-ti',  ku- 
niykkyaranik  pikvahahifak,  vo-h- 
mui  kunikrukkuvaranik  'afup- 
tcurax.  'Ikxaram  xas  uviiray- 
vuti  payvahe'em.  'U'a'punmuti 
vura  pa'u;m  tcaka'Pm'mitc  'u'a-- 
punmuti  viira  patce;tc  kimirk- 
kyare'ec,  pa'i'm  'uvurayvutiha;k 
suppa'hak.  Kari  vari  vur  uPa'0- 
vuti'. 

Kupannakanakana.  Ku;f 
'ukupha/n'nik.  Viri  'Axpu;m  'f-n 
pa'afuptcruax  kunikrukkuvara- 
nik. 'U;mkun  va;  paye*ripax- 
virhsahanik,  'Axpu'um.  Viri  va; 
'u;mkun  pakunkupha/n'nik. 
'U;mkun  Ka  Ptim  Pi  -n  Pif  appi  -ttcas- 
hanik. 

Tce*mya;tc  'ik  viir  Icy/H  'im- 
ci#nna'vic.  Nanivassi  vurav  e*ki- 
niyS'atc.  Tce'mya^tc  'ik  viira 
'Ataytcukkinatc  'i'u,nnuprave'ec. 


He  was  metamorphosed  the] 
And  it  smells  yet,  his  poison  dot 
That  is  why  he  walks  slo 
because  they  fought  him  in  sto 
times,  because  they  stuck  hi 
through  behind  with  a  diggi 
stick.  He  travels  around  nigl 
now.  He  knows  that  he  is  slo 
he  knows  that  they  can  eas: 
kill  him  if  he  goes  abroad 
day.     He  is  afraid  yet. 


Kupannakanakana.  Skunk  c 
thus.  And  Meadow  Mice  stu 
him  through.  They  were  gii 
Meadow  Mice.  And  that  is  t 
way  they  did.  They  were  Ka 
min  girls. 

Shine    early,    Spring    Saline 
hither     upriver.      My     back 
straight.      Grow     early,     Spri 
Cacomite. 


10  To  become  the  modern  animal. 


XVIII.  PahtTt  kunkupe-hro-hiti  pehgTaha  pa'irahivha'ak 

(HOW  THEY  USE  TOBACCO  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR  CEREMONY) 

To  understand  the  following  texts  on  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  New 
>ar  ceremony,  we  shall  give  here  the  briefest  outline  of  this  ceremony, 
mplete  texts  on  which  have  been  obtained  and  will  be  presented 
a  separate  publication. 

The  ceremony  was  held  at  only  three  places:  At  Innam  (at  the 
mth  of  Clear  Creek),  at  Katimin,  and  at  Orleans.  It  consisted 
Brywhere  of  two  sections:  the  'icriv,  or  target  shooting,  a  10-day 
3-kindling  and  target-shooting  ceremony,  during  which  the  medicine 
m  goes  upslope  each  day  to  kindle  fire  at  a  different  fireplace, 
lowed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  who  shoot  arrows  at  targets  as 
3y  go  up  and  who  reach  the  fireplace  after  he  has  kindled  the  fire 
d  has  started  down  the  hill;  and  the  'irahiv,  the  culmination  of  the 
•emony,  which  consists  of  a  vigil  of  the  medicine  man  by  a  sand 
e  called  yuxpi'H  during  the  night  of  the  tenth  day  and  festivities  on 
3  eleventh  day,  ending  when  they  stop  dancing  the  deerskin  dance 
sundown  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  medicine  man  remains  in  the 
eathouse  for  5  nights  after  the  the  night  spent  at  the  yuxpi"t  (for 
nights  if  he  is  officiating  for  the  first  time),  but  these  additional 
ys  are  not  included  in  the  period  known  as  'irahiv,  which  consists 
ly  of  one  night  and  the  following  day. 

The  ceremony  is  held  at  Innam  starting  10  days  before  the  disap- 
arance  of  the  August  moon,  and  a  month  later  simultaneously  at 
itimin  and  Orleans,  starting  10  days  before  the  disappearance  of 
3  September  moon.  The  night  when  the  'irahiv  starts  is  the  last 
^ht  that  the  moon  is  visible;  the  medicine  man  sees  the  moon  for 
3  last  time  as  he  goes  back  to  the  sweathouse  after  his  night  of 
*il  at  the  yuxpiMt. 

Those  officiating  in  the  ceremony  are  the  fatav^-nna,an  or  "medi- 
le  man";  the  'imussa'an,  or  "helper";  the  'icriva/nsa',  or  target 
ooters;  the  kixaha/nsa',or  boy  singe-ers  of  brush;  the  'ikyava/nsa', 
two  maiden  assistants  of  the  medicine  man;  and  the  ko*pitxaTfh- 
•nsa',  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year,  who  have  their  separate 
b  near  the  yiixpi^t  fire  during  the  night  of  the  'irahiv. 
There  are  always  several  men  who  can  function  as  medicine  man 
d  the  same  man  did  not  usually  officiate  for  any  considerable 
mber  of  years,  but  there  was  interchanging. 

The  purpose  of  the  ceremony  is  for  the  refixing  of  the  world  for 
other  year,  and  from  the  Indian  expression  for  this,  'i0iv0a-nne*n 
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'upikya-vic,  he  [the  fatave'nn'an]  is  going  to  refix  the  world,  com* 
the  term  pikyavish,  the  name  of  the  ceremony  current  locally  amor 
the  Whites. 


1.  Pafatave-nna;npahu't 'ukupa- 
'e-0tihahiti  hitiha;n  pamu- 
'uhra'am 

Vura  va;  kunxakka'nhiti  pa- 
'uhra/m  pafatave,nna'an.1  Pu'6'0- 
tihara  pamuvikkyapuhak  pamu- 
'uhra,am,  tl"kyan  vura  po-,S#0ti 
pamu'uhra?am,  ko-kaninay  vura 
paku;k  Vu;mmuti  va;  vur  tr- 
kyanu'6*0ti  pamu'uhra'am.  Hiti- 
ha;n  vura  po'6-0ti\ 

'I'nna'k  patu'ippavar  va;  vur 
u'g*0ti  pamu'uhra'am,  muppl-m 
to*00aric  patu'av.  Xas  'f;m  ta- 
kunPihyiv:  "Xay  fa;t  'uxxwak, 
fatave*nna;n  'a;s  tu'ic." 

'a *pun  to'00aric  2  patcim  upa-t- 
ve*caha'ak,  pamu'uhra'am.  Pa- 
musittcakvutvar  karu  'a*pun  t6'0- 
0!*cri'.  Xas  pa'a;s  tuvakku- 
ri.  Xas  patupippa'tvamar,  kiik- 
ku;m  to-psittcakvutva',  kukku;m 
to-ppg'tcip  pamu'uhra'am 

Vura  'u;m  kuna  vura  'u;m 
puva;  ka;n  'iheTatihafa,  payux- 
pi;ttak  tupihyarihicriha'ak. 


(HOW     THE    FATAVENNAN    ALWAT 
CARRIES    HIS  PIPE    WITH  HIM) 

The  fatavennan  just  goes  wit 
his  pipe.  He  does  not  carry  h 
pipe  in  his  basketry  sack,  in  h 
hand  he  carries  it;  everywhere  1 
goes  he  carries  his  pipe  in  h 
hand.     He  never  lets  go  of  it. 


When  he  goes  over  to  eat  i 
the  cook  house  he  carries  it;  1 
lays  it  down  by  him  when  he  eat 
Then  they  holler  outside:  "I* 
there  be  no  noise,  the  fatavenns 
is  eating." 

He  sets  his  pipe  on  the  grour 
when  he  is  going  to  bathe.  I 
puts  his  belt  on  the  ground  to 
Then  he  goes  into  the  wate 
Then  when  he  comes  out,  he  pu 
on  his  belt  again,  he  picks  up  b 
pipe  again. 

But  he  does  not  smoke  whf 
he  stands  by  the  yuxpiMt. 


2.  Pahfrt  kunkupe/he-ranavhiti  (how  they  smoke  at  katimin  c 
KaPtimPrn  pa'axxak  tukun-  the  second  day  of  the  ta:i 
nlha,ak  get-shooting  ceremony) 


Va;  kari  'axxak  tukunni 
Ka  Ptim  Pf -n  Papihne-f  'U9a-nnl'rak 
'usrrmti',  xas  va;  kari  picci;p 
pa'i-crihra;m  takunivyrhmaha,ak, 
karixas  'a;h  takunikyav.  Va;  pa- 
kunkupafu'lccahiti  va;  'u;m  pu- 


On  the  second  day  [of  the  'icr 
ceremony]  at  Katimin  when  the 
target  shoot  at  Pihne-f  'UOamm 
fak,  first  when  they  get  ther 
they  make  a  fire.  They  belies 
there  will  not  be  such  a  big  sno 


1  The  medicine  man  in  charge  of  the  New  Year  ceremony. 

2  He  lays  it,  does  not  stand  it  on  end. 
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ihka-mhe-cara  'icya'av.  Karixas 
a;  ka;n  ko'viira  takunih6-rana'a, 
a-ri  'itro-p  ik  po'hra'm,  viri  va; 
ura;n  kun?i00rhvuti  po*hra-m, 
uyrakya'an  ik  h&-ri  'axakya^n 
ikunpipprckiv.  Puyavaj^  ko- 
ura  takunihSTana,a.  Xas  vaj^ 
arixas  patakunkovha  pakunihg*- 
ina*ti',  takimpiccunva  pamu- 
un?uhra;m  sitcakvutvassufuk.3 
karixas  patalmnkunihra'an,  ta- 
unfyvayra'*.4 

Va;  vura  kite  kya;n  kunivyrh- 
mti  payeWipaxvirhsa',  va;  vura 
a;n  k6-mmahitc  kunikrtrnti', 
ura;n  kunPa-nva0ti'.5  Pakun- 
ihgTamaraha^k  pa'avansas,  kari- 
as  Ik  kimpihmarunnihe;c  paye*- 
paxvirhsa'.  Karixas  pa'avansas 
atakunkunihra'nnaha^k,  va; 
ari  va;  paye'ripaxvirhsa  takun- 
t-p:  "Mava  takuniyvayra'V 
liva  takunpi-p:  "Hi00uk  hi00uk." 
akunfyvayra'a.  Va^karipaye1- 
paxvu'hsa  takunpihmarun'ni.6 
a;  piccHc  kunimmyu*sti  pata- 
unkunihra'an.  Saruk  takun- 
iimarun'ni,  takunpa/tvan'va. 
Arixas  i  kun?ave,ec.  'Avakka;m 
Lkunplkyav.  Vaj^  kari  vura 
ikunPav  patakunpippa/tvamar. 
a;,  kari  pa'avansas  patakun- 
ivyihukaha'ak,  patakunpfcrrc- 
ha'ak,7  'u^mkun  karu  takun- 
i-tvana'a,  karixas  patakunPav 
;mkun  kafu.  Pava^  kariha;k 
rcrivahivha'ak,  'itc&-nitc  vura 
mPa/mti'. 


in  the  winter  time.  Then  they 
all  take  a  smoke,  sometimes  there 
are  five  pipes  there,  they  pass 
them  to  each  other,  they  take 
two  or  three  puffs  each.  Behold, 
they  all  smoke.  Then  when  they 
are  through,  they  put  their  pipes 
away  imder  their  belts.  Then 
they  shoot  as  they  go  upslope; 
they  are  "spilling  in  upslope 
direction." 

The  girls  only  go  that  far, 
they  wait  there  a  little  while, 
they  paint  each  other.  When 
the  men  get  through  smoking, 
then  the  girls  all  run  back  down- 
slope.  Then  when  the  men  start 
to  go  shooting  along  up,  then  the 
girls  say:  "I  see,  they  are  spilling 
in  upslope  direction."  They  hear 
them  say  "hi00uk  hi00uk."  They 
are  spilling  in  upslope  direction. 
Then  the  girls  all  run  back  down- 
slope.  They  watch  when  they 
[the  menj  first  start  in  to  shoot 
along  up.  They  all  rim  back 
downslope,  they  go  and  bathe. 
Then  they  eat.  They  fix  a  big 
feed.  They  eat  when  they  fin- 
ish bathing.  Then  whenever  the 
men-folks  come  back,  after  they 
come  back  from  the  target  shoot- 
ing, they  also  bathe,  and  then 
they  eat,  too.  At  that  time,  the 
time  of  the  target  shooting,  they 
eat  only  once  [a  day]. 


3  Their  belts  are  all  that  they  have  on. 

4  Referring  to  "spilling  up"  their  arrows,  i.  e.,  shooting  them. 
6  The  girls  of  course  do  not  smoke. 

6  They  have  eaten  no  breakfast. 

7  This  is  the  old  term  for  coming  back  down  from  target  shooting, 
his  form  of  the  verb  is  used  of  this  act  in  the  New  Year  ceremony  only. 
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3.  Pahu*t  mit  kunkupittihat  uh- 
Pahakkuv kumasuppa'a 

Patcim  u'ire*caha'ak,  patcim 
upikya're*caha;k  pafatav6'nna'an, 
('itahara  suppa  uky&'tti',  'avip- 
pux  po-kyaHti',  'itca;nitc  vur  'u- 
'a*mti  'Ikxuraf),  'axxak  usuppa*- 
ha  8  'uk6*he'ec  viri  va;  kari  pe*- 
he-raha  'uve-nnarati',  pa'u;h  9  'u- 
'ahakumti'.  Viri  va;  p6'0vu*yti 
'uhPahakkuv     pasuppa'.  'As 

ka;n  'ukri'1,  'Uhtayvarara,am,10 
viri  va;  ka;n  'avahkam  takun- 
Brvtak  pa'uhwippi',  mahPi;t  ta- 
kun0i*vtak  ka/n.  Xas  va;  tu- 
'ahakkuv  pafatavcrnna'^.  'Li- 
ve-nnati  vura  po-'ahakkumti  pe*- 
hg-raha'    hitiha-n    vufa.  Va; 

ka;n  suP  to-00rvramni  vikkyapu- 
hak  patu'trssip'.  Karixas  tu- 
'ahu'u.  Maruk  'a;h  to-ky&T 
pa'ahiram'mak.  Maruk  to-nna*. 
Wikkyap  uskuruhti'.  Xas  pam- 
maruk  'a;h  to-kyil^r. 


KaPtim  Pi -n  karu  vura  va;  kun- 
kupitti'  pamitva  kunkupittihat 
Panamni,,k,  va;  karu  vura  va; 
ka;n  kunkupitti  kahPinna'am,  va; 
karu  vura  ka;n  va;  yi00a  suppa; 
'u0vuyti  'uhPahakkuv.  Pa'as 
KaPtim  Pi -n  va;  ka;n  po*kri;  Ka- 
rukPa/ssak  n  mukkaVm. 


(how  they  used  to  do  on  th 
day  [called]  "going  towab 
tobacco") 

When  the  New  Year  ceremon 
is  about  to  take  place,  when  tl 
fatavennan  is  about  to  finis 
his  work  (he  works  10  day 
working  without  eating,  he  ea 
just  one  meal  evenings),  frw 
days  before  he  gets  through,  1 
prays  over  tobacco,  he  goes  h 
ward  tobacco.  They  call  thi 
day  "the  going  toward  tobacco 
There  is  a  rock  there,  and  the 
put  on  top  of  it  there  the  tobac< 
stems,  in  the  early  morning  tht 
put  them  on  there.  Then  tl 
fatavennan  goes  toward  it.  1 
keeps  praying  all  the  time  th; 
he  is  walking  toward  the  tobacc 
He  puts  it  in  his  wikkyapu  wh( 
he  picks  it  up.  Then  he  goes  o 
He  makes  a  fire  upslope  at  tl 
fireplace  [of  that  day].  He  go 
upslope.  He   is   packing   h 

wikkyapu.    Then  he  makes  a  fi 
upslope. 

At  Katimin  they  do  the  san 
as  they  did  at  Orleans,  and  the 
do  the  same  upriver  at  Cle 
Creek,  one  day  there,  too, 
called  "going  toward  tobacco 
The  rock  at  Katimin  is  ju 
upslope  of  Karukassak. 


8  On  the  eighth  day. 

9  Old  ceremonial  name  of  tobacco,  here  volunteered.     The  word 
scarcely  ever  used  nowadays. 

10  Mg.  where  they  spoil  (i.  e.  pray  and  throw)  tobacco.  The  roc 
and  place  are  a  little  toward  Georgie  Orcutt's  house  from  the  Orleai 
schoolhouse. 

11  The  rock  at  Katimin  spring.  The  rock  at  Katimin  is  calk 
'Uh0i-crihra'am,  mg.  where  they  put  tobacco  on. 
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Pahfl't  kunkupitti  pata'ifutcti- 
mitcsuppa  pe'criv  Ka?tim?!nn 

Pa'ifutctimitcsuppa'  pa'a;h 
pikya'ttipafatavg-nna"^,  'itaha- 
ippuwic  tu'a*pha',  tcirixxu'us. 
amuvikkyapuhak  su?  tumah- 
a,au.  Va^  picci'tc  'ukupitti  'ik- 
iahatcra;m  tuvo-nnupuk.  Ka- 
ik?a/ssak  to-ppa/tvar.  'Uhra;m 
i'g-0ti  ti'kkyan.  'As  ti^mitc 
r00aricri  pat6'pa-tvaha'ak.  Xas 
a;  patu'ippak  'i*nna/k  vura 
rpv6*nfuruk  v6*nnaram.  Ku- 
ikru'nti  vura  'f-nna'k.  Xas 
ikunkiffaf.12  Karixas  takun?a*n- 
ra0,13  'ikxaramkunic  takunPS/n- 
a0  Vxkiinic  karu.  Picci;p  'i0a'i;c 
ura  'a*xkunic  takuni'vufuk.  Ka- 
xas  'ikxarammu'k  takuntapul^:- 
uk14  pamupsi;  kyaru  pamutra,ax, 
kxaramkunicPa^nvahamfl'k. 
[am  'a;v  takunipte'ttivTa0.  Vic- 
a;n  'avahkan  karu  yi00a  takun- 
ippukrav.  Xas  pamupip0aric 
'aru  sakriv  takunllvyav.16  Xas 
amupikvas  karu  takunihyak- 
uri,  sakriv  vura  takunikyav. 
[as  va;  patcim  uvaTame'ec,  vfk- 
'apuhak  takunmahyan  patcirlx- 
i'us,  'itaharatcirlxxu,us. 


(HOW   THEY  DO   ON  THE   LAST  DAY 
OF    THE    'iCRIV    AT    KATIMIN) 

The  last  day,  when  the  medi- 
cine man  makes  the  fire,  he  takes 
along  10  sacks,  tcirixxus.  He 
puts  it  in  his  basketry  sack.  The 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  come  out 
of  the  sweathouse.  He  goes  to 
bathe  at  Karukassak.  He  is 
packing  his  pipe  in  his  hand.  He 
puts  it  [the  pipe]  by  the  water 
when  he  bathes.  Then  when  he 
comes  back  he  goes  into  the  prayer 
house.  They  [two  or  three  men] 
are  waiting  for  him  inside.  Then 
they  are  prompting  him.  Then 
they  paint  him.  They  paint  him 
black  and  red.  They  first  paint 
him  all  over  with  red.  Then 
they  transversely  stripe  his  legs 
and  arms  with  black  paint.  And 
they  paint  a  [black]  bar  across  his 
face.  And  they  paint  a  [black] 
bar  across  on  his  belly.  Then 
they  make  tight  his  back  pug. 
Then  they  stick  in  his  plume; 
they  make  it  tight.  Then  when 
he  is  ready  to  go,  they  put  the 
tcirixxus  into  the  wikkyapu 15a 
10  tcirixxus. 


12  This  verb  is  used  of  this  prompting  only.  Two  or  three  men  are 
ways  waiting  there  and  after  the  medicine  man  enters  instruct  him 
hat  to  do  for  that  day,  no  matter  who  he  is  or  how  many  times  he 
as  been  fatave>nna,an.  Tinti'm  always  answers  them  impatiently: 
a;  viira  nik  ni'a/punmuti  panikyuph6'ec,  I  know  what  to  do. 

13  They  paint  him  good  this  noon  for  the  paint  will  still  be  on  him 
hen  he  goes  to  the  yuxpint  that  evening,  and  he  wears  this  paint 
1  night,  during  the  height  of  the  ceremony. 

14  Ct.  takunxuripha',  they  stripe  him  lengthwise. 

15 1,  e.,  they  tie  his  hair  tightly  into  a  pug  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
is  hair  is  gathered  into  a  pug,  into  which  the  plume  is  stuck,  and 
lere  is  a  mink  skin  on  top  of  his  head,  the  whole  being  fastened  with 
is  string. 

isa  -pjjg  ceremonial  quiver. 
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Xas  ko-vura  takunPittcunvana; 
pa'ara'^.  Yi00a  'avansa  'i#m 
tuvonnupuk,  to-hyiv:  "KikPit- 
tcunvana'a.  Fatavg-nna;n  tu- 
v2,*fam.  Kik?ittcunvana,a.  '10- 
yaru  karu.  vufa.  Fatavg*nna;n 
tuvaVfam."  'iGyaruk  'uhyivkya-n- 
vuti  po'hyrvti'.16  K6*vura  tak- 
unPittcunvana^  pa'ara'^.  Pam- 
ukunti^v  karu  vura  takunipcivcap\ 
Takunxus  xay  nu0ittiv  pcrik- 
krkhiti'.  Va;  pu0ittrmtihap  po'- 
rikkikhe,ec.  Pa'ara  tu0ittivaha'ak 
po-rikkikho;ti,  to-ppi;p:  "Tani- 
'a/ksan'va,  tcimi  'a-vne-mtcak- 
ke'ec."  Xas  va;  kunipitti  patu- 
vS'irnupuk,  xannahitc  vura  tuta- 
xarappa00unati',  vennaram  '^'ni- 
crupattiMm.  Karixas  'ickyi  vura 
tu'ahu'u  patuvSTam.  MaP  tuva-- 
ram  'ahifam,  'Inldra'ahiram  Ma,?. 
'U;m  vura  pattce;tc  tuvSTam, 
pe  '11111888/11  'u;m  xara  xas  'uv&V- 
ramuti'. 


Then  all  the  people  hide.  On 
man  [of  the  prompters]  goes  out 
side  [the  cookhouse]  and  hollers 
"Ye  hide.  The  fatavennan  i 
going.  Ye  hide.  On  the  othe 
side  of  the  river,  too.  The  fata 
vennan  is  going."  He  is  hollei 
ing  across  river  when  he  hollers 
All  the  people  hide.  They  sto 
their  ears.16a  They  think  the; 
might  hear  the  sound  of  stepping 
They  must  not  hear  the  sound  c 
stepping.  If  one  would  hear  th 
sound  of  his  slow  striding,  h 
says:  "I  am  going  to  have  a: 
accident,  my  face  will  be  burned. 
They  say  that  when  he  comes  on 
he  strides  around  for  a  while  out 
side  of  the  door  of  the  cookhouse 
Then  swiftly  he  walks  when  h 
leaves.  He  goes  to  the  Ma  firt 
place,  to  the  fireplace  at  Inki 
[called]  Ma.  He  sets  out  alone 
the  helper  sets  out  later. 


16  The  people  of  Katimin  used  all  to  leave  their  houses  at  the  begir 
ning  of  the  New  Year  ceremony  and  camp  under  the  bank  a 
the  edge  of  the  river  during  the  10  days.  They  claimed  that  anyon 
who  would  stay  in  the  houses  at  that  time  would  not  live  long.  Th 
result  was  that  much  drying  salmon  used  to  rot  in  the  houses  durin 
these  10  days  and  be  lost.  They  are  permitted  to  enter  the  house 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fire  for  drying  the  fish,  but  are  careles 
about  attending  to  this  and  much  of  it  spoils.  Only  those  men  i: 
the  sweathouse  with  the  fatavennan  are  permitted  to  remain  in  th 
rancheria.  That  is  why  the  crier  faces  across  river  direction,  towar< 
the  people  encamped  on  the  hither  bank  and  those  on  the  Ishipishriha] 
side. 

16a  The  ears  are  stopped  by  inserting  forefingers  in  ear  holes  tightly 
pinching  with  the  thumb  the  lower  part  of  the  external  ear  agains 
the  forefinger,  and  often  in  addition  pressing  the  whole  fisted  ham 
against  the  ear.  This  effectually  closes  the  ears  to  the  sound  of  th< 
fatavennan  striding  and  stamping.  'Utaxarappa0unati',  he  strides 
'UxaprikicrHivuti',  he  stamps.  ?Urikkikho;ti',  there  is  a  sound  o 
slow  striding  or  stamping.  'Urikrrkhiti',  there  is  a  sound  of  stepping 
or  walking. 
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Xas  patu'u-m,  va;  vura  kari 
vg'cn,  papicci-tc  'ahfram  tuva- 
m'ni.  Xas  pa'ahiramti;m  vura 
,v  to-kyav.  Tutatuycunaya-tc- 
,\17  Ke-tcri;k  tirihri;k  vura 
,tutattuycuf.  Pakuha  yi;v 
ptatuyuti'.  Va;       mka;n 

>-v6-nnati  po'tattuycuruti',  su? 
rxxuti'. 

Viri  va;  ka;n  karu  pe-hg-raha 
rtayvarati  'ahiramtiMm,  pe-he-- 
hatcirixxu'us.  pe-fig-raha  po-- 
utpi  -0viiti' .  Tcimitcmahitc  vura 
)-mutpi-evuti'.  Pattuycip  va; 
;m  te-citc  'akkihti  pe-hg-raha', 
,tim?u;y  karu  vur  u' akkihti'. 
a;  vura  to-ffi-pha  pe-taharatci- 
xxu'us,  po-ve -multi'.  Karixas 
i;  pavastaranpu  -vie  Parunsa  to  -p- 
ahyan  vikkyapuhak,  patcirix- 
;pu*vic  ta'arunsa'. 

Kari  piccl'tc  pe-krivkir  kuna 
>-pta-truprav,  va;  ka;n  'upit.cip- 
inank6-ttlhe;c  passurilkkurihak 
a'ahup  Pikrittu',  po  •kritumsipriv- 

pa'ahup.  Tce-myatcva  vo-pim- 
Lyu-stihe;c  pattuycip.  Suva 
ipu'imtarana-mhitihara  pattuy- 
p,  suva  tapuma-htihara,  kari 
as  ik  'uko-he;c  pa'ahup  'ukya*t- 
'.  Vur  'u'a-punmuti  paka;n 
ipta-truprave'ec,  picci;p  takun- 
kcuppi'.  Va;  vura  kite  kya;n 
asiirukuri  kunikya-tti  yittca- 
anitc  ko-viira  kumaharinay. 

Xas  'u;m  vura  tu'Irip  pafa- 
avg-nna,an,  vuru  'uma-hiti',  'u- 
Lpunmuti  paka/n  takunikcuppi 
icci"p.  'Ariupmu-k  vura  tu'irip. 
A -pun  tu'iripkyuri.  Va;  ka;n 
u?  to-pmah  pe'krivkif.  Va; 
lira  ka;n  to-psa-mkir  pasuruk- 

17  Or  Tutaxyasunaya*tcha'. 


Then  when  he  gets  there,  he 
prays,  when  he  first  enters  the 
fireplace  gro und .  Then  he  makes 
the  place  about  the  fire  clean. 
He  sweeps  it  up  good.  He  sweeps 
a  big  wide  place.  He  is  sweeping 
disease  afar.  That  is  the  place 
where  he  prays,  when  he  sweeps, 
thinking  it  inside  [not  speaking  it 
with  his  mouth]. 

He  also  throws  around  tobacco 
there  by  the  fireplace,  the 
tcirixxus  sacks  of  tobacco;  he 
throws  the  tobacco  around.  He 
throws  it  around  a  little  at  a  time. 
He  feeds  the  tobacco  mostly  to 
Medicine  Mountain ;  he  also  feeds 
to  Lower  Mountain.  He  uses  up 
10  tcirixxus  sacks  of  tobacco  as 
he  prays.  Then  he  puts  the 
empty  buckskin  sacks  back  into 
the  wikkyapu,  the  tcirixxus  sacks 
already  empty. 

Then  he  digs  up  the  disk  seat; 
he  will -need  to  be  looking  from 
that  hole  at  the  woodpile  as  he  is 
piling  up  the  wood.  He  will  be 
looking  every  little  while  toward 
the  mountain.  When  the  moun- 
tain is  no  longer  visible,  when  he 
can  not  see  it  any  more,  then  he 
will  stop  fixing  the  wood.  He 
knows  where  to  dig;  they  show 
him  first.  They  make  the  pit 
just  there  at  that  one  place  every 
year. 

Then  the  fatavennan  digs;  he 
has  seen  it;  he  knows  the  place; 
they  have  shown  him  before.  He 
digs  it  with  a  stick.  He  digs 
down  in  the  ground.  He  finds 
that  disk  seat  there.  He  leaves 
it  in  the  hole.     He  is  going  to  sit 
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urihak.  Va;  ka;n  po'kfi'ntaki- 
crihe;c  pasurukiirihak.  Karixas 
pa'ahup  tovkyav,  to  "krittuvic  pa- 
'ahup\  'U;m  vura  vaj^  ka;n 
picci;p  tupikya/ranik  ka-kkum 
pa'ahup,  'axakya;n  ka;n  u'ip- 
pah6#savahik,  pa'ahup  ka;n  'up- 
sa'mkiranik,  pa  va;  kari  'uyirn- 
kirihe'ec.  Ta;y  torkyav  pa'ahup. 
'AkoTrpux  karu  vura  pa'ahup 
'ukya/tti'.  Vura  purafiH  'ik- 
yaTatihafa,  vura  ti'kmu*  kite 
pukya'tti'.  Surukam  tovkrittuvic 
pa'ahupka'msa',  'avahkam  pa- 
tu'ppitcas.  Tce-myatcv  upim- 
myu*sti  pattuycip,  suP  va;  ka;n 
tupikri'C  pe'krivkirak,  maruk 
tupitra'tti',  pattuycip  tupim- 
myirsti\  Po'krittunsiprivti  pa- 
'ahup, suva  patuycip  tapuma- 
•htihara,  karixas  tcrxxus  takovh 
suva   patuycip    tapumavhtihafa. 

Pa*npay  ikva  xas  tu'u;m  pe- 
mussa'an.  Karixas  tupicarav'rik. 
Pafatav6-nna;n  'u;m  vura  pu- 
tcu'phitihara,  ti;kmu*k  'utaxya0- 
0unnati  po*xxutiha;k  kiri  fa*t 
'uyii-ha'.  'U'irhkiriti  'ikninni- 
hatc  18  peTnussa,an,  pikvas 
u'lvhyat'c. 

Pato*pta*truravaha;k  pe'kriv- 
kir,  va^  kari  tuya/vha  to*xxus 
kiri  tcemya^tc  pa'a;h  nikyav, 
puxxutihara  kiri  xar  utaxraratti 
pasurukufi.  Tkya/kka;m  vura 
po\kya*tti',  'ayu'a'tc  'uya-vhiti'. 
Pavura  toTnkrnvarayva  va;hmii- 
rax  vura  kite  'uxxuti':  "Matevh- 
xara  nimya-htihe'ec."  'UkyjHti 
karu  vura  po 'htatvara,ar.       Va; 


on  it  down  in  the  hole.  Then  h 
fixes  the  wood,  he  piles  up  th 
wood.  He  had  already  gatheret 
some  wood  there  previously.  H 
had  been  by  there  twice.  He  ha< 
left  some  wood  there,  which  he  i 
going  to  burn  at  this  time.  H 
fixes  lots  of  wood.  He  make 
that  wood  without  any  ax.  H 
has  no  tool,  he  makes  it  with  hi 
hands  alone.  He  piles  big  stick 
at  the  bottom,  small  ones  on  top 
Every  once  in  a  while  he  looks  a 
the  mountain.  He  sits  down  i: 
that  hole  on  the  seat,  he  looks  up 
he  looks  at  the  mountain.  Whe 
he  is  piling  up  the  wood,  when  h 
can  no  longer  see  the  mountai 
[Medicine  Mountain],  then  h 
thinks  that  is  enough,  when  h 
can  no  longer  see  the  mountain. 

Then  after  a  while  the  helpe 
arrives.  Then  he  helps  him 
The  fatavennan  never  speaks 
with  his  hands  he  motions  wher 
ever  he  wants  anything  done 
The  helper  wears  a  mink-ski 
headband  tied  around  his  heac 
a  plume  is  sticking  up. 

When  he  digs  up  the  disk  seal 
then  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  make 
fire  soon;  he  does  not  want  th 
hole  to  be  open  a  long  time.  H 
works  hard,  because  he  is  in 
hurry.  When  he  feels  famishe< 
he  just  thinks  all  the  time:  " 
must  live  long."  He  makes  th 
fire  poker,  too.  He  makes  th 
poker  at  the  same  time  when  h 


18  He  has  a  1%-inch  wide  band  of  mink  skin  around  his  head.  I 
has  kurat  or  small  'iktakatakkahe'en  scalps  sewed  on  its  fur  side  a: 
decoration. 
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ra  kari  pa'ahup  ukyaHti,  va; 
ru  kar  ukya'tti  po-htatvara,ai'. 
<xak  'u'fppatsuruti  kusripan- 
mp  pu'ikru'htihara.  'Axxak 
ij&'tti  pa'ahup1.  Xas  va;  tu- 
n0attun'va,  va;  kari  vS-ram 
arihic.  Vaj^    'uhrirvti    pa- 

fa  'uturuyS-nnati'.19 
Xas    tu0imyuricri',    pattuycip 
)xuppihti  hitiha;n  vuf  a.     Kari- 
5  va^   tu'a'hka  pa'ahup,  pa'ip 
rituvicrihat'.  Karixas     su  P 

vakkufi.  Piric  'axxak  'u'a#p- 
ti  va;mu-k  'u0e-mya'hti  pa'a'ah, 
ft  'u;m  tce-mya;tc  'u'i-nkyuti'. 
,ssu?  tuvakkuriha'ak,  putcertc 
varuramtihara.  PatoMiifitc^u; 
'ahup  karixas  vur  upvarupram- 
Pe'mussa;n  'u;m  vura  va; 
;n  'uvurayvuti',  pa'a;h  po#- 
ikyuti  kyarih.  Su?  uku-nkurih- 
'.  Ararava^s  'u'assati',  'imfi- 
fS-k  su?  povkri'.  'Ikrivkirak 
tuntaku;  su?.  Va;s  'upa9xut- 
Darahiti'  20  ha-r  upaOxuttapa- 
i  va/smirk  pamuxva"1.  Pa- 
mfirarrkha;k  su?,  pe#miissa;n 
ri  ka;n  mu'u-0kam  plric  tu- 
:e"crrhva',  va^  'u;m  pupuxwitc 
ifrnkyutihafa. 


Pakunic  tclm  umcipicre'he^c 
Vah,  puya  vaj^  kari  peTnussa^n 
1  takunpicru*nnuprav.  Vura 
m  kunic  tupiiffa/tha'  pafata- 
nna'3!!.  To-mkrnvaray'va 21 
m  vura,  karu  vura  to'mtcax. 


makes  the  wood.  He  breaks  off 
a  couple  of  madrone  sticks;  he 
does  not  peel  them.  He  makes 
the  two  sticks.  Then  he  ties 
them  together  so  it  will  be  long. 
He  uses  it  to  hook  the  fire  around 
with. 

Then  he  makes  fire  with  Indian 
matches,  facing  the  mountain  all 
the  time.  Then  he  sets  fire  to 
the  wood,  that  which  he  has  piled. 
Then  he  gets  in  the  hole.  He  is 
holding  two  pieces  of  plant  in  his 
hands,  with  which  he  is  fanning 
the  fire,  so  it  will  burn  fast.  After 
he  has  got  down  inside,  he  does 
not  come  out;  when  the  wood  is 
all  burned  up,  that  is  the  time  he 
comes  out.  The  helper  is  walk- 
ing around  there,  while  the  fire  is 
burning.  He  sits  in  the  hole.  He 
has  on  an  Indian  blanket,  it  is  so 
hot  in  there.  He  is  sitting  in 
there  on  the  disk  seat.  He  has  an 
Indian  blanket  over  him.  At 
times  he  covers  up  his  head  with 
the  blanket.  When  it  gets  too 
hot  in  the  pit,  the  helper  then 
piles  some  brush  there  in  front, 
so  that  heat  does  not  go  on  there 
so  strong. 

When  the  fire  is  about  burned 
out,  then  they  help  him  [the  fa- 
tavennan]  out.  He  is  about  all 
in,  the  fatavennan.  He  is  fam- 
ished, and  he  is  hot,  too.  Then 
the  helper  helps  him  up  out,  he 


9  For  leaving  the  poker  stick  lying  by  the  fire  when  he  leaves  the 

iplace,  see  p.  250. 

i0  But  va;s  'u'assati',  he  is  wearing  a  blanket. 

11  Ceremonial  word  equivalent  to  to'xxuri. 
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Va;  karixas  tupicrfrnsip  pe*mus- 
sa,an,  pafatave'nna;n  tupicruTisip, 
pa'amta;p  va;  vura  kite  towo'nti 
pamu'iMc,  pa,avaxfuraxi>amta'ap. 
Xas  pasiirukkuri  takunplGxiip. 
Paku-sr  6*mmyirsti',  pakar  up- 
varippe;c  pa'ahiram. 

Xas  peTnussa^n  to-pv^l/fam, 
va;  vura  ka;n  to-psa-mkir  pa- 
fatavg-nna,an.  Po-pilvydTaha'ak 
xasik  upvS-rame;c  pafatave-n- 
na,an.  Tupihytrnnic  pafatave  Ti- 
na"^: "Tcaka'Pmitc  'ik  vura 
'i'ipaho-vic.  24  Minik  nupikrQ-nti- 
haruke'ec  patakariha'ak.  'Uxxuti' : 
"Xa-tik  'u;m  vura  tcaka'f*mitc 
'u'ippahu'u,  na;  ta;y  nanikyav 
safuk."  Pate    upva-rame'ea- 

ha'ak,25  va;  kari  tcptattuykiri 
pa'ahuptunvg'tcas,  pa'ahupPim- 
pakpa/kkat'c,  'a*k  to -ptatuykini- 
haya'tcha'  pa'ahuptunv6-tcas,  pa- 
pirictunvg-tcas,  p6#'umpakrippa- 
nati'.  Xas  va^  'ahiramy6*ram  26 
tupikkyu*kkiri  pa'uhtatvara'^. 
Va;  vura  ka';n  'iSe'cya^v  'liku'k- 
klrihva',  'ahinamtrm'mitc.  Xas 
ko'vura  tayav  pa'ahiramti'1!)!. 
KarLxas  pato*pvafip,  pa'ahiram- 
mak.  Karixas    pat6*pva/ram. 


helps  the  fatavennan  up  out. 
There  is  dust  all  over  his  [the  fa 
tavennan's]  meat,  woodpecker 
scarlet  red-clay  dust.23  Then  the; 
fill  up  the  hole.  He  is  watchin; 
the  sun  to  see  when  he  is  going  to 
leave  that  fireplace. 

Then  the  helper  starts  off;  h 
leaves  the  fatavennan  there 
When  he  finishes  up,  then  th 
fatavennan  will  go.  He  hollers  to 
the  fatavennan:  "Travel  bad 
slow!  I'll  meet  you  when  th 
time  comes."  He  thinks:  "Le 
him  travel  back  slow,  I  hav 
much  to  tend  to  downslope. 
When  he  is  going  to  go  back,  h 
sweeps  back  in  the  little  pieces  o 
wood,  the  burned  pieces  of  wood 
he  sweeps  back  good  into  the  fir 
the  little  pieces  of  wood,  the  littl 
pieces  of  brush,  which  did  no 
burn.  Then  he  lays  the  poke 
stick  with  its  tip  to  the  fire  a 
the  yoram  of  the  fire  ground.  I 
lies  tip  to  [the  fire]  all  winte 
there  at  the  fireplace.  The 
everything  is  fixed  up  good  at  th 
fireplace  ground.  Then  he  get 
out  from   there,   from  that  fire 


22  He  helps  the  fatavennan  up  out  of  the  pit  by  putting  his  hand 
under  his  armpits  and  pulling  him  out. 

23  From  the  fire. 

24  He  tells  the  fatavennan  to  go  slow  so  he  will  not  get  down  to  th 
yuxpiMt  too  early,  before  the  helper  has  finished  with  his  duties  there 
and  also  because  the  fatavennan  is  weak.  The  fatavennan  just  stay 
at  the  fireplace  a  short  time  after  the  helper  leaves,  but  spends  som 
time  where  he  stops  to  watch  the  shadow  on  the  way  down. 

25  Or:  Patcim    upvaTame"caha'ak,. 

26  'Ahiramyo-fam,  the  side  of  the  fireplace  ground  toward  Medicim 
Mountain.  But  the  other  terms  designating  the  sections  of  th< 
floors  of  living  houses  and  sweathouses  are  not  used  of  fireplac< 
grounds. 
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place.  Then  he  goes  back.  Then 
he  travels  a  long  way  downslope. 
Then  there  is  a  resting  place 
there,  Amtupitcivreripunvaram. 
Then  he  rests  there.  Then  he 
looks  at  Sugar  Loaf ;  it  [the  place] 
on  Sugar  Loaf  is  called  Aktciphi- 
tihatchan.  When  the  shadow 
comes  up  to  reach  Aktciphitihatc- 
han,  then  he  goes  back  down- 
slope.  Then  it  is  time  for  him  to 
go  back  downslope  to  the  yuxpint. 
The  helper  leaves  first  for  the 
yuxpi"t,  he  goes  back  first,  he  fixes 
everything  up  at  the  fireplace,  he 
makes  the  fire.  He  is  in  a  hurry 
lest  the  two  girls  feel  cold.  And 
he  puts  the  disk  seat  there  where 
the  fatavennan  is  going  to  sit 
down.  He  brings  it  over  from  up 
at  the  cookhouse.  The  fataven- 
nan sits  on  it  when  he  eats  in  the 
cookhouse.  The  old  women  used 
to  be  grumbling  because  the  helper 
was  slow,  because  he  does  not 
hurry  to  go  to  meet  him.  Maybe 
they  are  his  relatives.  They  are 
getting  mad.  " How  slow  he  is  in 
going  to  meet  the  fatavennan,  the 
helper  is  so  slow.  He  might  fall, 
he  is  famished,"  that's  what  they 
are  saying. 

Then  he  starts  back  upslope,  he 
goes  to  meet  the  fatavennan. 
Then  he  m.eets  him  there  up  above 


as  yf;v  saruk  tu'ippahu'u.  Xas 
|  ka;n  'upu-nvaramhiti',  'am- 
pitcPi-vre-rPipu-nvafam.27  Xas 
l;  ka;n  to-ppirn'va.  Xas  va; 
mmu-sti  Pa'a'uyitc,  'uBvuyti 
£  ka;n  'A'u-yitcak,  'Aktcf-p- 
tihatchah.  Xas  va;  ka;n  pa- 
pfkcrpraha'ak,  'Aktcrphiti- 
ttchan,  karixas  pasaruk  to-p- 
i-n'ni.28  Yakiinva;  kari  takari, 
ruk  payuxpi-ttak  'upvaramni- 
>'ec. 

Picci;p  to-pva-ram  pe*mussa;n, 
lxpi-ttak  to-pva-ram  picci^p, 
rviira  tupikya-rusf-p  pa'ahiram- 
ak,  'a;h  to-kyav,  karu  va; 
ima'i'i  uyawhiti  pe-miissa;n 
iy  pe-kyavansa  'a00i  kunPiv. 
as  pe-krivkir  ka;n  to-00aric  pa- 
tavg-na;n  va;  ka;n  'upikri-c- 
iie'ec.  Maruk  ve-nnaram  'upe-- 
,nko-ti    pe-krivkir.  Vo-kriv- 

ritti  patu'avaha;k  pafatave-n- 
i;n ve-nnaram  'i-nna'ak.  Pakew- 
/kkitcas  kunivci-phiti  tcaka- 
mmitchiti  pe-mussa,an,  putce-tc 
kru-ntihantihafa.  Ha*ri  mu- 
mPara;r  pafatave-na'^.  Ta- 
in Pixvi-pha'.  "Hi-  putcg-tc 
kru-ntihantihafa,  hi  'utcaka- 
tchiti  pemussa,an."  Xay  'ukyi- 
m'ni,  to-mki-nvaray'va,"  va; 
inippg-nti'. 

Karixas  tupikfu-kra'a,  maruk 
ipikru-ntihar  pafatave-nna'an. 
as  ka;n  xas  to-kmarihivrik  'ara- 

27  Upslope  of  Ernest  Conrad's  house.  The  fatavennan  always  sits 
3wn  under  the  white  oak  tree  there  and  leans  against  its  trunk,  with 
fes  fixed  on  Sugar  Loaf. 

28  This  brings  it  about  that  the  fatavennan  reaches  the  yuxpiMt 
ith  the  sun  just  up,  and  always  at  the  same  time  of  day. 
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rama*m.  Xas    xakka;n    xas 

takunpiriiva-kiri  'ahifam.      'Iffu9 
'u'aho'ti  pe*mussa,an. 

Xas  takunPi-pma',  yuxpitPahi- 
fam.  Yane-kva  tatta;y  pa'ara"^, 
pa'ira/nsa'. 


the  rancheria.  Then  both  of  the 
come  back  to  the  fireplace.  T 
helper  walks  behind. 

Then  they  get  back  there, 
yuxpi"t  fireplace.      Behold  th< 
are  many  people  there,  Irahiv  s 
tenders. 


IX.  Pahft't    mit    kunkupe-h6Tatihat   pevhg'raha   po^kuphakka'm- 

ha'akx 

(HOW  THEY  SMOKED  TOBACCO  AT  THE  GHOST  DANCE1) 

A  full  account  in  text  has  been  obtained  of  the  coming  of  the 
lost  dance  to  the  Karuk  in  1870,  but  will  be  published  elsewhere. 
3th  Karuk  and  White  man  tobacco  and  styles  of  smoking  were 
nstantly  indulged  in.  The  forcing  of  young  children  in  attendance 
the  dances  to  smoke  was  a  feature  entirely  novel  to  the  Karuk; 
e  the  text  below;  also  page  215. 

The  following  text  describes  smoking  at  the  ghost   " sings"  in 
neral : 


HS/ri  vura  mit  suppa-ha  ka'iru 
Jkunparuii'vana,tihat',la  'ikxa- 
m  'u;m  vura  hitiha^n  mit. 

Tkxurar,  papuva  xay  'rhvd- 
,'ap,  piccl'tc  xannahite  vura 
inpippuTivuti',  karixas  plcci;p 
kunPihgrana'a,  kowura  pata- 
mPiheTana'21,  pa'asiktavansa 
i,ru  vura.  Kowura  pa'axi;tc  karu 
ira  takinPihSTava0,  takinippeT 
•hg'ri.  Karixas  patakunpaku- 
hvana'a,  yi00a  piccf'tc  tu'ari- 
3ri  papakkufi,  kukku^m  takun- 
ppii'n'va,  pataxxaraha;k  pe*k- 
ram  kukku;m  kari  takunpip- 
i-n'va.  Kari  kyiikku;m  kowura 
kunpih6-rana'a.  Kari  kyukku;m 
kunpi-hvana'a,  takunpipakiirih- 
,na'a.  Te"kxaram?appapvari 

ri  takunko-ha',  pate-kxaram- 
ppapvariha'ak. 


They  used  sometimes  to  dance 
in  the  daytime  [at  the  Ghost 
dance],  but  it  was  nights  that  they 
danced  all  the  time. 

In  the  evening  before  they 
dance,  first  they  rest  for  a  while. 
At  that  time  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  smoke;  all  of  them 
smoke,  the  women  folks  also. 
All  the  children,  also,  they  force 
to  smoke;  they  tell  them,  "You 
fellows  smoke. "  Then  when  they 
sing,  one  of  them  first  starts  the 
song.  Then  again  they  rest,  when 
it  is  well  along  in  the  evening. 
Then  all  of  them  smoke  again. 
Then  again  they  dance,  again 
they  sing.  At  the  middle  of  the 
night  is  the  time  they  quit,  when 
the  night  is  already  at  its  half. 


1  Also  translated  "round  dance." 

la  The  Indians  called  it  "sing,"  not  "dance." 
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XX.  Pahti't  mit  kunkupevhe'rahitihat  pa'arare'0tittahiv 

(HOW    THEY    SMOKED    AT    INDIAN    CARD    GAMES) 

The  principal  gambling  game  of  the  Karuk  is  "Indian  cards," 
form  of  the  hand  game,  which  is  accompanied  by  singing  and  drur 
ming.  The  game  was  intense,  luck  medicine  opposing  luck  medicir 
and  considerable  property  being  constantly  involved.  There  us« 
to  be  much  passing  around  of  the  pipe  at  these  gambling  assemblage 
but  it  was  considered  unbusinesslike  for  one  to  smoke  while  in  tl 
act  of  gambling. 

Pamitva    taxxaravg'ttak    ve'0-  In    the  old  times   the    Indii 

titta/nsa    pumit     'ihe-ratihaphat  card  players  did  not  smoke  whi 

pakuni0tI'tvana,tiha'ak,         pata-  they  were   playing.     When  th< 

kunP6*ric   xas   mit   vura   takuni-  got  through,  then  they  smoke 

he^r.1  Pe-muskinvaTisa  va;  'u;m-  The  onlookers  smoked  now  ar 

kun  'ik 2  kunih^-ratihat'.     Payg-m  then.     Now    all    smoke — Whi 

vura    ko'vura    takunih6Tana-ti',  man  tobacco, 
'apxanti  *tc  Pihe  Taha' . 

1  Or  va^  mit  vura  karixas  kunihgTatihat  patakunPeTicriha' 
instead  of  these  five  words. 

2  Or  va^  nik  mit  'u;mkun  instead  of  these  three  words. 
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XXI.  PayiOuva  ko;  kuma'an'nav,  paku;k  tcu*ph  u'lrmmahiti 

pehg'rahak 

(VARIOUS  FORMULA  WHICH  MENTION  TOBACCO) 

1.  Kitaxrihara'araraxusipmurukkarihe-rar  l 

ROTECTIVE   SMOKING   MEDICINE   OF   THE    [KATIMIN]    WINGED    IKXARE- 

YAV) 

The  following  formula  is  Kitaxrihar  medicine  used  for  protecting 
le  against  his  enemies.  It  relates  how  one  of  the  class  of  savage 
:xareyavs,  called  Kitaxrihars,  lit.  Winged  Ones,  dwelling  at  Katimin, 
ith  his  tobacco  smoke  overcame  "Him  Who  Travels  Above  Us," 
ie  Sun.  No  greater  power  is  attributed  in  Karuk  mythology  to 
ly  person  or  substance  than  that  here  related  of  tobacco. 


Hirka  hinupa  'i"m,  'i;m  '6*k 
BivSane'n'a/tcip  Vakg-m'mic. 
ik6*kkaninay  vura  Vake -micas 
n  kunftppa/n'nik:  "Na;  nik 
•kkyare'ec."  Tcavura  puffa-t 
np!'kyaravaraphahik.  Va;  mu- 
x  kite  'ixxutihahik :  "Na;  karu 
e-m'mic."  Viri  ky6'vura  'i*n 
Lussg-raphahik:  "Na;  nik  ni'k- 
are'ec,"  pavura  k6'kkaninay 
ak^-m'mic.  Karuma  'i;m  kyar 
ussa-n'nik:  "Na;  karu  Ke'mic. 
a;  puraffa-t  'i*n  vura  ne'kkyare*- 
lafa.  Na;  karu  KeTnic." 
Xas  ta'ifutctf-m'mitc.  K6#- 
ira  '!*n  takunikyawarihva',  pa- 
mxuti':  "I^irinuykyar."  Vura 
,kunPipce'ek.  Puffa-t  'f-n  vura 
i'kkyafap.  Xas  ta'ifutcti'm'- 
itc,  Paynanu'avahkam'aho-tih- 
i,  'uppi-p :  "Na;  xasikn!  -kkyare'ec. 
ikiin  na;  plric  tapa;n  vura  nf-k- 


Where  art  thou,  thou  Savage 
One  of  the  Middle  of  the  World 
Here?  The  Savage  Ones  of  every 
place  said:  "I  will  kill  him." 
They  never  killed  thee.  All  that 
thou  didst  was  to  think:  "I  too 
am  a  Savage  One."  They  all 
thought:  "I  will  kill  thee,"  the 
Savage  Ones  of  every  place. 
Thou  thoughtst:  "I  too  am  a 
Savage  One.  Nothing  can  kill 
me.     I  too  am  a  Savage  One." 


Then  the  last  one  [the  last 
Savage  One]  came.  All  had  tried 
to  kill  him,  thinking:  "Would 
that  we  could  kill  him."  They 
could  not  kill  him.  Nothing 
could  kill  him.  Then  the  last 
one,  He  Who  Travels  Above  Us, 
said:    "I    will    kill    him.     Even 


1  Or    kitaxrihare-hg-far,    what    the    Winged    One    smoked    with, 
iraraxusipmurukkar,  protective  medicine,  which  keeps  the  user  from 


jing  killed  by  medicine  pronounced  against  him. 
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kyaratti'.  Na;  k6-mahitc  vura 
tanimmyu-sti',  yati  kunfeyic,  pa- 
tanimmyu-stiha'ak.  Ya/nik  pana- 
niyupatc  uvg\hrupramtiha'ak,  ka- 
ri  takuni>H0vana'a.  Viri  na;  ni- 
xxiiti:  Na;  xasik  nipi'kkyarava- 
re'ec." 

Karixas  'uxxus,  '6*k  'I0iv0ane-n- 
a/ttcip  Vakg-m'mic,  xas  'uxxus: 
"Hfi-t  'ata  panikyuphe'ec?"  '6-k 
'I0iv0ane-n?a-tcip  Vakg-m'mic  tu- 
'a-pun'ma:  "Karuma  tanavg't.- 
cip  Paynanu'avahkam'aho-tihan 
I'm." 

Xas  'u'g-0iicuk  pamu'uhra'am, 
'uxxus:  "Na;  karu  Ke-mic." 
'Uxxus:  "Na;  karu  ta;y  nanihe-- 
raha',  na;  kar  ikplhan  nanihe-ra- 
ha'."  Tcavura  tap&-npay  to*m- 
ku-hruprav.  Xas  'uxxus:  "Sil-m 
'ickye-cti;m  vura  ku;k  ni'u-m- 
me'ec."  Ta'ittam  va;  k\i;k  'u- 
'u-mmahe'en.  Xannahicitc  vur 'u- 
turay'va.  Yanava  ka;n  'uyil'- 
hiti',  'asivcufuk,  'ickye'ctimPasiv- 
curuk.     To'mku'hrupra^. 


'Aya  ta'ittam  'uhg-rahg'en. 
Xas  'uxxus:  "Na;  karu  Ke-mic. 
Na;  nixyuti':  "Na;  piiva  'i-n  na- 
pi-kkyaravare*cara,  po'msakka- 
raha;k  pananiheTaha-mku'uf." 
Viirav  uhg-rati'.  Tcavura  ta- 
pa-npay tuvaruprav  Pakirsra'. 
Xannahicitc  p6*pturay'va,  '6*k 
'l0iv0ane-nPa-tcip  Vakg-m'mic. 
Vurav  uhe-rati'.  Pikcip  kyunic 
tuvakurrhva  paxumpi-0van  pe-- 
0iv0a-nne'en.  Ta'aPvannihitc 
'ukri'1.  "Puya  'ip  nlppa'at,  ho-y 
'if  'i;m  'i-n  napi-kkyaravare'ec." 
Hinupa  to -my  u -mm  pe'he-raha-m- 


bushes    I    kill.     I    look    at    th 
bushes  a  little  while,  and  beho 
they  fall  over,  as  I  look  at  then 
I  think:  I  can  kill  him." 


Then  he  thought,  he  the  Savag 
One  of  the  Middle  of  the  Worl 
Here,  then  he  thought:  "Whs 
shall  I  do?  "  The  Savage  One  c 
the  Middle  of  the  World  Hei 
knew:  "He  Who  Travels  Abo\ 
Us  is  already  starting  to  attac 
me  this  [day]." 

Then  he  took  out  his  tobacc 
pipe,  he  thought:  "I  too  am 
Savage  One."  He  thought:  " 
have  much  smoking  tobacco,  ac 
my  tobacco  is  strong."  The 
presently  there  was  heat  comic 
up  [from  the  east].  Then  1 
thought:  "I  will  go  downslope  j 
the  edge  of  the  river."  Then  1 
went  thither.  He  looked  arour 
for  a  while.  Behold  there  was 
good  place  there,  under  an  ove 
hanging  rock,  by  the  edge  of  tl 
river  under  an  overhanging  roc 
There  was  heat  coming  up. 

Behold  then  he  started 
smoke.  And  he  thought:  "I  t( 
am  a  Savage  One.  I  think:  I 
will  not  kill  me,  when  he  smelle 
my  tobacco  smoke."  He  ke 
smoking.  Then  presently 
Sun  came  up.  For  a  little  whi 
he  looked  around,  the  Savaj 
One  of  the  Middle  of  the  Wor 
Here.  He  kept  smoking.  Dir 
ness  was  entering  the  deep  plac 
[the  gulches  and  canyons]  of  tl 
earth.  He  [the  Sun]  was  alreac 
high.  "Indeed,  I  said  it,  in  r 
wise  canst  thou  kill  me."     Beho 
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u 'uf,  Paku'sra'.  "Viri  tava  'f-n 
a'a-punmaha'ak,  piirafa/t  vura 
•n  'i-kkyare-cap."  Piiya  'i;m 
e'ppa-n'nik,  'i;m  '6'k  'I0iv0ane-n- 
i-tcip  Vakg-m'mic. 
Kara  'u;m  vo-ppa/n'nik,  Pay- 
anu'avahkam'aho'tihan:  "Pu- 
inupa  ffi't  'f-n  prkyaravare-cap." 

PahQ-t  mit  kunkupe'hg  Tahiti- 
hat  pamukiinva'ssan  takunma- 
ha'ak 

Picci;p  tuhyanakku;  pe'he-ra- 
pj).  Xas  va;  vur  'us&Tivuti'. 
as  patoTnmaha;k  pa'Pn  kunvi-- 
.ti',  'a^ppun  tcrkrrc.  Xas  tu- 
l,er.  "Kiri  va;  'u;m  sakkar, 
i'l'  navf'hiti',  kir  u;m  sakkar. 
u'ipharinaypQTnmahe'cafa, 
iva  'u;m  sakkaraha'ak  panani- 
^raha'mku'uf."  Puxutihap  viira 
1/  f£*t  patuhe'er,  kunxuti  viira 
;m  tuhe'er. 

Pahirt  Vi'tvi;t  ukupha/n'nik 
pamarukParara'rnkin0affipanik 
pamutunvi'V,  pahfi-t  'uku- 
pe'hg'rahanik 

'Uknr.   'Ata  hariva  kunPara-ra- 

tihanik. 

'Itro'p  pamutunvrvhanik  Vrt- 

't,2      ko'vura     'aficnihannitcas- 

inik.      PamukunPikmahatcra;m 

mParaTahitihanik,       pamukun- 

,kka  ko*va.      Pa/npay  tcavura3 

kke-tcas,      takunPakkunva/nhi- 

i,a. 

Karixas  'i0a;n  kumamahPi;t  ko*- 

ira  kunPakkunvan'va.    Xas  'ik- 

lrar     pakunpavyihuk,     yanava 

00a  purafatta,ak.    Hinupa  yf60a 

pu'ippakara. 


the  Sun  swooned  away  from  the 
tobacco  smoke.  "He  that  knows 
my  way  will  never  be  killed." 
Thou  saidst  it,  Thou  Savage  One 
of  the  Middle  of  the  World  Here. 
And  he  too,  He  Who  Travels 
Above  Us,  said:  "Behold  nobody 
will  kill  him." 

(HOW   THEY   SMOKED    WHEN    THEY 

SAW  AN  ENEMY) 

First  he  prays  over  the  tobac- 
co. Then  he  packs  it  around. 
Then  if  he  sees  somebody  that 
hates  him,  he  sits  down  on  the 
ground.  Then    he    smokes. 

"Would  that  he  smell  it,  he  who 
hates  me,  would  that  he  smell  it. 
He  will  not  live  another  year, 
if  he  smells  it,  my  tobacco  smoke." 
They  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  to  his  smoking,  they 
think  he  is  just  smoking. 

(WHAT  LONG-BILLED  DOWITCHER 
DID  WHEN  THE  MOUNTAIN  GIANT 
ATE  UP  HIS  CHILDREN,  HOW  HE 
SMOKED) 

Ukni.  They  were  living  there 
for  a  long  time. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  had  five 
children,  all  of  them  boys.  They 
lived  in  their  sweathouse,  together 
with  their  father.  Then  later 
on  they  were  already  big  children, 
old  enough  to  hunt. 

Then  one  morning  all  of  them 
went  out  hunting.  Then  when 
they  came  back  that  evening, 
behold  one  of  them  was  missing. 
Behold  one  did  not  come  back. 


2  The    Long-billed    Dowitcher, 
lay). 


Limnodromus   griseus    scolopaceus 


Or  tcavura  p&Tipay. 
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Kukku;m  'imya;n  kunPakkun- 
van'va.  Kukku^m  vura  yi00a 
puxay  'ippakafa. 

Xas  kukku;m  vura  'imya;n  kun- 
Pakkunvan'va.  Kukku;m  vura 
yi00a  puxay  'Ippakafa. 

Xas  kiikku^m  vura  'imya;n 
posuppavha  kunPakkunvan'va. 
Kukku^m  vura  'ikxurar  yanava 
yi00a  purafatta'ak,  tapu'lppakafa. 

Pukiinic  xiitihara  hu-t  papih- 
nHcit'c.  Yittce'tc  kite  krsa/m. 
Xas  vaj^  vur  u'akkun'var  karuma 
tapattce^tc.  Karixas  kumatej^tc 
puxay  vura  'ippakara  'ikxurar. 

Kg/rim  vura  texxus  Vrtvit- 
pihniMtc,  kaTim  vura  to*xxus, 
tapuffa'at  pamutunviMv.  Xas 
'imya^n  posuppavha  xas  papih- 
n!-tcitc  uxxus:  "Tcimi  kyanpap- 
pivan'vi  manik  na;  kar  Ikxare*- 
yav.  F&*t  'ata  'in  pa'e-ru;n 
takinpikyav."  Karixas  pamu- 
'akavakkir  kite  'u'6*00uhi,4  karu 
pamu'uhra;m  vura  kite  'u'6'e0. 
Karixas  maruk  'ukfu\kra'.  Tcem- 
yatcva  kite  'upihgTati'.  Yl;v 
maruk  tu'ahu'u.  Xaska;n  ukri-c- 
ri'.  Viri  pammaruk  pay  'uku-p- 
ha'.  Tcimaxmay  maruk  'Ikxa- 
reyav 'ukvirippuhi.  Karixas 
uxxus:  "Karuma  vaj;  'ata  pay 
'fii 5  pananitunvi;y  'In  ta'e-ru;n 
kinpikyav."  Tcavura  pS/npay 
ta'u-mukitc  'u'um,  pa'ipa  maru 
kukviripunihanhat.6  Karixas 

ka;n 'u'um.     Xas  upi-p:  "Pami- 
tiinvi^v      'at      ipappimvana'ti'." 


The  next  day  they  went  hunt- 
ing again.  Again  one  did  not 
come  back. 

Then  on  the  next  day  they  went 
hunting  again.  Again  one  did 
not  come  back. 

Then  the  next  day  they  went 
hunting  again.  Again  in  the 
evening  one  was  missing,  did  not 
come  back. 

It  was  as  if  the  old  man  never 
noticed.  There  was  just  one 
left.  Then  he  went  hunting, 
even  alone.  Then  that  night 
he  did  not  come  back  in  the 
evening. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Old  Man 
felt  awfully  bad,  he  felt  awfully 
bad,  he  did  not  have  any  more 
boys.  Then  when  morning  came, 
then  the  old  man  thought:  "Let 
me  go  to  look  for  them,  I,  too, 
am  an  Ikxareyav.  I  wonder  what 
it  is  that  cleaned  us  out."  Then 
he  just  took  down  his  quiver,  and 
took  his  pipe.  Then  he  climbed 
upslope.  Every  once  in  a  while 
he  smoked.  He  went  a  long 
way.  Then  he  sat  down  there. 
Then  he  looked  upslope.  Then 
behold  upslope  an  Ikxareyav  came 
running  down.  Then  he  thought : 
"I  guess  this  is  the  one  who 
cleaned  out  my  sons."  Then 
he  came  near,  he  who  had  come 
running  down  from  upslope. 
Then  he  came  there.  Then  he 
said:  "I  guess  you  are  looking 
for    your    children."     Then    he 


4  From  where  it  was  hanging. 

6  Or  'in  pay  for  pay  'iMn. 

6  From  maruk  kuh  'ukviripunihanhat'. 
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£as  uprp:  "Kamma  na^Maruk- 
ara,ar.7  Kunipitti  'i;m  pammi- 
ijnyrv  tapiiffa'at."  Puxay  vura 
ihivrkyafa,  pakuntcuphunlc 

o-ti'. 

Xas  vura  tutcuphunickyu'u,  xas 
ip6"r:  "Tcimi  pananixuska/mhar 
a'ksun."  Xas  u'axxay.  K6-ma- 
dtc  vur  u'affic,  'axxak  xas  uphic- 
ip\  Xaskunic  tu'ay  PamarukPa- 
a,ar.  Patcvi;v  u;m  vura  puku- 
dc  fa'txiitihafa,  karuma  'u;m 
Ll-namiacit'c.  Karuma  'u;m  vura 
dk  tu'a/piin'ma:  "Va;  'i*n  pana- 
dtunvi;v  pa'6Tii;n  takinpikyav." 
iii?  vo'xuti'. 


Xas  Pamaruk?ara;r  'upi-p: 
'Tcimi  panani'ulira;m  va;  kun  8 
hte-fi." 9  Xas  'u'axxay.  Kuk- 
:u;m  viira  vo'ku'pha',  'axxak  xas 
phiccip  pa'uhra*m. 

Xas  Pamaruk?ara;r  'uxxus: 
Tcimi  kanikfu-kkira'a,  manik- 
I-narhitc."  Ka;n  'u;m  'a -pun 
as  ukfukkira'a.  Hinupa  surukam 
Q'arihik.  Puxay  vura  mahara, 
6*va  'u;m  nf-namitc.  Karuma 
lj^m  maruk  t6*kvlripura'a. 

Tcaviira  yi,;v  maruk  tcrkviri- 
iira'a.  Yanava  ka;n  para'm'var. 
Vittam  uphiccipre*he;n  papa- 
a-m'var.  Tcaviira  yi;v  maruk 
5,kfii'kra'a.    Xas  saruk  'upitfak- 


said:  "I  am  a  Mountain  Person. 
They  sax  you  have  not  any 
children  any  more."  He  did 
not  answer,  when  he  was  being 
talked  to. 

Then  he  kept  on  talking  to 
him,  he  told  him:  "Shoot  my 
bow."  Then  he  took  it.  He 
touched  it  a  little  bit;  he  picked 
it  up  as  two  pieces.  It  looked 
like  the  Mountain  Person  was 
afraid  of  him.  It  looked  like 
that  bird  never  thought  anything 
[in  the  way  of  fear],  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  small.  He 
knew:  "That  is  the  one  who  has 
cleaned  out  my  sons."  He 
thought  that  inside. 

Then  the  Mountain  Person 
said:  "Now  smoke  my  pipe." 
Then  he  took  it.  He  did  the 
same  thing  again,  picked  it  up 
as  two  pieces. 

Then  the  Mountain  Person 
thought:  "Let  me  catch  hold  of 
him,  he  is  small."  He  just  caught 
hold  of  the  ground  there.  Behold 
he  jumped  under  him  [through 
by  the  Mountain  Person's  legs]. 
He  did  not  even  see  him,  he  was 
so  small.  He  [Long-billed  Dow- 
itcher]  was  running  upslope. 

Then  he  ran  far  upslope.  Be- 
hold there  was  a  wedge  there. 
Then  he  picked  up  that  wedge. 


7  Lit.  Upslope  Person.  Persons  of  this  race  were  hairy,  large, 
trong,  stupid,  crude,  and  were  sometimes  seen  by  the  Indians  in 
tie  woods.  They  lived  in  rocky  dells  far  upslope.  Some  of  the 
ounger  Indians  call  them  "gorillas." 

8Kuha  means  now  in  turn  (after  breaking  my  bow),  the  next 
aing,  and  shows  that  Mountain  Person  was  mad. 

9  Tamtirak,  Fritz  Hansen's  mother's  brother,  used  to  say:  Xuskam- 
ar  'u;m  pun6'hr6*vicara,  nani'uhra^m  'u;m  nihrO'vic,  I  won't  use 
ly  bow,  I'll  use  my  pipe  (to  kill  anybody). 
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kuti'.  Viri  kuna  saruk  upik- 
firkra;  Maruk?ara,ar,  saruk.  Ta- 
pas  u'aytihanik.  Xas  va;  ka;n 
'umma  'asakka/msa'.  Ta'ittam 
vo'paraksuro^heTi  pa'as. 10  Xas 
'upernvana;  pa'as:  "Saruk  kik- 
PiruvoTiinnrhvi'."  Ta'ittam 

vo  -0antcarassahe;n  passaruk  pik- 
firkra'tihan.  'U0antcarastcaras, 
passaruk  pikfu#kra*tihan. 


Karixas  'ukf\rkra'a.  'Upappim- 
vana#ti  pamutiinvi'V.  'Uxuti': 
"Manik  yaxe;k  vura  nipmahe;c 
pamukunPippi'."  Tcavura  yi;v 
maruk  tu'u'm,  vitkiriccufuk.  Ya- 
nava ka/n.  Viri  xannahitc  vur 
uturay'va.  Yanava  kipa  tcan- 
tca;f  unampi'9va  pamukunfippi'. 
Piiya  vo*xxus:  "Va;  hinupa  '6*k 
pay  pannanitunvi;v  'e*ru;n  ta- 
kinpikyav." 

Karixas  ko*vura  'upifikaya'tc- 
ha',  pamukunPippi'.  Yanava 
ka;n  'ukra;m  u'i*0ra\  Ta'ittam 
va;  ka;n  'upu0ankurihvahe'en. 

Karixas  upva-fam.  Piiya  va; 
xas  u'i'pma',  pamukrivra,am. 
Viri  taxannahicitc  yiQumasva  ku- 
nipv6"iafurukti.  Hinupa  va;  ka;n 
suP  talmnpimta/mvana;  pokra;m 
suP.  Hinupay  n  takunpavyihuk 
pamukun  Pikrivra'am. 

Kupannakanakana.  Puya  va; 
Vi'tvi;t  ukupha-n'nik,  upo'nvu'k- 
kanik  pamutunvi'V.  Tce-mya;tc 
'ik  vur  Icya/t  'imci'nna/vic. 
Nanivassi  viirav  e-kiniyS'atc. 
Tc£-mya;tc  'ik  vura  'Ataytcuk- 
kinatc  'i'irnnuprave'ec. 


Then  far  upslope  he  went.  Ther 
he  looked  downslope.  Down- 
slope  Mountain  Person  was  com- 
ing back  up,  downslope.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  him.  Ther 
he  saw  some  big  rocks  there 
Then  he  was  wedging  off  rocks 
Then  he  told  the  rocks :  "Ye  slide 
downslope!"  Then  the  rocks 
mashed  the  one  downslope  whe 
was  coming  back  up.  They 
mashed  him  all  up,  him  down- 
slope  who  was  coming  up. 

Then  he  climbed  up.  He  was 
looking  for  his  children.  H( 
thought:  "I  might  find  th( 
bones."  Then  he  got  a  long  waj 
up,  under  the  ridge.  Beholc 
they  were  there.  He  looked 
around  for  a  while.  Beholc 
their  bones  were  scattered 
white.  Then  he  thought:  "Tl 
is  where  they  cleaned  out  mj 
children." 

Then  he  picked  them  all  up 
their  bones.      He  saw  a  lake  wai 
lying  there.        Then  he  soaked 
them  in  there. 

Then  he  went  back.  Then  hi 
got  home,  to  his  living  house 
Then  a  little  later  they  were  al ! 
coming  back  in  [into  the  living 
house]  one  at  a  time.  Beholc 
they  got  alive  in  there  in  the  lake 
Behold  it  was  that  they  all  came 
back  to  their  living  house. 

Kupannakanakana.  Long- 

billed  Dowitcher  did  that 
brought  back  his  children.  Shine 
early,  Spring  Salmon,  hither  up- 
river.  My  back  is  straight. 
Grow  early,  Spring  Cacomite. 


10  An  Ikxareyav  could  do  anything. 

11  Or  hinupa  pay. 
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Kah0uxrivickyuruhar     mutun-  (kahouxrivick^uruhar's  child- 

ve'rahappiric,  pa  'u;m  viira  va;  birth  medicine,  how  he  used 

muppiric      upikyS/nik     pamu-  his  pipe  as  medicine) 
'uhra'3™. 


Hu*ka     hinupa     'i;m     Karuk 
0iv0ane*ippan       Va0uxrivickyii- 
Lihar?    Karuk    ?i0iv0ane*nPippan 
'aramsi'pren'nik.        T;m      vur 
'aho'tihaiiik.  Yuruk       'i0iv- 

ane *n  Pippan    'iva Tammutihahik . 

Karixas  '6*k  'i0iv0ane-n?a'tcip 
varammhahik.  Yanava  pevk- 
ar6yav  vura  takunimfipicni- 
aya/tcha',  pa'anevkyavlrnsa'. 
karixas  'ipeTaphanik:  "'&k 
ikxareyav  tcim  u'!'kkyama- 
e'ec.12  Pe\kxareyav  k6*vura 
a^  ka;n  tahahik,  pa'ane'kya- 
a-nsa'.  Xas  Kah0uxrivickyuru- 
ar  'upprp:  "Na;  kar  'Ikxare-- 
av."  Xas  uxxus:  "Karuma 
a^  nani'uhra;m  vura  kite  nuxak- 
a^nbiti',  va^  kar  Ikxareyav." 
[as  'f-nnS/k  'uvo'nfufuk.  Tu- 
stxxanna*ti  vura.  Xaspamu'uh- 
i;m  V6-0ricuk.13  Xas  'upprp: 
Na^  kar  Ikxareyav.  Naj^  vura 
ay  nanixe\hva;s  '!•  nik  napipca- 
ivrikke'ec."  Ta'ittam  kd;k 
L'u-mmahe,en.  Karixas  'u- 
a0akhrcrihe;n  u  mu'iffu0kam. 
[as  'upippur  pamu'uhra'am. 
[as  uppi-p:  "Na;  kar  Ikxare*- 
av."  Karixas  'usyu'nkiv  pa- 
tu'uhra,am,  tcaka'lTnitc  vura 
6-syu-nkivti',  p6'tcirphfti\15 
Xas  nani'uhra;m,  tcimi  Pe\k- 
ireyav   kamtunv6Tahi\"     Viri 


Where  art  thou,  0uxrivickyuru- 
har  of  the  Upriver  End  of  the 
World?  Thou  earnest  from  the 
upriver  end  of  the  world.  He 
was  walking  along.  He  was  go- 
ing downriver  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  world. 

Then  thou  didst  enter  the  mid- 
dle place  of  the  world  here.  Be- 
hold all  the  Ikxareyavs  had  all 
gathered  there,  the  brush  doctors. 
Then  they  told  thee:  "An  Ikxa- 
reyav here  is  about  to  go  outside." 
All  the  Ikxareyavs  were  there, 
the  brush  doctors,  Then  Upriver 
Guxrivickyuruhar  said:  "I,  too, 
am  an  Ikxareyav."  Then  he 
thought:  "I  am  just  along  with 
my  pipe.  I  am  an  Ikxareyav, 
too."  Then  he  went  inside. 
They  were  just  crying.  Then  he 
took  his  pipe  out  [of  his  basketry 
quiver].  Then  he  said:  "I  am  an 
Ikxareyav,  too.  This  my  pipe 
sack  can  help  me."  Then  he 
went  over  to  her.  Then  he  knelt 
at  her  feet.  Then  he  untied  his 
pipe.  Then  he  said:  "I  am  an 
Ikxareyav,  too."  Then  he  pulled 
his  pipe  out  [of  his  pipe  sack],  just 
slowly  he  was  pulling  it  out,  talk- 
ing. "Then  my  pipe,  may  this 
Ikxareyav  give  birth  to  the  child." 
Then  he  pulled  out  his  pipe, 
then  all  at  once   behold   a  baby 


12  Mg.  is  going  to  die. 

13  Or  nik  1-n. 

14  With  both  knees  on  the  floor,  at  the  feet  of  the  sick  woman,  who 
as  lying  on  the  floor. 

16  He  pulled  the  pipe  out  of  the  pipe  sack  little  by  little. 
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po'syii'nkiv  pamu'uhra,am,  tci- 
maxmay  'axi^tc  'uxrar.  Xas  'ux- 
xus:  "Na;  hinupa  kite  'Ikxa- 
reyav.  Viri  Ya*s?ara  'u;m  karu 
vura  vo'kuphe^c,  tava^  '!•  na'a/- 
punmaha,ak.  Ya-sPara  'u;m  karu 
vura  pfric  upiky&wic  pamu'uh- 
ra^m."  16  Puya  'u;m  vo-pha/n'- 
nik  Kah6uxrivickyuruhaf . 

Vlri  naj^  kite  *tm  nu'a/punmuti'. 
Piiya  'i;m  ve'phirn'nik,  Kah0ux- 
rivickyuruhaf :  "Ya/sPara  'u;m 
karu  vura  vaj;  ptric  'upiky&wic 
pamu'uhra,am,  patava;  '!*n  na'a*- 
punmaha'ak."  'I;m  ve\kyii- 
phirn'nik,  Kah0uxrivickyuruhaf. 


cried.  Then  he  thought:  "I  am 
the  best  Ikxareyav,  Human  wil 
do  the  same,  if  he  knows  about 
me.  Human  also  will  make  brush 
with  his  pipe."  Upriver  Gux- 
rivickyuruhar  said  it. 


I  only  know  about  thee.  Be 
hold  thou  didst  say  it,  Uprive 
6uxrivickyuruhar :  ' '  Human  wi] 
again  make  his  pipe  into  brush 
whoever  knows  about  me."  Thu 
thou  didst,  Upriver  8uxrivickyu 
ruhar. 


16  For  only  brush  is  addressed  in  brush  medicine,  and  he  addressee 
his  pipe. 


XXII.   'Ihe-rah  uOvuykirahina-ti  yiOiiva  kumatcu-pha\ 

(VARIOUS    NAMES    WHICH    MENTION    TOBACCO) 

1.  PeheTaha#mva'an. 

(THE    "TOBACCO    EATER"    [BIRD]) 

A  bird,  identified  from  pictures  in  Dawson's  Birds  of  California 
md  elsewhere  as  Nuttall's  Whippoorwill,  Plialaenoptilus  nuttalli 
luttalli  Audubon,  is  named  'iheTaha'mva'4!!,  tobacco  eater.1  De- 
icriptions  of  its  habits  also  fit  those  of  the  whippoorwill.  None  of 
lie  informants  have  known  why  the  bird  is  so  called,  or  whether  it  is 
iaid  to  have  eaten  tobacco  or  its  seed  in  reality  or  in  the  realm  of 
nyths.  The  appearance  of  the  bird's  back  has  given  rise  to  a  basket 
lesign  name ;  see  below. 

L  Pahfi-t  kunkupaso-mkirahanik  how  the  maidens  came  to  marry 

'a;t      payeTipaxvuvhsa',      xas  spring     salmon,     and     how 

'iheTaha*mva;n    karu    puxd-k-  nighthawk      and     "tobacco 

kite    kunippaTiik:     "Nu;    pa-  eater"    said      they       were 

'a'at"  spring   salmon 

'Ukni\  'Ata  hariva  kunPara/ra-  Ukni.  They  were  living  there, 
litihaiiik. 

Va;    kunkupitti    pamukunPiv-  They  fixed  their  yards  so  that 

'Mikyam,  ata  hoy  u'ipanhivovhiti  one  could  not  see  the  end  of  their 

>amukimtaxy6'em.2       'A;t 3  mu-  yards.     In   front  of  Spring  Sal- 

ivl9vaykyam     'u;m     'axra     'iik-  mon's  house  there  was  a  dead  tree 

a/pku'u.     Vaj^    kite    Kunip0iv0a-  leaning.     The    western    Pileated 

:ura*nnati  pamarukke  -ttcas,4  pa-  Woodpeckers  just  kept  walking  up 

nuktaktakahe#nkinlnna*ssit'c.  flutteringly,  his  Western  Pileated 

Karu  'axxak  va;  ka;n  muppl-mitc  Woodpecker  pets.  And  there  were 

1  The  bird  most  closely  resembling  'iheTaha,mva'an  is  said  to  be 
)uxxa'ak,  the  Pacific  Nighthawk,  Chordeiles  minor  hesperis  Grinnell. 

2  taxyg'em,  old  word  equivalent  to  'iv?l-hkyam.  They  claim  that 
t  wide  and  cleanly  kept  bare  plot  in  front  of  a  living  house  is  the  only 
vay  one  can  tell  if  a  man  is  a  Ya-s?ara  (rich  person).  The  myths 
nake  frequent  mention  of  these  nicely  kept  yards. 

3  'A'at,  name  in  the  myths  of  'icya'at,  Spring  Salmon. 

4  Lit.  upslope  big  one,  by-name  for  'iktakatakkahe'en  (so  called 
>ecause  he  hollers  tak  tak),  Western  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Phlaeo- 
omus  pileatus  picinus  Bangs, 
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uvumni  pe-krivra,am,  yi00a  Pux- 
xa^k  5  mukrivra;m  6  karu  yi00a 
,IheTaha,mva,an.7  'U;mkun  'ax- 
xak  vura  ka*nnimitcas  pakun- 
kupa'rnnahiti'.  'U;mkun  'axxak 
vura  ka-nnimitcashanik.  'A;t 
'u;m  vura  pe'kreye'crphanik. 

Tcavura  p&-npay  karuk  'axxak 
lmnPfruvarakkanik  'ifapprttca', 
'A;t  kunso-mkirarukti'.  Vura  nik 
takinlppe-ranik  PaVt  mukri- 
vra;m  umiissahiti'. 

Xas  patclmikyiLnPu-me*canik, 
xas  ka;n.  'Ihe'raha-mva;n  kunik- 
marihivrikyamk.8  Vura  'u;m 
ya'mitcas  pa'ifapprtca'.  Xas 
yi00  upi-p,  panf-n'namitc:  "Tclmi 
nupatanvf'ci',  nuppipi':  Hoy  vari 
Pa'a;t  'ukri'1?'"  9  Kaiixas  kun- 
patan'vic.  Karixas  'uprp:  "Man 
vura  va;  kummahe'ec,  suva  'rm 
'axra  'uksa-pku  'ivi0vaykyaiii. 
Tcimi  mate*  '6'k  vura  krkPrn'ni, 
xas  ik  kari  ku'iruvattakrahe'ec.10 
Va^  'u;m  yav  perkxurar  vari 
xas  ik  ku'Crmmaha'ak.''  Karixas 
'u;m  u'fppahu',  pa'ipa  kunik- 
marihivrikat',  'uparataumahpa'. 
Xas  ka;n  k6*mahitc  kunPinni'c. 

Karixas  kun?ahu'u.  Karixas 
kun  Piruvattakra  pe  "nirahiram . 
Xas  kukku;m  yi00a  panf-n'na- 
mitc    'upprp:         "Mava     '6'k, 


two  living  houses  standing  near 
by,  one  Pacific  Nighthawk's  and 
one  NuttalFs  Poorwill's  living 
house.  They  were  making  a  pooi 
living,  those  two.  Those  two 
were  poor  people.  But  Spring 
Salmon  lived  rich. 

Then  after  a  while  two  girls 
came  down  from  upriver,  to  apply 
for  marriage  with  Spring  Salmon 
They  had  been  told  what  Spring 
Salmon's  house  looked  like. 

Then  when  they  were  about  tc 
arrive,  they  met  NuttalPs  Poor- 
will.  They  were  nice-looking 
girls.  Then  one  of  them  said 
the  youngest  one :  "  Let's  ask  him 
let's  say:  'Where  does  Spring 
Salmon  live? ' "  Then  they  askec 
him.  Then  he  said:  "Ye  will  set 
there  is  a  dead  tree  setting  out- 
side in  front  of  the  house.  Yt 
stay  here  a  while  and  then  go  ir 
there.  It  will  be  good  if  ye  gel  i 
there  toward  evening."  Then  h( 
went  back,  the  one  that  they  hac 
met,  he  turned  back.  Then  thej 
sat  down  there  for  a  while. 

Then  they  traveled.  Ther 
they  entered  the  rancheria.  Ther 
the  younger  one  said :  "  Here  it  is 
here    is    Spring    Salmon's    living 


5  Puxxa'ak,  Pacific  Nighthawk,  Chordeiles  minor  hesperis  Grinnell 
Also  pux&vkkit'c. 

6  The  living  houses  of  these  two  men  were  just  downriver  from 
Spring  Salmon's  living  house,  in  the  same  row.  This  row  of  houses 
lay  where  John  Pepper's  hogpen  is  now,  in  the  downriver  part  ol 
Katimin  rancheria. 

7  TheTaha,mva'an,  Nuttall's  Poorwill,  Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  nut- 
talli  (Audubon). 

8  Or  kunikmarihiv'rik. 

9  Or  vari  povkri-  'A'at. 

10  Into  the  rancheria,  into  the  house  row. 
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ava  '6*k  Pa'a;t  mukrivra,am. 
tav  axra  'uksa-pku'."  Xas 
nna-k  kunPfruvS-nfuruk.  Ya- 
iv  6"kriM.  Yanava  taprarahak 
kuTmamnihva'.  Hinupa  'u;m 
00uk  Vavarahe;n  n  pataprafa, 
00uk  kume-krlvra,am,  'A;t  inu- 
*ivra,am.  Va;  ka;n  'ukri'1. 
TpakimihvHcvuti'.12  Karixas 
s  kunippafic.  Tcimaxmay  ku- 
hyiv  'f-kkyam:  "Puxa-kkit'c, 
imtiri  pifapta-nnaruki'."13  "Yar- 
Eh,14  tcimi  '6'k  vura  krkPrm'ni. 
akanerhyuTi'nic,  kane'ppe'nti': 
'cimi  paxyg-ttaruki'  '.15  Karixas 
i  vura  kun?affice'ec,  panipax- 
Hmaraha'ak."  Xas  u'arih- 
ipuk.  Karixas  kunpirhyan  pa- 
rmva-nsas.  Xas  yi00  upprp 
i'ifappiMt:  "Na;  'ip  ni0ittivat, 
p  kyunippeTat:  'Pifapta/n- 
iruhki  namtifi.'  Ted*  numus- 
in."16  Xaspayl00  upi-p:  "Na; 
xiiti  tanussir.  H6y  'if  'ata 
i;  pay  Pa'a'at."  Yanava  pa'as 
rviraxvfraxti'  paparamvara'as. 
karixas  'a -pun  vura  tupifapsrp- 
n  pa'amva'ictunve°etc.  Karixas 
inamtiri  kun  o#pattafip.  Tci- 
axmay  kuntcirpha',  'axmay  kun- 
l-p:  "YavhSh, 'akkaray  panani- 
ninna-sitc  'u'afice^nnetihc^n?17 
axa  Pux&'kkitc  muv  Pi -h- 
ram  xas  uksa/pku'.  Yaxa  nani- 
tprara  karu  tu'urupukahe'en." 
^as    yi00    'upi-p:       "Ha*,    tcimi 


house.  Here  is  the  dead  tree 
leaning."  Then  they  went  in- 
side the  living  house.  He  was 
there.  He  was  sitting  on  a  tule 
mat.  It  was  that  he  had  gone  to 
another  place  to  get  that  tule  mat, 
to  another  living  house,  to  Spring 
Salmon's  living  house.  He  was 
sitting  there.  He  was  singing  for 
fun.  Then  they  put  the  [boiling] 
stones  in  the  fire.  Then  all  at 
once  they  hollered  outside:  "Pa- 
cific Nighthawk,  come  and  clean 
out  the  wooden  plate."  "Ah,  ye 
stay  here.  They  hollered  to  me, 
they  are  telling  me:  'Come  and 
divide  it.'  Only  then  they  will 
touch  it,  after  I  get  through  divid- 
ing it."  Then  he  sprang  out  of 
the  house.  Then  the  girl  appli- 
cants talked  together.  Then  one 
girl  said:  "I  heard  them  tell  him: 
'Come  and  clean  out  the  wooden 
plate.'  Let's  go  and  see."  Then 
the  other  one  said:  "I  think  we 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  Spring  Salmon." 
Behold  he  was  licking  off  the 
stones,  the  salmon  boiling  stones. 
Then  he  ate  up  the  pieces  of  sal- 
mon meat  on  the  ground.  Then 
he  cleaned  out  the  wooden  plate. 
Then  all  at  once  there  was  talking, 
all  at  once  somebody  said:  "Ah, 
who  was  bothering  my  pets? 
Look  here,  it  is  leaning  outside  of 


11  He  had  gone  to  get  it.     Ct.  tu'avar,  he  went  to  get  it. 

12  He  was  singing  by  himself  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  sprawled  on 
le  tule  mat. 

13  Mg.  to  clean  out,  using  mouth,  tongue,  hands  or  in  any  way. 

14  Man's  interjection  of  glad  surprise. 

15  Referring  to  dividing  the  catch  of  salmon. 

16  Short  cut  for  tc6*ra  numussan. 

17  Lit.  was  touching. 
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nupiGvi-ppi'.  Na;  tana'ahara'am.  Pacific  Nighthawk's  house.  See 
Karuma  'ip  nippa'at:  Tanussir.  he  took  my  tule  mat  out,  too.' 
Tco-ra."  Xas  va;  vura  ka;n  Then  one  [of  the  girls]  said 
kunpi0viripcip\  Kunpiyfi-fam.  Su-  "Yes,  let's  run  off.  I  an 
va;  vura  kari  vari  kun?assuna*ti',  ashamed.  I  already  said:  'W< 
yrmusitc  takunPippahu'u.  made     a    mistake.'     Let's    go.' 

Then  they  ran  home  from  there 

They   went   home.     They   coulc 

still  hear  them  quarreling,  whei 

they  were  some  way  off. 

Kupannakanakana.  The'raha*-        Kupannakanakana.      Nuttall' 

mva;n  ukuphanik,  karu  Pux&*k-     Poorwill    did    thus,    and    Pacific 

kite.      Tcemya^tc   'ik  viir  Icya/t    Nighthawk.     Shine  early,  Spring 

'imci'nnawic.      Nanivassi   vrirav    Salmon,  hither  upriver.    My  bacl 

e*kiniya'atc.    Tce*mya;tc  'ik  vura    is  straight.     Grow  early,  Spring 

'Ataytcukkinatc  'i'u*nnuprave'ec.     Cacomite. 

2.  Pehe'raha-mvanvasihPikxufik 

(THE    WHIPPOORWILL    BACK    [BASKET]    DESIGN) 

Tobacco  has  given  its  name,  though  indirectly,  to  one  basketr; 
design.  Vertical  zigzags  of  dots,  occurring  on  a  very  old  tray  baske 
(muruk)  purchased  from  Yas  are  called  'iheVraha*mvanvasihPikxurils 
whippoorwill  (lit.  tobacco  eater)  back  design.  The  basket  is  14; 
inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep. 

3.  Pak6-kkanina}^  18  peheTah  u0vuykirahina-ti' 

(PLACES  NAMED  BY  TOBACCO) 

Although  it  was  common  to  speak  of  the  tobacco  plot  of  a  certai 
individual    or   rancheria,  only  five  Karuk    placenames    have    beei 
found  which  refer  to  tobacco : 

1.  'IhS'rah  Umu-trivirak,  mg.  where  the  tobacco  is  piled,  a  plac 
on  the  old  trail  leading  from  upper  Redcap  Creek  over  the  divid 
to  Hupa.  Cp.  'A06it  umu'trivifak,  mg.  where  trash  is  piled,  a  place 
name  on  Willis  Creek. 

2.  'UheTaravarakvutihifak,  mg.  where  he  smokes  as  he  walk 
downriver,  a  place  in  the  region  at  the  head  of  Crapo  Creek.  Th 
originating  incident  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

3.  'UheTaro-nnatihirak,  mg.  where  he  smokes  as  he  walks  uprivei 
a  place  upslope  of  Tee  Bar,  near  the  head  of  'Asahanatcsirmvafuv 
Rocky  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Klamath  River.  Originatinj 
incident  unknown,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  2  above. 

18  Or  pak6'kkaninay  pe*0iv0a'ne'en. 
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4.  'Uhei-crihra'am,  mg.  where  they  put  tobacco,  name  of  a  rock 
ipslope  of  Katimin  Spring.     (See  p.  244.) 

5.  'Uhtayvarara'am,  mg.  where  they  spoil  tobacco,  place  just 
oward  Georgie  Orcutt's  house  from  the  Orleans  schoolhouse.  (See 
i.  244.) 

4.  'Avansa  'ihg-rah  uOvuykfrahitihahik 

(A    MAN    NAMED    BY    TOBACCO) 

'Ihe-n'natc,  dim.  of  'ihe-ra'an,  smoker,  name  of  an  old  Katimin 
ndian  who  was  lame  and  walked  with  a  cane  as  a  result  of  having 
een  hooked  by  a  cow.  He  died  perhaps  about  1870.  His  other 
ame  was  Pa-kvatcax,  unexplained,  which  is  also  the  Indian  name  of 
'red  Johnson.  Of  'Ihe-n'natc  is  said:  'ihe-ra-nhani  kyari  u;m  nf-n- 
amitchanik,  he  was  a  smoker  when  a  little  boy.     Hence  his  name. 

5.  Pahu-t  mit  'ihg-raha  kunkupe-6vuykirahitihat',  patakunmaha;k 
6ukkinkunic  fa*t  vura 

(HOW    THEY    CALLED    IT    AFTER    TOBACCO    WHENEVER    THEY 
SAW    ANYTHING    GREEN) 

Tobacco  also  contributed  a  color  expression  to  the  language, 
belonging  to  the  same  class  of  color  comparisons  as  pirickyuhic,  green, 
t.  brushlike,  and  sanimvaykyuhic,  brownish  yellow,  lit.  sear-leaf  like, 
mkyanvan's  mother  sometimes  used  to  say  kipa  'ihe-rahaxxiMt,  like 

green  tobacco  leaf,  to  designate  a  bright  tobacco-green  color. 


XXIII.  Karkum  pakkuri  vura  kite  'iheTaha  'upivuyrrnkyahina't 

(ONLY    A    FEW    SONGS    MENTION    TOBACCO) 

In  a  collection  of  250  Karuk  songs  only  two  have  been  found  whic 
mention  tobacco,  smoking,  or  its  accompaniments. 

1.  The  song  sung  by  Skunk,  mentioning  tcirixxus,  in  the  Skun 
story.     (See  pp.  238-239.) 

2.  The  kick-dance  song,  which  tells  of  the  hunter  throwing  stei 
tobacco  to  get  luck  in  hunting.     (See  p.  235.) 

These  songs  were  not  transcribed   in  time   for  insertion  of   theii 
musical  notation  in  the  present  paper, 
268 


XXIV.  Pa'apxanti-tcPiheTaha' 

1.  Pahfi-t  kunkupaaa'nvahitiha- 
nik  pamukunfihe-raha  pa'ap- 
xantlnnihit'c 

Va;  kuma  'iffu9  pa'apxantin- 
nihitc  pamitva  kunivyikukat,  viri 
ko-vura  pa'ara;r  tceTnya^tc  vura 
pakunihg'rana^  pamukunPihgTa- 
ha',  Pa'apxanti'tcPihg-raha'. 

Pamitva  pi'e'p  va'ara/fas,  pa- 
picci'tc  vura  'ApxantHc  takun'- 
ma,  va;,  kar  ihe-raha  takunpa- 
tan'vic,  takunpi-p:  "Ta-k  'ihe-- 
raha'."  Va;  mit  kunkupittihat'. 
Va;  mit  kunpatanvrctihat': 
'"IhSTahahum  'ita  Tahiti'?" 

Ha'ri  mit  kunpatanvrctihat': 
"H6y  kite  mihe-raha'?"1 

Ka-kum  pa'araraye-ripaxvu'hsa 
piccij^p  vura  takunimcakkar, 
Pa'apxantl^tc  patcimi  kunikma- 
rihivrike-caha'ak,  takunpi-p: 

"Tcim  Apxantf-tc  nukmarihiv- 
rike'ec."  'Ihg-raha  paknimcak- 
karati'. 

A.  Pahu't  mit  po'kupittihat 
'Axvahitc  Va'ara,ar,  pehg-raha 
mit  upattanvutihat' 

'Axvahitc  Va'ara  2  'ihro-ha  rhit, 
kuna  vura  mit  vovkupittihat  po*- 
patanvurayvutihat  Pa'apxantini- 
hitcri;k  pehg-raha'  karu  pa'- 
avaha'.     'ETn'mit. 


(WHITE    MAN   TOBACCO) 

(HOW    THE    WHITE    MEN    BROUGHT 
THEIR    TOBACCO    WITH    THEM) 

After  the  White  men  came  in  it 
was  not  any  time  at  all  before  all 
the  Indians  were  smoking  their 
tobacco   the  White  man  tobacco. 

The  old-time  Indians,  as  soon 
as  they  see  a  White  man,  they  ask 
for  tobacco,  they  say:  "Give  me 
some  tobacco."  That  is  the  way 
they  used  to  do.  They  used  to 
ask:  "Have  you  any  tobacco?" 
Or  they  used  to  ask:  "Where  is 
your  tobacco?" 

Some  Indian  girls  smell  a 
white  man  right  off  before  they 
meet  him,  they  say:  "I  am  going 
to  meet  a  White  man."  It  is 
tobacco  that  they  smell. 


(HOW  OLD  COFFEE  POT  USED  TO 
BUM  TOBACCO) 

Axvahitc  Va'ara  was  a  married 
woman,  but  she  used  to  go  around 
bumming  tobacco  and  food  from 
the  Whites.     She  was  a  doctress. 


1  Cp.  what  Powers  tells  of   the  tatterdemalion  Yuruks  swooping 
downhill  upon  him  to  beg  for  tobacco,  quoted  on  pp.  21-22. 

2  Mg.  person  'Axvahitc,  plcn.  across  the  river  from  Ayithrim  Bar. 
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T0a-n  pelie-rah  upatanvic  Sap- 
Pav  Pa  whitman.3  Vura  'upatan- 
vi*cti'.  Ta'ifutcti-mmitc     xas 

uppg'er:  "Na;  pukinakkihe-cara 
pehgTaha'."  Xas  uppi-p  pakew- 
nrkkit'c:  "Kumate'tcvannihitc 
ke'tc  viixxax  Vippake'ec,4  pana- 
'akkiha'ak. 

Taxara  vura  va;  kuma'iffu9 
pa'emti  'u'e'SrhvanaTiik  pamu- 
kg•tcikyavl•vca,,  po"xussa*nik  'if 
htrnta/hitc  fcrpprp.  Vaj^  mit 
'ukupe'0viya-nnahitihat  pehe-ra- 
ha',  pa'apxantrtcPihe'raha',  "tcu- 
pe-kyu\" 

Vaj^  mit  Kunkupittihatf,  pata- 
Kunih6Ta#nha'ak,  kunpattanvuti- 
hat  pehgTaha',  'ahiky&T  karu. 
Va^  mit  kuma'i'i  na;  punevhg'- 
ratihat  xay  'akara  ni'aharamuti', 
'ihg-raha  nipatanvuti', 

B.  Pahu't  mit  kunkupe'kva'n- 
vana'hitihat  pa'ahikya,ar  karu 
mit  vaj^  vura  ka;n  pakunihg- 
rana'tihat  panamnikpevhvapie- 
varam 

Kari  mit  karitta;y  papihnH- 
tcitcas,  xas  Panamni^k  pewapiO- 
varam  'Pnn&'k  kunivyrhfurukti- 
hanik.  Hitma;nkunikvaranko-ti- 
hanik  fa*t  vura.  Va^  puxwitcer- 
ci;p  kunikva/nti'  'ahikya'^.  Va; 
kunihru'vti  pakunihgTati,  karu 
vura  Vh  kunikya/rati'. 


Once  she  asked  Andy  Merle 
for  tobacco.  She  kept  asking 
him.  At  last  he  said:  "I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  any." 
Then  the  old  woman  said :  "Pretty 
soon  a  big  cut  will  be  coming 
your  way." 

Long  after  that  Andy  told  his 
friends,  thinking  it  was  so  funny, 
what  she  said.  She  used  to  call 
tobacco,  White  man  tobacco, 
"tcupe-kyu".4a 


That  is  the  way  they  did  if 
they  knew  how  to  smoke,  they 
used  to  bum  tobacco,  and  matches 
too.  That  was  the  reason  why  I 
did  not  learn  to  smoke,  I  might 
be  following  somebody,  begging 
tobacco. 

(HOW  THEY  USED  TO  BUY  MATCHES 
AND  SMOKE  INDIAN  PIPES  IN 
THE    ORLEANS    STORE) 


When  there  were  lots  of  old 
Indians  yet  they  used  to  go  in  the 
store  at  Orleans  Bar  all  the  time. 
All  the  time  they  used  to  be  buy- 
ing something.  The  thing  they 
bought  the  most  was  matches. 
They  used  them  in  smoking  and 
made  fire  with  them. 


3  Mg.  having  [red]  cheeks  like  the  sa'ap,  Steelhead,  Salmo  gairdneri 
Richardson;  the  Steelhead  has  a  bright  spot  by  the  gills.  Andy 
Merle  came  to  Soames  Bar  as  a  fairly  young  man  and  died  there 
when  old.  He  had  an  Indian  wife  and  was  widely  known  among  the 
Indians.  It  was  he  who  introduced  into  English  the  term  Pikyavish 
for  the  new  year  ceremony. 

4  Lit.  will  be  coming  back,  as  a  return  gift. 
4a  From  Eng.  tobacco. 
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Viri    vura    va;    kunfmmyu-sti  The    Whites     were     watching 

pa'apxantitc?IMn,        kunxusse-nti  lest    they    smoked    their    pipes 

xay     kunihe-r    pamukun?uhra;m  inside,  lest  they  smell  it.     If  they 

'f-nna'ak,  xay  humsakkaf.     Pata-  wanted  to  smoke,  then  they  drove 

kunxussaha;k    nuhe'er    kari    pa-  them  out. 
'ara;r    kunpaharuppukvutihahik, 
patakunxussaha;k  nuhe'er. 

2.  Pehg-raha' 

(THE    TOBACCO) 

'ApxantrtcfihgTaha',  'apxantinihitcPiheTaha',  White  man  tobacco. 

Pa'ara;r  'u;mkun  vura  va;  pu'a'punmutihaphahik,  pa'apxantinnk 
hitc  papicci-tc  'uhe'ranik  va'arare-he-rahahanik,  picci'tc  'arari;i- 
'usa-nsipre-nik  pehe-raha',  pa'ara;r  mukunPiherahahahik.  Pa'ara;r 
'u;mkun  vura  va;  pu'a-punmutihaphanik  va  5  'arare^he-rahahanik. 
The  Indians  did  not  know  that  when  the  White  man  first  smoked  it 
was  Indian  tobacco,  that  he  first  got  the  tobacco  from  Indianity,  that 
it  was  the  Indians'  tobacco.  The  Indians  did  not  know  that  it  was 
Indian  tobacco. 

'Ihe-rahapu-vic,  bag  or  package  of  smoking  tobacco,  used  by  pipe 
or  cigarette  smokers.     'Ihe^rahapu-vicPanammahat'c,  dim. 

'A;n  'unhinnipvatc  pehe'rahapu-vic,  the  tobacco  sack  has  a  string 
on  it.     'A;n  imhPcrmarahiti',  it  has  a  string  tied  on  it. 

Musmuseirixo-rare-he-raha',  Bull  Durham,  lit.  cattle  testicle 
tobacco.  Several  of  the  Indians,  e.  g.,  Syl  Donohue,  use  this  term 
much.  This  is  the  only  brand  of  smoking  tobacco  that  has  been 
given  a  name  in  the  language. 

3.  Po\hraVm 

(THE  PIPE) 

'Apxanti-tc?uhra'am,  'apxantinihitcPuhra'am,  White  man  pipe. 

'Ahup?uhra'am,  a  wooden  pipe. 

'AmtupPuhra'am,  a  clay  pipe. 

'Ukwifkurahiti',  it  is  bent  [in  contrast  to  the  straight  Karuk  pipe]. 
'A?  'uk^fku-nsipre-hiti',  xas  ka;n  kunic  'u9rittaku  'assip  po-hra-m, 
it  is  crooked  upward,  it  is  like  a  bowl  setting  on  there. 

Patuhg-raha'ak,  'u;m  vura  xar  apma;n  'uhyarupp&'ti'.  'Atclptrk- 
rml'k  Vaxaytcakkicrihti'.  Piiva;  kupittihara  pa'ara;r  kunkupitti'. 
Karu  vura  pu'icna/kvutihara  pehe-raha  •mku'uf,  'apma;n  viira  kite 
po -he -rati'.  When  he  smokes  he  keeps  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  all  the 
time.    He  holds  it  between  fore  and  middle  fingers.    He  does  not  do 

6  Or  pava. 
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as  the  Indians  do.     He  does  not  inhale  it  either,  he  only  smokes 
with  his  mouth. 

Ha*ri  'upim0anupnu'pti  pamu'uhra,am,  ha*r  upiyvayriccukvutti' 
pamuheTaha*mta,ap.  Sometimes  he  taps  his  pipe,  he  spills  out  the 
tobacco  ashes. 

Va;  pa'avansa  vura  hitiha;n  'apma;n  'uhra;m  'uhyaruppa'ti'. 
That  man  always  has  a  pipe  sticking  out  of  his  mouth.  Na;  vura 
'uhra;m  'apma;n  ne\hyarupa*ti  hitlha,an.  I  have  the  pipe  sticking 
out  of  my  mouth  all  the  time. 

'Ara;r  'u;m  vura  va^  kite  kari  pamupma*nnak  po-hra;m  po-pam- 
mahtiha'ak,  viri  va;  kari  to'ppe-0rupa'.  'Axyar  to'kyav  pamupman- 
nak  pehe^rahaTnku'uf.  But  the  Indian  keeps  the  pipe  in  his  mouth 
only  when  he  is  smacking  in,  then  he  takes  it  out.  He  fills  his  mouth 
with  smoke. 

A.  Po,hramxe,hva'as 

(THE    PIPE    CASE) 

'Apxanti'tc?uhramxe-hva'as,  White  man  pipe  case,  lit.  White  man 
pipe  pipe-sack.     The  term  is  standard  and  in  use. 

4.  Pe*kxurika'uhra'am 

(THE  CIGARETTE) 

A.  PahQ't   pe*kxurika'uhra;m    'u0vuyttrhva',   karu   pahu-t   pamuc- 

vitav  'uOvuyttrhva' 

(HOW  THE  CIGARETTE  AND  ITS  PARTS  ARE  CALLED) 

'Ikxurika'uhra'am,  cigarette,  lit.  paper  pipe.  Also  'iheTahevkxuri- 
ka'uhra,am,  lit.  tobacco  paper  pipe.  And  sometimes  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  this  last  'ihe,raha'uhra'am,  lit.  tobacco  pipe.  'Ikxurika'uhna'm'- 
mitc,  'ikxurika'uhnamPanammahat'c,  dim.  'Ikxurik,  marking,  pic- 
ture, pattern,  writing,  paper,  is  formed  from  'ikxiifik,  to  mark,  to 
paint  or  incise  marks  on,  to  make  a  pattern,  to  write. 

'Apxanti'tc?UvXurika'ulH,a'am,  'apxantinihitcPikxurika'uhra'am, 

White  man  cigarette,  lit.  White  man  paper  pipe. 

'Ikxurika'uhramPippah,  cigarette  tip. 

'Ikxurika'uhramPafriv,  butt  end  of  cigarette. 

But  pamukunih6T6'ep,  stub  of  smoked  cigarette  or  cigar,  lit.  one 
that  has  been  smoked. 

'Ikxurika'uhramPi^c,  surface  or  body  of  cigarette,  lit.  cigarette 
meat. 

'Ikxurika'uhramPiheTaha',  cigarette  tobacco. 

'Icyannihitc  pehe'raha',  va;  pe-kxurika'uhra;m  kunikyl'tti',  pe*k- 
xukayav  pakuma'ihg-raha',  it  is  fine  (not  coarse)  tobacco,  they  make 
cigarettes  of  that,  the  fine  (not  coarse)  kind  of  tobacco. 
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'Ihe-rahe-kxurik,  cigarette  paper,  lit.  tobacco  paper.  This  is  the 
jgular  term,  one  hardly  says  'ikxurika'uhramikxurik,  paper  pipe 
aper. 

'Ih6Tahe-kxurikata-hko'°s,  white  cigarette  paper. 

'IheTahe-kxurikasamsu-ykunic,  brown  cigarette  paper.  Cp.  sam- 
j-ykunic  pamumya;t  papirmt'c,  the  deer  has  fawn-colored  fur. 

'Ikxurika'uhnamtunve-tckiccap,  package  of  cigarettes.  'Ikxuri- 
akiccap,  any  package,  tied  up  with  paper. 

Nikvararukti  'i0amahya;n  vura  po-hnamtunv6'etc,  kar  'iSappu'vic 
±  'ihe-raha)pu-vicak  'ihe-raha',  kar  ihe-rahe-kxurik.  I  have  come 
)  buy  a  package  (lit.  one  container)  of  cigarettes  and  a  sack  of 
igarette  [lit.  sack]  tobacco,  and  some  cigarette  papers. 

'Ikxurika'uhram?ikeTaha-mku'uf,  cigarette  smoke. 

I.  Pahu-t    pakunkupeyruhahiti    pe-kxurika'uhra'am,    karu    pakun- 

kupe -he  Tahiti' 

(HOW  THEY  ROLL  AND  SMOKE  A  CIGARETTE) 

'Ihg-r  'ukya-tti',  he  makes  a  smoke  (idiom  for  rolling  a  cigarette). 

'Ikxurika'uhra;m  'uyrirhti,6  he  is  rolling  a  cigarette. 

Ha-ri  vura  yi00a  vo-kupitti',  'u;m  vur  ukya-tti  pamuhe-raha'uh- 
a'am,6  ha-ri  yi00a  'u;m  vo-kupitti',  'u;m  vur  'uyru-vti  pamuh6'er, 
Dmetimes  a  person  makes  his  own  cigarettes,  sometimes  one  rolls 
is  own  smokes. 

'U;m  vura  xas  ukya-tti  pamukxurika'uhra'am,  'u;m  vura  'uyru-hti', 
e  makes  his  own  cigarettes,  he  rolls  them. 

Tcim  ih6T  ukya-vic,  he  is  going  to  make  a  smoke. 

Patcim  ihg-r  ukya-vicaha'ak  kari  perkxiirik  tu'iiriccuk,  when  he  is 
oing  to  take  a  smoke,  he  rolls  the  paper. 

Toyva-ramni  'ikxurikkyak  pehe-raha',  he  spills  the  tobacco  on  a 
aper. 

Karixas  toy'ruh,  then  he  rolls  it. 

Po-'ittaktiha'ak,  'u;m  vura  kohumaya-tc  'ukya-tti  po-kupehg-ra- 
e'ec,  xakkarari  viira  va;  ko;s  ukya-tti'.  Fi*payav  ukya-tti'.  Yav 
kya-tti'.  If  he  knows  how,  he  makes  it  the  right  size  how  he  is 
oing  to  smoke  it,  he  makes  both  ends  the  same  size.  He  makes  it 
traight.     He  makes  it  good. 

Va;  vura  tcaka'Hc  kunic  pakuni-ru-hti'  pakunikya-tti',  pupuxxwitc 
L-ru-htihap,  va;  'u;m  vura  pa'amku;f  su?  'ukyi-mvare;c  po-pamah- 
naha'ak,  they  roll  it  slow,  when  they  make  it,  they  do  not  roll  it 
ight,  so  the  smoke  can  go  inside  when  he  smacks  in. 

5  Or  to-y'ruh. 

6  Short  for  pamuheTahe-kxurika'uhra'am, 
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Karixas  ti;m  'upas  toyvurak,  tuviraxvirax  ti-m,  then  he  puts  sp 
on  the  edge,  he  laps  the  edge. 

Karixas  'upasmu-k  to-ptaxva',  then  he  sticks  it  down  with  spit. 

Ha-ri  toyru-hpae  'ipannf'tc,  xay  'uyvayricuk,  sometimes  he  crimj 
the  end,  it  might  spill  open. 

Karixas  kar  apma;n  tuyirn'var,  then  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth. 

To-ppar,  he  bites  it. 

Tupamtcakkarari  pe-kxurika'uhra'am,  'apma;nmu*k  tupamtcal 
karari,  he  shuts  it  on  the  cigarette,  he  holds  it  in  his  mouth. 

Ta-k  'ahikya'^,  give  me  a  match.     Also  ta*k  0imyuricrIhar. 

Ta/k  'a'ah,  give  me  a  light. 

Xas  tu'ahka',  xas  tubamahma',  then  he  lights  it,  then  he  smacks  ii 

Ha-ri  payi00a  mu'uhra-mmak  va;  ka;n  pamu'uhra-mmu-k  Val 
suro-ti'.  Xas  vo;'ahko-tti  pamu'uhra-m'mak.  'Ukukkuti  payi0f 
mu'uhra-m'mak.  Xas  tupamahma'.  Sometimes  from  another 
cigarette  [lit.  pipe]  he  takes  fire  off  with  his  cigarette  [lit.  pipe].  HI 
lights  his  "pipe."  He  touches  it  against  the  other  "pipe."  Thei 
he  smacks  in. 

Tce'myatcva  'upe*0ruppanati',  he  takes  it  out  of  his  mouth  ever 
now  and  then. 

Ha-ri  'a*pun  to-00afic,  vura  vo-rnkyuti',  sometimes  he  lays  it  dowi 
it  is  burning  yet. 

Kukku;m  kari  to-ppe-ttci^,  'apm;an  tupiyu-n'var,  he  picks  it  u 
again,  he  puts  it  back  in  his  mouth  again. 

Ha-ri  to-msip,  karixas  kukku;m  Vh  tuplkyav,  sometimes  it  go( 
out,  then  he  lights  it  again. 

Tcatik  vura  va;  tuhg-raffi^,  then  he  smokes  it  all  up. 

Xas  pamuh6-r6-p  yl;vari  to-ppa-0ma',  then  he  throws  the  stu 
away. 

Ha-ri  va;  vura  to -kvithiccur  po-h6-rati',  sometimes  he  puts  himse 
to  sleep  smoking. 

Ha-ri  va;  vura  to-kvi-tha'  vura  vo-'l-nkyuti  pamukxurika'uhra'an 
sometimes  he  goes  to  sleep  with  his  cigarette  burning. 

Ha-ri  pamuva;s  tu'i-nkya',  sometimes  his  blanket  burns. 

C.  PahQ-t  kunkupavictanni-nuvahiti  pe-h6-r  pe-kxurika'uhra'am 

(THE  CIGARETTE  HABIT) 

Pehe-ra;n  Kuma  'avansaha'ak,  vura  tuyunyu-nha  pehg-raha  tupik 
fi-tckyaha'ak,  the  man  who  smokes  all  the  time  just  gets  crazy  if  h 
gets  no  more  his  smoking  tobacco. 

Payi00a  tuhg-rafrip,  kyukku;m  yf00a  tuplkyav,  as  soon  as  he  get 
through  with  one  he  makes  another  one. 
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Tcatik  vura  takumate;tc  ko-viira  tuhg-raffip  pamuheTahapiVvir. 
iefore  night  he  uses  up  all  his  tobacco  sack. 

'IheTa'an,  he  is  a  great  smoker. 

'iGasuppa/  vura  po-he-rati  pe-kxunika'uhna'm'mitc,  he  smokes 
igarettes  all  day. 

Kunic  taeukkinkunic  pamutti"k  karu  pamuvuk,  k6wa  ta;y  po-he- 
ati',  his  fingers  and  his  teeth  are  yellowish,  he  smokes  so  much. 

D.  Pe-kxurika'uhramPahup 

(THE  CIGARETTE  HOLDER) 

Ikxurika'uhramPahup,  a  cigarette  holder,  =  'ikxurika'uhramPaxay- 
cakkicrihar. 

E.  Pe-kxurika'uhramahya-nnafav 

(CIGARETTE  CASE) 

'Ikxurika'uhram(tunve-tc)?assip,  cigarette  case,  lit.  cigarette  bowl 
•asket,  =  'ikxurika'uhramahya-nnarav.  'Ikxurika'uhramxe-hva^s, 
igarette  pipe  sack,  could  hardly  be  applied. 

'Ikxurika'uhnam(tunve'tc)mahya-nnafav,  cigarette  case.  Also 
tdth  first  prepound  omitted. 

Mupuwicak  suP  'umahya-nnati',  hitiha;n  vura  mupQ-vicak  su?,  he 
:eeps  it  in  his  pocket,  it  is  all  the  time  in  his  pocket. 

Tcakitpu-vic,  jacket  pocket.  Kutrahavaspu-vie,  coat  pocket. 
Sut  never  use  pu#vic  uncompounded  for  pocket.  Always  prepound 
oat,  pants,  or  like.  Kutrahava'as,  coat.  From  tukutra',  he  wags 
tis   buttocks  to  one  side  and  back    =   tukutraha00uh.=  tukutepif". 

5.  Pasikya'a 

(THE    CIGAR) 

A.  Pasikya*  kunkupe-0vuya-nnahiti' 

(HOW    CIGARS    ARE    CALLED) 

Sikya'a,    cigar.     Imyanvan's    aunt,    Tciixat'c,    used    to    call    cigar 
iikya-ksi'  =  'ihg-raha'uhramxara,  cigar,  lit.  long  cigarette. 
Sikya*hka,am,  a  big  cigar. 

Sikya*hxar  uhg-rati',  he  is  smoking  a  long  cigar. 
Sikya#hPanammahat'c,  a  small  cigar,  a  cheroot. 
Ka*kum  tu-ppitcas  pasikyd'a,7  some  cigars  are  small. 
Sikyahikyava,an,  cigar  maker. 
Sikyahpe\hvapi9vafam,  cigar  store. 
Si^ahpe'hvapiOva'^,  cigar  seller. 

7  Or  papiricPuhra'8!!!. 
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B.  Pahu't  kunkupe-kya-hiti  karu  pahiVt  kunkupata  Tahiti' 

(HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE  AND  KEPT) 

Piric  'iTuhapuhsa  vura  pasikya'a,  a  cigar  is  made  of  rolled  up  brush 

Va;  kuma'i'i  pupuxxwitc  'iTu-htihap' ,  va;  'u;m  yav  kunkupapamah- 
mahahiti',  va;  'u;m  pa'amku^f  suP  'ukyrmvarati',  they  do  not  roll  ii 
tight,  so  that  they  can  suck  in  the  smoke  good,  so  that  the  smokt 
can  go  in. 

Xas  'avahkam  vura  santirihkya;m  poyruhaTarivahiti',  then  a  big 
wide  leaf  is  rolled  around  the  outside. 

Ha-ri  pasikya*  'avahkam  'uyxS-rarivahiti  'ikxmikasirikunfcta-hko'0, 
sometimes  they  wrap  it  with  tinfoil  on  the  outside. 

Ha-ri  pasiky&  'ikxurikasirikunicta-hko;  'uyxS-rarrmva  'avahkam 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  with  tinfoil  on  the  outside. 

Ha-ri  'ikxurik  Vtcip  'ukiccaparahina-ti',  'ikxurikasifi,  sometime 
there  is  paper  tied  around  the  middle,  shiny  paper. 

'Asxayri;k  vura  po-tayhiti',  they  have  to  be  kept  in  a  damp  place 

C.  Karu  pahu-t  kunkupe-he Tahiti' 

(AND    HOW    THEY    ARE    SMOKED) 

Patcim  uh^Te-cahaha'ak  pasikya'a,  kari  simsf-mrnu-k  t6\kpa-ksu 
paku;k  'u;m  'upma-nhe'ec,  then  when  he  is  going  to  smoke  the  cigar 
he  cuts  off  the  mouth-end  with  a  knife. 

Tu'a'hka',  he  lights  it. 

Karixas  tupicki'm,  then  he  puffs  in. 

'Apma;n  to -kyi -invar  pa'amku'uf  patupamahmaha'ak,  the  smok 
goes  in  his  mouth  when  he  smokes  it. 

Pu'ikxurika'uhnamtunve-tc  'akkatihara,  'ikpihan,  'imxa0akke'em 
it  does  not  taste  like  a  cigarette,  it  is  strong,  it  stinks. 

Tupe-0ruppan  pasikya'a,  he  takes  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth. 

'Ukfufuruppanati  pehe-raha-mku'uf,  he  blows  the  smoke  out. 

Ha-ri  tutaknihruppanma©  muhe-raha-mku'uf,  sometimes  he  make: 
his  tobacco  smoke  roll  out  in  rings. 

D.  Pasikya-h?ahurj 

(THE    CIGAR    HOLDER) 

Sikya-hPahu^,  cigar  holder  =  sikya-h?axaytcakkicrlhaf. 
Sikya-hPaxaytcakkicrihaf,  cigar  holder. 

'Utaknihruppanati  pa'amku'uf,  the  smoke  is  rolling  out  in  rings. 
Ha-ri  vura  va;  'apma;n  'uhyS-rati  xa;t  pu'rnkyutihafa,  sometimes 
he  holds  it  in  his  mouth  unlighted. 

8  Lit.  white-shining-paper. 
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E.  Pasikya-hmahya*nnaray 

(THE    CIGAR    CASE) 

Sikya/h?assip\  cigar  case  =  sik^hmahyirnnafav. 


6.  Papu0e'h5Taha' 

'Ara;r  'u;mkun  vura  pu'ihg'- 
iha  pappu0tihaphanik.  Payg'm 
i'kkum  takunpappu0vana*ti  pa'- 
ra;r  'ApxantrtcPihS-raha'.  Tay 
lira  kunpappu0vana#ti  papapu- 
5'he-raha  pa'apxantrtcPicvitsa'. 
ia'kkum  karu  vura  pa'ararapi- 
[•ttcitcas  kunpappu0vana-ti\ 

Kicvu;f  vura  nik  'u;m  haVri 
unpappuOti'.  HaVri  vura  yi00a 
a.'ara;r  vovkupitti,  yi00  uvuray- 
uti'  kfcvu;f  sittcakvutvarak  su- 
lk 'uyuTikiirihva'.  'Uvuray- 
uti\  Tce-rnyatcva  'up0axay- 
iro-t!  kicvu'uf. 

Va;  mit  kyaru  k6*  kunpap- 
u0tihat  mitPimcaxvu',9  karu  ha> 

'icvirip  Pimcaxvu' . 


(CHEWING    TOBACCO) 

The  Indians  never  did  chew 
tobacco.  Now  some  of  the  In- 
dians chew  White  man  tobacco. 
Lots  of  the  halfbreeds  chew 
chewing  tobacco.  Some  old  In- 
dians chew  too. 


Indian  Celery  [root]  is  what  they 
do  chew  sometimes.  Sometimes  a 
person  does  this  way,  goes  around 
with  a  piece  of  Indian  Celery  [root] 
tucked  under  his  belt.  He  walks 
around.  Every  once  in  a  while 
he  bites  off  some  Indian  Celery. 

Another  thing  that  they  used 
to  chew  was  milkweed  gum,  and 
sometimes  Jeffrey  Pine  pitch. 


7.  Pe*mcakare\hgTaha' 

(SNUFF) 

'ImcakarevhSTaha',  snuffing  tobacco. 

Yuffivmu'k   'umsakansakkanti',  vo#kupe-h6 Tahiti',  with  his   nose 
weral  times  he  smells  it  in,  he  smokes  that  way. 
Xas  to*pa/0va',  then  he  sneezes. 


.  Pahfi't  pa'apxantinnihitc  pic- 
•tc  kunikya/varihvutihat  mit 
a'are*h6Taha  ve\he'er 

PapiccHc  kunivyihukkanik 
a'apxantinnihit'c,  ka/kkum  kinik- 
awarihvanik  vehe'er,  pa'arare- 
5Taha\  Kunxutihanik  vura 
ik  nuhe-re'ec.  Ttcannitc  vura 
atakunimya-hkiv  suP,  takunxus: 


(HOW  THE  WHITE  MEN  TRIED  AT 
FIRST  TO  SMOKE  INDIAN  TO- 
BACCO) 

When  the  White  men  first  came 
in,  some  of  them  tried  to  smoke 
the  Indian  tobacco.  They 
thought:  "We  can  smoke  it." 
They  took  it  into  their  lungs 
just  once,  they  thought  "we  will 


9  Long  texts  have  been  obtained  on  preparing  milkweed  chewing 
nm,  but  the  subject  does  not  belong  with  the  present  report. 
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"Nu;  karu  va;  nukuphg'ec  pa- 
'ara;r  kunkupitti'."  Xas  va; 
vura  xakinivkihasiipa;  kunku- 
hiti',  k6*v  ikpihan,  pa'ararerhe-- 
raha'.  Va;    kuma'iffu9    vura 

puharixay  pikya-varivutiha  pe- 
he'er. 


do  like  Indians  do."  Then  the 
were  sick  for  a  week.  The  Ir 
dian  tobacco  is  so  strong.  The 
never  tried  to  smoke  it  again. 
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rikara  Indians,  tobacco  of--  36,  42 

rrowwood,  pipes  of 135,  137-147 

shes,  tobacco  fertilized  with- _        21, 

43-44,  64 
siktavan,  acknowledgment  to_  2 

arclay,  Forbes,  mention  of__  20 

ark — 

Karuk  terms  for 52 

uses  of 52 

asketry,  decoration  in 103-104 

askets,  money 103 

askets,  tobacco 

described 103-107 

details  of  weaving 107-126 

made  of  hats 128-131 

owners  of 104-105 

size  of 126 

athing  and  sweating 6 

ear  Lily,  use  of,  in  basketry-  _      103, 

117-121 

eetle  larva,  use  made  of 10 

egging,  for  tobacco 269-270 

eliefs — 

concerning  elder  wood 135-136 

concerning  pipes 30 

concerning  smoking 214 

concerning  tobacco 29, 

34,  78-79,  255,  257 
ibliographical  notes-  14-34,  36-44 
olander,     Professor,     men- 
tioned          22 
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Bolton,    H.    E.,    acknowledg- 
ment to 13 

Boving,  A.  G.,  cited 143,  144 

Bowls  of  pipes 171-172 

Boys — 

pipes  made  by 32-33 

smoking  by 12-13,214 

Brush,  burning  of 63-65 

Buckskin,  used  to  cover  baskets     106- 

107 

Burial  customs 6-7,164-165 

Calendar,  Karuk 81-83 

California   hazel,   use   of,    in 

basketry 103 

Capitan,  acknowledgment  to 2 

Ceremonial  fires,  making  of__     247- 

252 
Ceremonies.     See     Dances; 
New  Year  ceremony;  Sal- 
mon CEREMONY. 

Chain    fern,    use   of,    in    bas- 
ketry   103 

Chase,  A.  W.,  mention  of 22 

Chase,   Mrs.  Agnes,  acknowl- 
edgment to 13 

Childbirth  medicine 261 

Chordeiles  minor  hesperis 264 

Clothing — 

Absence  of ,  among  men 5 

of  Karuk  women 6 

Corn,    supposed    effect   on,    of 

tobacco 42 

CORYLUS  ROSTRATA 103 

Coyote,  stories  of 98-99 

Crow  Indians,  tobacco  of 44 

Cultivation  of  tobacco 9, 

21,  29,  30,  33-34,  63-65,  81-91 
Culture,  Karuk,  affiliations  of  3 

Customs.     See    Burial;    Mar- 
riage; Mourning;  Smoking. 

Daggett,  John,  mentioned 154 

Dances.      See     Jump     dance; 
Kick  dance. 
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Dermestes  lardarius 143,144 

Dermestes  nidum 144 

Dermestes  vulpinus 143,  144 

Desi  gn  called  whippoorwill  back       266 

Dialect,  used  in  texts 2 

Disk  seats,  use  of 96-97 

Doctors,  pipes  of 159 

See    also    Suck     doctors; 
Women  doctors. 
Dog  huckleberry,  described--         45 
Douglas,    David,   tobacco   de- 
scribed by 19,  20-21 

Dowitcher,  long-billed,  story 

about 257-260 

Drake,   Sir   Francis,   tobacco 

offered  to 18 

Dwellings,  Karuk 4 

Dyar,  L.  S.,  mention  of 127 

Earache,  remedy  for 226 

Eating  customs  of  the  Karuk_  _       203 
Elder  wood,  belief  concerning  135-136 

Elk  scrotum,  use  of 131-132 

Engelhardt,  Fr.  Zephyrin,  ac- 
knowledgment to 13 

English  language,  use  of,  by 

the  Karuk 2-3 

Fertilizer,  wood  ashes  used  for        21, 

43-44,  64 
Fewkes,  J.   Walter,  acknowl- 
edgment to 13 

Fire  making,  Karuk 184 

Fires,    ceremonial,    at    New 

Year 247-252 

Flower,  of  tobacco  plant 54-58 

Flowers,  headdress  of 72-73 

Food — 

classification  of 62 

Karuk 5,  74 

saleof 133 

Formulae — 

for  sowing  seed 85 

tobacco  mentioned  in 255-257 

Fort  Vancouver,  account  of.  -         19 

Fruit,  Karuk  terms  for 60-61 

Game,  gambling,  smoking  at..       254 
Ghost  dance — 

mention  of 215 

use  of  tobacco  at 253 

Gill,  Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  ac- 
knowledgment to 13 

GlLMORE,     MELVIN     RANDOLPH, 

seed  obtained  from 41 
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Gist,  F.  E.,  pipes  collected  by.  161,  16 
Glue,  made  by  the  Karuk. ._  156-15' 
Graveyards,  beliefs  concerning 

tobacco  in 34,  78-7' 

Gray,  Asa,  mentioned 2 

Grubs,  used  to  bore  pipes 3 

Gum,  of  tobacco  plant 5 

Habitations 

Hackett,  acknowledgment  to.. 
Hanson,  Frit/. — 

acknowledgment  to 

pipe  sack  made  by 18: 

Happy  Camp,  basketry  of. 12: 

Hats — 

Klamath,  in  National  Mu- 
seum        12' 

use  of,  for  tobacco  baskets.  128-13 
Headdress — 

flower 72-7 

of  medicine  man 24. 

Henry,  Pete,  acknowledgment 

to 

Herbs,  medicinal  use  of 231-23' 

Hewett,    Edgar   L.,   acknowl- 
edgment to l: 

Hidatsa   Indians,    tobacco     of 

36,42,4. 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  acknowledgment 

to 1 

Houses 

Humboldt  Bay  Indians,  pipes 

and  tobacco  of 3 

Hupa  Indians — 

pipes  of 23-28,28-2 

reference  to  culture  of ', 

tobacco  of 4< 

Hupa  Reservation,  collection 

made  on 21 

Ikxareyavs,  explanation  of 8-i 

Indian  Celery — 

used  for  chewing 27' 

used  for  smoking 218-211 

Insectifuges,  plants  used  as...       22' 
Insomnia,  Karuk  remedies  for.   11,  20( 
Jeffrey  pine,  use  of,  in  bas- 
ketry        101 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  acknowledgment 

to U 

Jump  dance — 

account  of 7 

time  of _ 83 
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Karuk  Indians — 

culture  affiliations  of 3 

life  of,  described 4-9,  199-207 

location  of 1 

meaning  of  the  name 2 

names  for 1-2 

Katimin,  pipe  rock  at 151-152 

Kick  dance,  account  of 8 

Klamath  Indians — 

Karuk  attitude  toward 3 

tobacco  raised  by 22 

Language,  Karuk  names  for__       1-2 

Leaf,  Karuk  terms  for 52-53 

Leaves,  tobacco,  described 53-54 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 

mention  of 20,41 

llmnodromus   griseus   scolo- 

paceus 257 

Linguistic  method  op  study, 

importance  of 1 

Linkins,  John  T.,  Acknowledg- 
ment to 13 

McGuire,  Joseph  D.,  mistake 

made  by 25,28 

Maddux,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  infor- 
mation obtained  from 2 

Maidenhair   fern,   use   of,   in 

basketry 103 

Maidu,      Northern,      tobacco 

among 29 

Mand an  Indians,  tobacco  of- _  36,42 

Manzanita,  use  of 22,  23,  25,  147 

Maple  leaves,  use  of 219-220 

Marriage  customs 4-5 

Maxon,   Wm.   R.,  acknowledg- 
ment to 13 

Medicine,  tobacco  in  practice 

of 225-233 

Merle,  Andy,  brief  account  of_       270 

Mistletoe,  use  of 221 

Miwok  Indians,  tobacco  of 39 

Modoc  Indians,  Karuk  attitude 

toward 3 

Months,  lunar,  of  the  Karuk-  _  81-83 
Morphology  of  tobacco  plant.  47-62 
Morton,    C.    V.,    acknowledg- 
ment to 13 

Mortuary  customs 6-7,164-165 

Mountains,  offering  to..  232-233,  235 

Mourning  customs 81 

Mullen,     Mrs.     George,    ac- 
knowledgment to 13 
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Multnomah  Indians,  territory 
of 20 

Multnomah     River,     applica- 
tions of  the  name 20 

Myths,  telling  of 8 

Names — 

for  tobacco 44-47 

mentioning  tobacco 263-267 

See  also  Place  names. 

Necrobia  mesosternalis 143 

Necrobia  rufipes 143 

Ned,  acknowledgment  to 2 

New  Year  ceremony — 

described 7-8 

outline  of 241 

purpose  of 241-242 

reference  to 163 

time  of 81,82,83,241 

use  of  tobacco  in 241-252 

NlCOTIANA   ACUMINATA 38 

NlCOTIANA  ATTENUATA 33,36,43 

NlCOTIANA     BIGELOVII 29, 

30,  33,  35,  36-44 

var.  exaltata 17,  19,  35,  37,  38 

var.  typica 17,35,37,38 

var.  wallacei 36,37,38,41 

NlCOTIANA  CLEVELANDII 36,  38,  41 

NlCOTIANA  GLAUCA 18,  35-36 

NlCOTIANA  MULTIVALVIS 19, 

20,  36,  39,  40,  42,  43,  44 

NlCOTIANA  NOCTIFLORA 37 

NlCOTIANA  PLUMBAGINIFOLIA 22, 

23,  25,  36,  37,  38,  39 

NlCOTIANA  PULVERULENTA 20 

NlCOTIANA  QUADRIVALVIS 20, 

22,  23,  25,  36,  39,  41,  42,  43,  44 

NlCOTIANA  REPANDA 38 

NlCOTIANA  RUSTICA 43 

NlCOTIANA  STOCKTONI 38 

Nicotine,  cleaning  the pipesoL  198-199 
Nightshade,  related  to  tobacco  _  45 
Offering,  to  the  mountains.  .  233,  235 
Ojibway,  custom  of,  in  making 

^es 141 

O.HA  tribe,  tubaeco  of ..  43 

Ortgin  OF  TOBACCO 75 

Ornamentation,  of  pipes.  161-162,  169 

Overlay,  in  basketry 103 

Parker,  Samuel,  mention  of__         20 
Peace  pipe,  not  known  to  Karuk         1 1 
Pepper,     John,      acknowledg- 
ment to 2 
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Pepperwood,  use  of 224 

Pestles,  use  of 97-98 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  ntjt- 

talli 263,264 

PlNUS  ponderosa 103 

Pipe  Bowl  Rock,  pipes  made 

of 151-153 

Pipe    op    peace,    unknown    to 

Karuk 11 

Pipe  sacks — 

described 10-11 

kinds  of 173-176 

making  of 175-179 

measurements  of 182 

use  of 29,34 

Pipes — 

arrowwood 135,  137-147 

bored  by  grubs 31,146 

bowls  of,  fitted  to  stems.-   155-156 

capacity  of 160 

cases  for 27,29,34 

decoration  of 161-162,  169 

described 10-11, 

19,  22,  23-34,  165-166 
details  of  manufacture.-    138-150 

Hupa 167 

Karuk  word  for 14,  15,  16,  17 

kinds  of 167-170 

lighting  of 187-191 

manner  of  carrying 181 

manner  of  holding 191-192 

manzanita 147-150 

Northern  Maidu 29-30 

of  Humboldt  Bay  Indians.-         33 

of  the  Hupa 28-29 

of  the  Shasta  Indians.  _  30-31,  167 

oftheTakelma 30 

of  yew 135,150 

parts  of 166 

sale  of 162 

Shasta  beliefs  concerning,  _         30 

size  of 158-159 

stone 150-155 

use  of,  as  medicine 261 

wooden 135-150 

Yuruk 167 

Pipes,  Miss  Nellie  B.,  assist- 
ance rendered  by 19,  20 

Pith   op   plant  stems,    Karuk 

terms  for 52 

Place   names  referring  to   to- 
bacco   266-267 

Plantation  or  garden,  Karuk 

name  for 50 
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Planting  op  tobacco 75-77 

Plants,  Karuk  classification  of.  61 

Pomo  Indians,  tobacco  of 40 

Pouches — 

of  basket  work 24 

tobacco,  described 24 

Prayers — 

at  filling  the  pipe 180 

over  medicine 233 

Property — 

disposal  of,  at  death 164 

ownership  of 4 

Quiver,  pipe  carried  in 182-183 

Rattlesnakes,   driven  out  by 

brush-burning 65 

Ray,    Lieut.   P.   H.,   collection 

made  by 23 

Reese,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P., 

acknowledgment  to 13 

River  tobacco 46-47 

Root,  tobacco,   Karuk  names 

for 50 

Rotten  wood,  use  of 203-205 

Sacks,     buckskin,     ceremonial 

use  of 236 

Sappord,    W.    E.,   acknowledg- 
ment to 13 

Salmon  beetles,  varieties  of.  144-145 

Salmon  ceremony — 

described 7 

time  of 83 

Salmon  grub,  use  made  of 142 

Salmon  worms,  kinds  of 145 

Sandy  Bar  Bob,  a  doctor 231 

Sandy  Bar  Jim — 

acknowledgment  to 2 

mention  of 231 

Seats.     See  Disk  seats. 

Seed,  Karuk  names  for 58-60 

See  also  Tobacco  seed. 

Setchell,  W.  A. — 

acknowledgment  to 13 

an  authority  on  tobacco 35 

assistance  rendered  by 35 

Sewing,  method  of 178 

Shasta  Indians — 

pipes  of 30-31,167 

reference  to  culture  of 3 

Shavehead,    a    Karuk    woman 

doctor 159 

Shellenbarger,   Mrs.   B.,  ac- 
knowledgment to 13 

Sinew,  used  for  sewing 178 
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tobacco     containers     made 

of 131-132 

used  for  pipe  sacks 174-176 

Skunk,  story  about 237-240 

Smith    River   tribe,    reference 

to 3,11 

Smoking — 

beliefs  concerning 214 

by  Karuk  women 210 

effect  of 195-196 

habit  of 215-216 

inhaling  in 193 

Karuk  attitude  toward 12-13 

plants  used  for 218 

procedure  in 183-199 

Smoking  customs 10-12, 

32,  207-208,  210 

Snake  Indians,  tobacco  of 44 

Snappy,  acknowledgment  to 2 

Soapstone,  use  of,  for  pipes.   153-155 

solanum  nigrum 45 

Songs,  Karuk — 

by  the  Orleans  maidens 71 

by  the  skunk 238,  239 

mentioning  tobacco 268 

of  the  kick-dance 235 

Squirrel  Jim,  mention  of 137 

Stalk  op  plants,  Karuk  terms 

for 50-51 

Standley,    Paul  C,   acknowl- 
edgment to 13 

Stealing,   among   the   Karuk  _  90-91 

Stirling,    Matthew    W.,    ac- 
knowledgment to 13 

Stone  pipes 136,  150-155 

Storage,  of  tobacco 10,  102 

Stories,  Karuk — 

about     Long-billed      Dow- 

itcher 257-260 

of  Across-water  Widower.  _  67-72 

of  Coyote 94 

of  Spring  Salmon 263-266 

of  Sugarloaf  Bird 66 

of  the  skunk 237-240 

Suck  doctors — 

methods  used  by 228-23 1 

use  of  tobacco  by 227-229 

Sugar  pine  nuts,  gathering 

of 211-214 

S wanton,   John  R.,  assistance 

rendered  by 19 

Sweatbath,   as   a   remedy    for 

sickness 233-234 


Sweathouse —  Pago 

gathering  wood  for 200 

tobacco  cured  in 93 

tobacco  grown  on 22 

use  of 4,  6,  200,  201,  202,  205 

Sweating,  custom  of 199,  201 

Sweating  and  bathing 6,  233-234 

Takelma  Indians — 

location  of 30 

smoking  among 30 

Target-shooting  ceremony 241, 

242-243 

Teeth,  preservation  of 205 

Theft,  among  the  Karuk 90-91 

Tillage,  knowledge  of 73 

Tintin,  acknowledgment  to 2 

Tobacco — 

beliefs  concerning 29, 

34,  78-79,  255,  257 

botanical  discussion  of 35-44 

color  of 100 

cultivation  of 9, 

21,  29,  30,  33-34,  63-65,  81-91 

curing  of 9,92-93 

distribution  of 40-41 

forms  of,  in  California 35-36 

habits  of  growth  of 48 

harvesting  of 87-90 

in  Karuk  language 44-47 

Karuk  word  for -14,  15,  16,  17 

medicinal  use  of 225-226 

mentioned    by    writers    on 

Karuk 17-34 

offered  to  the  gods 9-10,  12 

place  of,  in  Karuk  life 12 

power  attributed  to 255,  257 

price  of 134 

river  and  mountain 46-47 

running  affected  by 42 

sale  of 133 

storage  of 10,102 

uses  for 10,11-12,224 

volunteer  growth  of 78-80 

wild,  belief  concerning 29 

wild,  breeding  from 9 

wild,  name  for 46 

wild,  use  of 22,  25,  34 

See  also  Tobacco  plant. 

Tobacco  baskets.  See  Baskets, 
tobacco. 

Tobacco  chewing,  among  the 

Karuk 10,277 

Tobacco  eater,  name  for  the 

whippoorwill.  _ 263 
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Tobacco  plant —  Page 

described 49 

discussion  of 35-44 

habits  of  growth  of 48 

Karuk  names  for  parts  of.   47-60 
See  also  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  plots,  location  of 77 

Tobacco  pouches,  described 24 

Tobacco  seed — 

germination  of 61 

sowing  of 83-84,85 

Tobacco  stems,  use  of_  95-96,  217-218 

Toothache,  remedy  for 226 

Wealth,  among  the  Karuk 5 

Weaving,  details  of,  in  basket 

making 107-126 

Weeding,  practice  of 86 

Whippoorwill — 

called  tobacco  eater 263 

design  named  for 266 

Whistles,  use  of 137 

White  man,  tobacco  of 269-278 

Wild  tobacco — 

belief  concerning 29 

breeding  from 9 


Wild  tobacco — Continued.  rage 

name  for 46 

use  of 22,25,34 

Will,  George  F.,  seed  obtained 

from 41 

Women  doctors,  methods  of-  227-231 
Wood — 

pipes  of 135-150 

rotten,  use  of 203-205 

Woodpecker   scalps,    used   as 

money 134 

Woodwardia  radicans 103 

Worms,   use  of,  to   bore   pipe- 
stems 142 

Wormwood,  use  of 224 

Xerophyllum  tenax 103 

Yas,  acknowledgment  to 

Yefippan,  a  Karuk  doctor 16C 

Yew,  pipes  made  of 15C 

Yuruk — 

fondness    of.   for  American 

tobacco 21-3 

reference  to  culture  of 

smoking  customs  of 33-34 
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